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To  the  AUTHOR. 


SIR, 


IPerfuade  myfelf  neither  the  Public 
nor  you  will  be  difpleafed  at  my 
returning,  in  this  Shape,  your  own 
Work  into  your  Hand. 

No  Author,  that  I  know  of,  has 
wrote  more  ufefully  than  yourfelf ; 
or  fhewn  a  greater  Regard  to  the 
Welfare  of  Mankind. 


As  you  are  fo  happily  qualified, 
I,  with  Pleafure,  prefent  this  Tafte 
of  you  to  the  Reader,  and  am, 


SJRy 

Tour  rnoji  obliged 

and  ?nofi  humble  Servant , 

The  Publifher. 
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„  -  ..v.  *  r!  .  r 

Scheme  of  the  Work. 

H  E  Sciences  diftinguifh  Men  from  Morality, 
Brutes;  but  it  is  Morality  that  muftwhat‘ 
make  us  good  Men,  and  promote  the 
true  Happinefs  of  ourfelves  and  others.  No  Know¬ 
ledge  deferves  the  Name  of  a  Science  that  has  not 
this  for  its  End.  The  common  Learning  is  a 
different  thing.  Thofe  Men  are  ufually  called 
Learned  who  fpend  their  Lives  in  reading  the 
Claffics,  ftudying  Antiquities,  Languages,  Cu- 
riofities,  &c.  without  making  any  confiderable 
Progrefs  in  Philofophy  and  Manners.  But  the 
truly  Learned  are  Men  of  meritorious  Abilities* 
who  bend  their  Endeavours  to  promote  human  Fe¬ 
licity  :  which  cannot  be  effeitually  done  without 
Morality  ;  whofe  Fruit  appears  in  a'virtuous  and 
ufeful  Life.  Morality  teaches  us  how  to  diftinguifh 
and  value  Virtue  as  our  Friend  ;  how  to  difeover 
and  avoid  Vice  as  our  Enemy  *,  and  by  what  Means 
true  Government,  and  the  Sweets  of  Society  are 
procured  and  propagated.  Other  Sciences  belong 
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to  few  ;  but  Morality  to  all,  as  well  as  Religion  ; 
of  which  it  is  thejuff  Foundation.  Morality  di- 
reds  the  Laws  which  command  what  Men  fhould 
do,  and  what  they  fhould  avoid,  in  order  to  for¬ 
ward  theHappinefs  of  every  Individual,  and  of  the 
whole  Community.  It  is  therefore  the  Duty,  Inte- 
reft,  andHappinefs  of  every  Man,  efpecially  of  Go¬ 
vernors,  thoroughly  to  underftand  and  praCtife 
Morality,  Reading  of  Hiftory  is  one  Means  of 
attaining  this  Science  ;  but  more  Strefs  (hould  be 
laid  upon  practical  Obfervation,  and  fober  Reflec¬ 
tion,  in  the  Ule  of  which  all  young  Gentlemen 
muft  be  early  initiated ;  more  particularly  the 
young  Nobility  of  a  Country,  as  fo  much  depends 
upon  their  purfuing  die  true  Path  to  their  own 
Happinefs,  in  advancing  that  of  others,  by  Ex¬ 
ample,  Encouragement,  and  the  Direction  of 
civil  Affairs*,  to  which,  they  are  born,  and 
ought  to  be  bred.  In  this  Light  young  Gentle¬ 
men  fhould  be  accuffomed  to  the  reading  of  Hi¬ 
ftory,  and  taught  to  make  a  proper  Ufe  of  it ;  re¬ 
mark  upon  it ;  compare,  examine,  and  lift  pub¬ 
lic  Occurrences,  as  they  pafs  in  a  State ;  look  in¬ 
to  the  Reafons  and  Motives  of  Laws ;  the  Nature 
of  Trade,  Commerce,  Arts  and  Manufactures, 
with  the  Effects  they  produce  ;  fo  as  clearly  to  dif- 
cern  where,  and  when,  and  how  thefe  tend  to  pro¬ 
mote  theHappinefs  or  Mifery  of  a  People.  Young 
Gentlemen  muff  be  taught  to  fet  their  own  Minds 
right  *,  manage  their  private  Affairs  ;  correCt  theif 
vicious  Habits  ♦,  and  to  take  Delight  in  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Virtue ;  fo  as  fenlibly  to  feel,  and  remain 
imraoveably  convinced,  that  it  is  their  Intereft  to 
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conned:  general  with  particular  Happinefs ;  and 
that  by  procuring  folid  Praife,  Efteem,  and  Love, 
they  may  make  themfeives  live  in  Glory,  and  en¬ 
able  their  Inferiors  to  live  in  Comfort. 

To  forward  this  End  \  to  (hew  the  Nature  and  Defign  of 
Effeds  of  Virtue  and  Vice ;  expofe  the  FopperiestlK  Worl?* 
of  Learning,  and  recommend  good  Government 
and  true  Religion,  the  following  Eflays  are  pub- 
lifh'd,  as  a  Prelude  to  a  real  Syftem  of  Manners. 

But,  it  may  be  proper  to  remind  theprefent  Age, 
that,  44  The  Accufation  and  Arraignment,  both 
44  of  human  Nature  and  Arts,  proceeds  from  a 
44  good  Principle,  and  tends  to  the  bed  of  Pur- 
ic  pofes ;  whilft  the  contrary  Temper  is  odious 
44  to  the  Deity,  and  unbeneficial  to  Men.  For 
44  they  who  break  out  into  extravagant  Praifes  of 
“  human  Nature,  and  the  Arts  in  Vogue,  and 
44  will  needs  have  the  Sciences  to  be  already  com- 
44  plete,  not  only  (hew  little  Regard  to  the  Di- 
vine  Being,  whilft  they  extol  their  own  Inven- 
44  tions  almoft  as  high  as  his  Perfedions ;  but 
*4  really  become  unferviceable  in  Life,  by 
“  vainly  imagining  they  are  already  got  to  the 
**  Extent  -of  Things,  and  may  there  dream  in 
“  indolent  Security.  On  the  contrary,  they  who 
4<  arraign  and  charge  human  Nature  home,  and 
u  are  full  of  Complaints  againft  the  Imperfedions 
4 4  of  Men  and  Arts,  not  only  prefer ve  a  more 
<l  juft  and  modeft  Senfe  of  Mind  ;  but  are  alfo 
“  ftirred  up  to  fre(h  Induftry,  and  new  Difco- 
44  veries,  for  promoting  the  Happinefs  of  Man. 

44  Is  not  the  Ignorance  and  Fatality  of  Mankind 
44  to  be  pitied,  whilft  they  remain  Slaves  to  the 
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44  Arrogance  of  a  few  of  their  Equals,  and  are 
44  fo  doatingly  fond  of  poor  Scraps  and  Bits  of 
44  Philofophy,  as  to  fancy  all  Arraignment  and 
44  Accufation  thereof  either  unferviceable  or  ma- 
44  licious  ?  The  Procedure  of  bold  Empedocles , 
44  and  modefi:  Democritus ,  is  greatly  preferable 
44  to  the  dogmatical,  tyrannical,  felf- fufficient 
44  Conduct  of  AriJlotU ,  and  his  zealous  Followers. 
44  Mankind  are  therefore  to  be  admonifhed,  that 
44  the  Arraignment  of  Nature  and  Art  is  pleafing 
44  to  the  Creator  j  and  tends  to  human  Advan- 
44  tage  :  for  the  fond  Opinion,  that  we  have  al- 
44  ready  acquired  Knowledge  enough,  is  the  prin- 
44  cipal  Reafon  why  we  have  acquir’d  fo  little  ; 
44  and  ftill  live  in  grofs  Ignorance,  and  proporti- 
44  onable  Mifery.”  Verulam  de SapientiaVeterum. 
Reflection  The  great  Failing  of  Mankind  feems  to  lye  in 
tobeim-  the  Want  of  proper  Obfervation,  and  fuitable  Re¬ 
proved.  fle(q-jon  .  fo  as  to  prepare  and  digefl  the  Materials 
taken  in,  and  thence  draw  out  and  eftabliih  fure 
Rules  of  Practice,  for  fteadily  promoting  particu¬ 
lar,  along  with  general,  Happinefs  *,  and  avoiding, 
as  much  as  poffible,  all  Sorts  of  Mifery.  This  is 
an  Art  which  we  may  improve,  and  even  reduce 
to  a  Science,  by  the  right  Application  and  Exer- 
cife  of  our  natural  Abilities.  Men  cannot  ex¬ 
pert  to  be  wifer  till  they  ufe  more  Reflection, 
and  direCt  their  Lives  according  to  the  Rules 
of  true  Knowledge  and  Judgment.  IfbadCuftoms 
and  abfurd  Precedents  are  to  be  made  the  Rules 
of  ACtion,  human  Affairs  may  indeed  alter,  but 
cannot  grow  better. 
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Men  mull  therefore  be  taught  to  exert  their  Materials 
Abilities;  direCt  their  Senfes  to  proper  Obje&s ; 
refleCt  upon  what  they  fee  and  hear;  and  be  fhewn  Happinefs 
how  to  communicate  the  Refult;  fo  as  to  coritri-to  be  Pro' 

Cured 

bute  in  the  Promotion  of  found  and  ferviceable 
Knowledge,  whereon  the  Increafe  of  human  Fe¬ 
licity  depends.  And  fuch  a  Procedure  will  eafe 
the  Task  of  Governors,  when  they  fhall  come, 
in  earned,  to  confider  of  the  moll  effectual  W ays 
and  Means  of  rendering  a  Nation  happy 

Human  Affairs  are  fluxile.  Mens  Minds  are 
improveable.  The  innate  Love  of  Virtue,  and 
Defire  of  Happinefs  can  never  be  totally  extin- 
guifhed  in  our  Natures.  Every  Man  has,  at  lead 
an  Idea  of  true  Morality  and  good  Government. 

A  State  was  never  fo  corrupt,  but  fome  Members 
of  it  wifhed  for  a  Reformation.  When  Matters  are 
at  the  word  they  mud  mend.  And  no  Man 
can  fay  how  foon  it  may  be  put  into  the  Hearts 
of  Governors,  to  make  the  Promotion  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Happinefs  their  primary  Care,  and  Rule  of 
ACtion ;  or  how  foon  unexpected  Events  may 
rouze  the  latent  Sparks  of  Goodnefs',  into  a  fober 
and  deady  Zeal  for  public  Felicity.  Great  Al¬ 
terations,  and  defirable  Reformations  frequently 
depend  upon  apparently  flight  and  trivial  Caufes, 
that  a£t  whildMen  are  afleep.  Rut  it  is  the  Duty  of 
Philofophers  to  wake,  and  watch,  and  give  Notice 
how  human  Affairs  dand;  fhew  their  public  and 
private  Tendency,  and  provide  that  all  Things 
may  be  in  Readinefs,  both  for  Governors  and 
People  to  fet  about  promoting  Happinefs.  At 
lead  it  is  incumbent  upon  Teachers  to  provide 
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that  the  Manners  of  a  People  may  not  grow  quite 
depraved  :  for,  Corruption  of  Manners  muft,  by 
neceflary  Confequence,  introduce  Mifery,  defeat  the 
very  End  of  Society,  and  change  the  Bleffing  of 
Government  into  the  heavieft  Curfe ;  whiift  the 
weak,  the  wicked,  and  moft  odious  part  of  the 
Species  fhall  opprefs  and  trample  upon  the  Virtu¬ 
ous,  Wife,  and  Good  ;  and  Vice  ride  triumphant 
over  Virtue.  Such  mifchievous  Effects  may,  in 
fome  Degree,  be  prevented  by  private  Care  to 
fpread  and  ripen  Knowledge  among  a  People : 
For  whiift  Knowledge  prevails,  and  Virtue  keeps 
in  Countenance,  a  State  cannot  be  wretched.  But 
the  great  Blefiings  of  Society  can  never  be  enjoyed, 
till  the  Majority  of  the  People,  or  at  leaft  their 
Governors,  are  wife  and  virtuous ;  or  till  Mo¬ 
rality  is  generally  underftood  and  publicly  prac- 
tifed.  Philofophers  therefore,  and  private  Perfons, 
Ihould,  with  their  utmoft Efforts, endeavour  to  im¬ 
prove  Morality  ;  and  raife  it,  at  leaft,  to  the 
'Dignity  of  a  Science :  fothat  its  Influence  may  dif- 
perfe  among  the  People,  and  produce  the  Fruits  of 
Felicity.  Perhaps  this  Language  is  not  univerfally 
intelligible ;  or  may  appear  like  aiming  at  ideal 
Perfection  to  thofe  who  conflder  human  Nature 
only  in  a  felfilh  groveling  State,  and  not  as  it  may 
be  improved. 

In  order  to  improve  Morality,  we  might  per¬ 
haps  do  well  to  imitate  the  Procedure  of  Aftro- 
nomers  and  Natural  Philofophers,  who  firft  note 
the  Motions,  Phenomena,  and  Properties  of 
Bodies,  in  the  Way  of  careful  Obfervation ;  fo 
as  to  fix  and  determine  the  Fads  and  Laws  of 
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Nature,  by  Senfe  and  repeated  Experience  ;  till 
thefe  Fads  and  Laws  are  thoroughly  eftablifhed  as 
Truths  to  build  with.  By  refleding,  reafoning 
upon,  and  comparing  thefe  Fads  and  Laws 
together,  illullrating  them  with  farther  Exam¬ 
ples  and  Proofs,  or  by  Analogy  from  other  Sci¬ 
ences,  Natural  Philofophers  extend  their  Dodrine, 
and,  by  degrees,  form  a  found  and  ferviceable 
Theory;  from  whence  they  deduce  Rules,  and 
lay  out  Plans,  for  fupplying  the  Wants,  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  Knowledge  of  Mankind. 

Thus  in  Morality,  the  Phenomena  of  Men 
are  firft  to  be  duly  obferved ;  the  general  Proper¬ 
ties  and  Laws  of  the  Species  to  be  difcovered ;  and 
then  the  lels  general,  down  to  each  Individual, 
as  they  come  in  review  before  us.  Whence,  at 
length,  general  and  particular  Laws  of  the 
Species  may  be  found;  and  a  kind  of  Theory 
ereded,  in  conformity  with  Nature :  by  which 
Means  we  fhall  be  enabled  to  know  ourfelves 
better,  underftand  the  Moral  World  as  well  as 
the  Natural,  and  learn  the  amiable  Art  of  pro¬ 
moting  Happinefs,  and  avoiding  Mifery.  To 
know  the  Natural  World  and  remain  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  Moral,  is  a  Difgrace  to  human. 
Nature. 

That  this  Method  is  pradicable,  appears  by 
the  Example  of  the  Lord  Verulam ;  who  had  a 
particular  Turn  to  it ;  and  fometimes  ufed  it  with 
fuch  Effed,  as  to  rife  above  other  Men.  When 
this  great  Man  condefcends  to  work  intirely  with 
vulgar  Notions,  his  Buildings  are  flight  and  ordi¬ 
nary  ;  yet  as  good  as  the  Materials  will  afford : 
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for  the  Skill  of  the  Architect  is  not  to  be  quefti- 
oned.  But  his  Fountains  of  Equity  are  dry  Cif- 
terns,  and  a  lean  Sacrifice  to  the  Common  Law 
of  England.  His  Sketch  of  Government  Ikulks 
behind  the  Subject ;  tarnifhes  the  Dignity  of  the 
Author;  and  ends  in  a  barren  Compliment  to 
.King  James.  His  Rules  for  the  Conduct  of  Statef- 
men  are  like  the  tinfel  Praife  bellowed  upon 
wrong  Things  eftablifh’d,  or  authorized  only  by 
Cuftom.  But  his  Sketch  for  the  Art  of  rifing  in 
Life,  is  conducted  in  his  own  natural,  deep,  and 
.fagacious  Manner;  and  fhews  how  he  could  have 
performed  in  the  Science  of  Morality,  if  he  had 
pleafed.  Indeed,  he  frequently  fhines  in  his 
Moral  Efiays,  and  Sapientia  Veterum ;  but  we 
perceive  his  Caution,  even  whilft  he  profeffes 
to  lhew  the  Interior  a  Rerum.  The  beft  Bowl 
may  have  its  Biafs.  A  good  Head  may  be  too 
attentive  to  Court-Favours  ;  and  grow  too  de¬ 
licate  for  public  Service.  Bacon  judged  it  fafer 
to  attack  and  demolifh  the  dronifh  Admirers  of 
Arijlotle ,  than  to  provoke  the  Hornets  of  the 
Law,  the  Wafps  of  the  Court,  or  fearch  the  fweet 
-Hives  of  the  Clergy :  having  here  barely  content¬ 
ed  himfelf  to  drop  fome  Seeds  of  Reformation  fo 
fecretly,  that  few  Readers  perceive  them.  But 
when  this  Author  is  unreftrain’d  by  Fears  and 
Forms  ;  when  his  Shackles  are  off,  and  his  Mind 
at  Liberty  to  follow  Nature  and  her  Laws ;  it  is 
then  he  appears  in  his  Glory,  and  outftrips  the 
reft  of  Mankind  in  Teaching.  It  is  then  he 
plans  out  fuch  Works,  and  delivers  fuch  Rules 
and  Precepts  for  promoting  the  Sciences,  and 
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human  Happinefs,  as  no  Man  can  read  without 
Aftonifhment  and  Gratitude. 

The  Foundation  of  Morality,  as  a  Science, 
muft  be  laid  in  fuch  a  Hiftory  of  Man,  as  may 
manifeft  his  Nature  from  his  Attions-,  fliew,  what 
a  Kind  of  Creature  he  is,  in  Fatt ;  determine 
his  little  Sphere  of  Attion  ;  his  Obligations  to  the 
Creator ;  his  Powers  and  Defetts ;  his  improve- 
able  Gifts  and  Talents ;  his  Appetites  and  Paf- 
fions  ;  his  Wants  and  Weaknefies  •,  the  Advan¬ 
tages  he  receives,  and  may  farther  receive  from 
Society  ;  demonftrate  how  his  focial  Ties  oblige 
him  to  att  as  a  rational  Creature,  and  promote  his 
own  Happinefs  along  with  that  of  his  Species. 

If  fuch  a  Hiftory  were  to  be  attempted,  it  might 
perhaps  be  proper  to  collett  and  range  the  Ma¬ 
terials  for  it,  under  the  general  Heads  of  Litera¬ 
ture ,  Inter courfe,  Government,  and  Religion. 

Under  Literature  would  come  the  whole  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Education,  and  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Sciences ;  including  the  feveral  Methods  of  pre¬ 
paring  and  fitting  Men,  from  their  early  Youth, 
for  the  feveral  Pofts  and  Profeffions ;  fo  as  to 
furnifh  States  and  Kingdoms  with  proper  Perfons, 
in  all  Capacities,  for  carrying  on  the  Scheme  of 
human  Felicity,  in  all  its  Branches. 

Under  the  general  Head  of  Inter courfe.  Men 
muft  be  defcribed  in  their  common  Occurren¬ 
ces,  Dealings,  and  Tranfattions,  exattly  as  they 
are  ;  with  all  their  Virtues  and  Vices,  Follies  and 
Abfurdities  about  them ;  and  the  Ways  be  fhewn, 
oi  correcting  our  Errors  and  Frailties,  fo  as  to 
make  Virtue  and  Beneficence  predominate  over 
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Vice  and  Mi  (chief ;  enable  the  Good  to  check 
the  Bad,  and  thus  prepare  the  Way  for  true  Go¬ 
vernment  j  without  which  the  Sources  of  human 
Felicity  cannot  be  kept  open. 

The  hurtful  Follies  and  Vices  of  Men  are  to 
be  retrained  by  Laws.  Good  Manners,  ufeful 
Fafhioas,  and  laudable  Cuftoms  cannot  be  introdu¬ 
ced  and  followed,  unlefs  countenanced  and  prac- 
tifed  by  Superiors.  Hence  it  requires  the  great- 
eft  Care  and  Prudence  to  provide,  that  the  Nature, 
Defign,  and  Ufe  of  Government  and  Laws  be  un- 
derftood  *,  and  the  Rules  thereof  applied  ;  as  upon 
this  Foundation  human  Happinefs,  in  Society, 
muft  ever  depend.  Nothing  can  be  well  regulat¬ 
ed  in  Society  without  good  Government. 

Religion  recommends  this  great  Work ;  and 
not  only  prefcribes  the  Rules  for  promoting  Hap¬ 
pinefs  here  *,  but  has  alfo  a  tender  Regard  to  Mens 
Happinefs  hereafter :  and  therefore  we  ought  to 
be  extremely  fohcitous  to  have  our  Religion  found 
and  pure. 

The  Order  of  the  Heads,  as  here  laid  down, 
might  indeed  be  inverted  ;  and  thele  Memoirs 
begin  with  Religion,  and  the  Works  of  the 
Creator  ♦,  fo  far  as  we  know  them,  by  the  direCfc 
Evidence  of  Senfe  ;  or  can  make  them  our  own 
by  reflecting  on  the  Nature  of  Man,  and  the  Re¬ 
lations  he  ftands  in  j  whence  every  Point  of  Mo¬ 
rality  is  direCtly  and  immediately  deducible,  with 
the  utmoft  poflible  Efficacy,  Energy,  and  Im- 
preffion  ;  fo  as  to  command  and  enforce  Obedi¬ 
ence,  even  if  Gratitude  and  Love  to  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  our  Being,  were  wanting.  But  before  Men 
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Can  be  properly  addrefs’d  in  this  Manner,  we 
feem  to  require  more  civilizing,  and  a  larger  Ba¬ 
its  of  Natural  Philofophy,  and  Moral  Theology, 
to  aCt  upon.  The  Underftanding  muft  be  opened, 
and  informed  by  Degrees,  in  order  more  effectually 
to  comprehend  the  amazing  Syftem  of  the  Uni- 
verfe  i  wherein  Man  makes  fo  fmall  a  Part,  and,  if 
he  could  fee  himfelf,  fo  ftrange  a  Figure,  for  want 
of  that  Knowledge  and  Virtue  which  he  might 
attain  to.  For  the  prefent,  let  us  take  the  Out¬ 
lines  of  a  Syftem,  confifting,  like  our  Globe,  of 
its  four  Quarters,  "Literature ,  Intercourfe ,  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  Religion ;  in  each  of  which  it  is 
every  Man’s  Intereft,  and  may  be  his  Pleafure, 
to  make  Difcoveries,  for  his  own  and  the  World’s 
Advantage.  The  more  any  Man’s  Endeavours 
are  directed  to  fuch  an  End,  the  wifer  he  will  be 
in  this  Life ;  and,  if  we  believe  Revelation,  the 
more  bleffed  in  the  next. 


Of  Writings  deligned  to  improve 

Morality. 

MORAL  Writings  are  of  two  Kinds,  feri- 

ous,  and  jocofe.  The  ferious  we  find,  Writings, 
under  the  Title  of  Ethics,  in  thofe  Works  of  the 
Ancients,  which  treat  of  Virtue  and  Vice  in  the 
AbftraCt :  whofe  Ufefulnefs  cannot  be  queftioned, 
if  Men  could  be  brought  to  delight  in  them. 

But 
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But  as  the  Moral  Characters,  and  Social  Duties, 
are  there  nakedly  defcribed,  thefe  Writings  do 
not  pleafe  in  proportion  to  their  Dignity.  Other. 
PhiloTophers,  therefore,  in  order  to  recommend 
Virtue,  have  ingenioufly  endeavoured  to  allure 
the  Reader,  awaken  his  Attention,  and  excite  his 
Curiofity.  In  this  View,  feverai  have  cloathed 
Morality  with  Fiction,  or  dreflfed  it  in  Fable: 
and  we  fee,  from  feverai  Pafiages  of  the  Old  Te- 
ftament,  that  fuch  Inventions  are  ancient ;  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  Ufe,  with  the  People  of  God,  from 
the  earlieft  Ages. 

Fables.  yEfcp,  the  celebrated  Phrygian ,  was  the  fir  ft 
who  made  a  Collection  of  fuch  Moral  Fables ; 
which  are  ftill  read  with  Pleafure  and  Advantage, 
Many  have  followed  his  Example :  and,  not 
only  the  facred  Writers  of  the  New  Teftament, 
-but  even  our  Saviour  himfelf,  made  Ufe  of  Pa¬ 
rables  and  Similitudes,-  under  which  to  convey 
and  enforce  Morality. 

Dialogues.  Others  have  chofe  the  Dialogue  Way  of  Writ¬ 
ing,  or  that  Method  of  inftruCting  which  goes 
by  the  Name  of  Socratic  •,  becaufe  Socrates  was 
the  firft  who,  as  Plato  informs  us,  rightly  em¬ 
ployed  it.  Many  have  attempted  to  imitate  So¬ 
crates  in  this  Method  of  inftruCting ;  which  ftill 
remains  in  full  Ufe!  For  as  Dialogue  keeps  up 
the  Reader’s  Attention,  and  affords  a  full  Op¬ 
portunity  for  Illuft ration  and  Proof,  it  has  been 
ufefully  employed  in  teaching  not  only  Mora¬ 
lity,  but  Natural  Philofophy,  Divinity,  Hiftory, 
Mathematics,  See. 


Hence 
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Hence  alfo  proceeded  the  Art  of  Romance-  Romances 
writing,  atprefent  fo  much  in  Vogue-,  an  Inven¬ 
tion  which,  according  to  Verdere ,  was  owing  to 
the  Normans  of  France ;  thefe  Fictions  being 
originally  written  in  the  old  Norman  Language ; 
and  the  Writings  themfelves  intitled  Normances  ; 
tho’  the  Name  was  afterwards  altered  to  that  of 
Romances :  for  the  Spaniards ,  who  took  them 
from  the  French ,  call’d  them  Romanzes  and  fo 
do  the  Italians.  This  Kind  of  Writing  has  alfo 
its  Advantage.  The  Greeks  made  Ufe  of  it: 
and  we  have  ftill  remaining  two  ancient  Greek  Ro¬ 
mances  one  by  Achilles  Fatius ,  and  the  other 
by  Heliodorus.  The  Metatnorphcjis  of  Apuleius , 
is  the  belt  ancient  Latin  Romance  -,  and  Barclay's 
Argents ,  the  belt  of  the  modern  Sort  in  that  Lan¬ 
guage.  But,  molt  of  thefe  Romances  appear  to  be 
written  by  Perfons  of  Leifure,  in  the  Way  of  A- 
jmufement.  Some  of  them  however,  under  the 
fi&itious  Appearance  of  Hiftory,  contain  weighty 
Matter,  both  in  Civil  Policy  and  Morality  ;  fo 
that  the  reading  of  them  proves  as  profitable  as 
pleafant. 

Among  the  modern  Moral  Romances,  the  fa-Telema* 
mous  Archbifhop  of  Cambray's  F demachus  is  inc^us* 
greateft  Efteem  *,  and  held  as  a  Mafter-  piece. 

But  I  muft  frankly  profefs,  that  I  cannot  difeover 
all  thofe  Excellencies  which  moft  People  find  in 
this  Work.  Its  florid  Style,  tho*  excellent  in  Po¬ 
etry,  feems  very  unfuitable  in  Profe  ;  and  the  In- 
ftru&ions,  tho*  in  themfelves  ufeful,  are  to  be 
found  in  moft  of  the  Writings  which  treat  of 

Virtue, 
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Virtue,  and  Government :  whereas,  to  make  a 
Book  a  Mafter-piece,  it  fhould  be  an  Original  ; 
and  not  wholly  contain  fuch  Matters  as  are  vulgar¬ 
ly  known  already.  But  the  Rules  and  Maxims 
laid  down  in  this  Romance  are  common,  trite, 
and  not  always  the  belt ;  fo  that  the  Author  is 
more  to  be  regarded  for  his  Style,  and  Condu#, 
than  for  the  Subftance  of  the  Work. 

Pamela.  There  are  Swarms  of  Moral  Romances.  One, 
of  late  Date,  divided  the  World  into  fuch  oppo- 
fite  Judgments,  that  fome  extolled  it  to  the 
Stars,  whilft  others  treated  it  with  Contempt. 
Whence  arofe,  particularly  among  the  Ladies, 
two  different  Parties,  Pamelifts  and  Antipame - 
lifts.  This  Book  deferibes  a  poor  young  Cham¬ 
bermaid,  with  whom  a  Gentleman  of  Fortune 
falls  in  Love,  and  endeavours,  by  Power  and 
Subtilty,  to  corrupt;  but  her  Virtue  and  Chafti- 
ty  prove  fo  great,  that  fhe  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  grant  unwarrantable  Favours.  Hence, 
after  fome  time,  his  impure  Love  turns  to  Eft- 
eem  ;  infomuch,  that,  without  regarding  the  In¬ 
equality  of  their  Conditions,  he  marries  her. 
Some  look  upon  this  young  Virgin  as  an  Exam¬ 
ple  for  Ladies  to  follow ;  nay,  there  have  been 
thofe,  who  did  not  fcruple  to  recommend  this 
Romance  from  the  Pulpit.  Others,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  difeover  in  it,  the  Behaviour  of  an  hypocri¬ 
tical,  crafty  Girl,  in  her  Courtfhip  ;  who  under- 
flands  the  Art  of  bringing  a  Man  to  her  Lure. 
Both  thefe  Judgments,  I  think,  are  in  the  Ex* 
treme.  For  we  cannot  entirely  rely  upon  the 

Conduct 
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Condud  of  fuch  a  Girl ;  becaufe  we  frequently 
find,  tha-  Men  are  impofed  upon  by  pretended 
Virtue:  and  yet  every  Inftance  of  Virtue  mult 
not  be  deemed  Hypocrify.  Women  of  real  Re¬ 
ligion  may  be  found,  who  have  no  fuch  finifter 
Views.  I  comply  fo  far  with  the  Ladies,  whofe 
Friendfhip  I  always  cultivate,  as  to  reckon  Pame¬ 
la  of  this  laft  good  Sort;  efpecially  as,  in  her 
Profperity,  her  Condud  is  fimilar  to  what  it  was 
before ;  fo  that  (he  pleafes  every  body  by  her  Ci¬ 
vility,  Modefty,  and  obliging  Behaviour.  Her 
Hiftory,  indeed,  would  have  been  more  exem¬ 
plary,  and  her  Condud  lefs  exceptionable,  if 
this  Heroine,  after  differing  fo  many  Perfecti¬ 
ons,  had  continued  in  her  low  Condition  ;  for, 
thus  (he  would  have  avoided  the  Cenfure  now 
pafs’d  upon  her.  At  lead,  (he  might  have 
made  her  Admirer  wait  a  few  Years,  before  (he 
concluded  the  Match.  Neverthelefs,  I  approve 
of  this  Romance,  fo  far  as  it  contains  juft  Senti¬ 
ments,  and  holds  out  an  Example  of  Virtue  and 
-Honour.  At  the  fame  time,  I  cannot  allow  it  to 
be  a  Mafter-piece ;  and  by  no  Means  think  it 
deferves  to  be  recommended  from  the  Pulpit. 

For  tho*  there  are  fome  inftrudive  Parts  in  this 
Work  ;  yet  there  are  others  too  licentious.  And 
certainly  the  Images  it  draws  of  a  beautiful  Wo¬ 
man,  her  Shape,  Air,  Neck,  Breads,  6ec.  which 
are  all  fully  difplay’d,  cannot  furnilh  a  proper 
Text  for  a  Sermon. 

The  fame  Judgment  maybe  pafs’d  upon  many  Romances 
other  Moral  Romances;  wherein  the  Charaders1*1  general, 
are  ufually  rais’d  (6  high,  that  they  rather  feem 

drawn 
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drawn  for  Angels,  than  to  fhew  what  Men  really 
are,  or  might  be  made.  Courage,  Condancy, 
Love,  &c.  are  here  fo  fublimed  and  abdraded, 
that  the  Reader,  indead  of  found  Senfe,  gets 
nothing  but  abfurd,  (trained,  Charaders,  and  un¬ 
natural  Reprefen tations.  The  Reading  of  fuch 
Books  cannot  be  recommended  ;  efpecially  (ince 
there  is  fomething  in  them  capable  of  giving  a 
wrong  Turn,  not  only  to  particular  Perfons,  but 
even  to  a  whole  Nation.  This  induced  Cervan -> 
tes  to  write  his  admirable  Don  Quixote,  in  order 
to  cure  the  perverted  Tade,  and  monftrous  Ro¬ 
domontade,  wherewith  Spain,  by  the  reading  of 
wild  Romances,  was  drangely  infatuated. 

Feigned  We  Moderns  have  found  a  particular  Pleafure, 

Voyages.  jn  thofe  morai  Performances,  publilhed  under  the 
fiditious  Titles  of  Voyages ,  Travels,  Letters,  Spec - 
tators,  &c.  Feigned  Voyages  may  be  well  adapt-, 
ed  to  improve  Morality  ;  and  many  Pieces  of  this 
kind  have  already  fucceeded.  An  Abufe,  how¬ 
ever,  is  crept  into  this  kind  of  Writing  alfo ;  for 
there  are  fome,  who,  under  Pretence  of  defcribing 
imaginary  Countries,  have  vented  various  deted- 
able  Notions,  both  againd  Religion  and  Mora¬ 
lity,  too  (hocking  to  be  mentioned.  Some 
of  thefe  Voyages  are  wrote  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  with  Lucian', s  •,  which  contains  nothing  but 
Raillery  :  and  of  this  kind  Bidderman's  Euto- 
pia,  with  others  that  refemble  it,  are  molt  in 
Edeem.  The  feigned  Voyages  wrote  by  Dr. 

■Swift,  are  a  Mixture  of  Jed  and  Earned;  but 
Jed  has,  the  upper  Hand..  In  Klim's  Subterrane¬ 
ous  Voyage  is  alfo  a  Mixture  of  Jed  and  Earned ; 

-  v  but 
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but  more  of  the  Serious.  This  Piece  contains 
fo  many  Jiving  Characters,  as  might  afford 
Materials  for  a  little  Syftem  of  Morality. 

Other  Moderns  deliver  their  Morality  in  theFi&itious 
Way  of  fuppofed  Letters  •,  and  among  thefe,  theLfter- 
moft  celebrated  are  the  well- wrote  Letters  of  the^^111^’ 
Purkijh  Spy.  And  of  late,  this  kind  of  Writ¬ 
ing  has  greatly  prevailed  ;  fo  that  we  fee  every 
Year  productive  of  Letters,  under  the  Title  of 
Perfian ,  Chine fe,  Indian ,  Jewijh ,  and  Egyptian. 

The  firft  Perfian  Letters  are  juftly  admired  •,  as 
containing  much  good  Matter,  of  new  and  ori¬ 
ginal  Invention.  I  call  them  the  firft  Letters ; 
becaufe  there  have  been  others,  fince  publifhed, 
under  the  fame  Title. 

Some  Years  ago,  certain  Perfons  of  good  Tafte  Specta- 
and  Genius,  joined  in  writing  Papers  upon  dif-  tors* 
ferent  Parts  of  Morality.  Thefe  Papers  were 
firft  publifhed  fingly,  and  afterwards  collected 
into  Volumes,  under  the  Title  of  the  Spectator. 

This  Collection  being  not  the  Work  of  one  Au¬ 
thor,  the  Papers  are  very  diffimilar.  Some  of 
them  are  new,  and  labour’d  with  fo  much  Grace 
and  Strength,  that  they  may  juftly  paf9  for 
Mafter-pieces  •,  whilft  others  are  but  middling, 
and  the  greateft  Part  of  little  Value  at  prefent. 
Whence  the  French  Tranflator  thought  proper  to 
drop  feveral  of  them  ;  and  it  were  to  be  wifhed 
he  had  omitted  more. 

Many  Authors  have  unfuccefsfully  imitated  this 
Work  •,  for  the  new  Spectators  are  no  way  com¬ 
parable  to  the  beft  Papers  of  the  old  one.  Mod 
of  the  foreign  Spectators  are,  like  the  Englijh ,  a 
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Colleftion  of  Effays  by  different  Hands :  and 
fome  of  them  juftly  deferve  the  Preference  to  the 
French  Spectator  ;  wherein  the  Morality  appears 
much  more  fhining  than  folid.  The  modern 
French  Moralifts,  in  general,  have  more  regard 
to  Shew  than  Reality.  A  polite  Style  appears  to 
be  their  principal  View.  Their  Thoughts  and 
Reflections  are  commonly  beftowed  upon  paint¬ 
ing  the  favourite  Pafiions,  and  the  Bent  of  the 
Ladies  •,  which  makes  one  principal  Part,  both  of 
their  jocofe  and  ferious  Writings  ;  their  Morality, 
and  their  Plays :  whence  a  Play  with  them,  is 
no  Play  at  all,  unlefs  it  turn  upon  Love,  and 
end  in  a  Wedding.  They  affedt  to  fhew  a  cer¬ 
tain  external  Gentility  •,  and  look  upon  other 
Writers  as  grofs,  who  in  the  reprefenting  of 
Vices  go  to  the  Point,  and  diredtly  apply  to  the 
Cure  :  whilft  thefe  polite  Authors  are  content  to 
blazon  and  difplay  certain  Foibles  and  Levities, 
with  a  fuperficial  gloffy  Morality,  that  goes  no 
deeper  than  the  Skin. 

But  this  is  only  to  be  underftood  of  the  later 
French  Moralifts  ;  for  as  to  Montagne ,  Charrony 
Moliere ,  Boileau ,  le  Nolle ,  and  others  of  the  laft 
Century  ;  they  treated  Morality  after  the  Model 
of  the  Ancients;  and  therefore  their  Writings  will 
remain  immortal.  But  every  Age  has  its  particular 
Tafte ;  and  it  happens  with  the  French  Writings  as 
with  their  Cloaths,  which  change  their  Fafhion  fo 
much,  that  the  Drefs  of  one  Year  fhall  appear 
comely  and  decent,  but  that  of  another  phanta- 
ftic  or  odious.  Many  judicious  Perfons  com¬ 
plain  of  this  bad  Tafte  in  France  ;  and  their  Au¬ 
thors 
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thors  weakly  excufe  themfelves,  by  faying,  they 
muft  adapt  their  Writings  to  the  Tafte  of  their 
Readers.  But  who  fhould  endeavour  to  correct 
and  reform  the  Public  Tafte,  if  Writers  do  not  ? 

Under  the  jocofe  Morality,  may  be  compre- Satyr, 
hended  Satyr  and  Plays.  In  Satyr  we  have  two 
ancient  Authors,  Horace  and  Juvenal ,  whom 
the  Moderns  follow  as  Patterns.  Among  the 
modern  Satyrifts,  Boileau  defervedly  claims  theBoileaii, 
Preference  ;  not  only  in  refpedt  of  true  Politenefs 
and  Style,  but  Choice  of  Subjedt.  He  has  reftrain- 
ed  the  Licentioufnefs  of  the  ancient  Satyr,  and 
paved  the  Way  to  a  more  juft  and  temperate 
Kind  :  tho*  it  may  fairly  be  faid,  that  he  fome- 
times  tranfgrefles  his  own  Rules,  and  fatyrizes 
Perfons  by  Name  •,  which  is  not  allowable. 

But  of  all  the  Kinds  of  Writing,  none  is  bet- Plays, 
ter  adapted,  to  recommend  Morality,  and  fhew  the 
Nature  of  Virtue,  and  Vice,  in  an  agreeable  in- 
ftrudlive  Manner,  than  Plays.  The  Ancient  Co¬ 
medy  is  extremely  ftrong,  and  ftrikes  deep ;  but 
is  withal,  too  coarfe  and  biting  ;  as  plainly  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  remaining  Comedies  of  Arijlopbanes. 
Menander  is  the  firft,  among  the  Greeks ,  who 
exhibited  Morality  in  a  lefs  Blocking  Manner : 
but  of  all  the  Plays  he  wrote,  not  one  is  preferv- 
ed  to  our  Times. 

Among  the  Roman  Writers  of  Comedy,  Plan-  Plautus 
tus  and  Terence  are  the  principal  :  and  the  Learn-  and 
ed  are  divided  in  Opinion  about  them.  The  ge-Terence' 
nerality  prefer  Terence  to  Plautus  ;  but  I  cannot 
concur.  The  Style  of  Terence  indeed,  is  purer, 
and  the  Regularity  of  his  Plays  greater,  than  in 
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Plautus ,  lo  as  to  have  fewer  Failings  :  but  I 
think  Plautus ,  with  all  his  Faults,  is  incompa¬ 
rably  the  better  Comic  Poet.  I  compare  the  Plays 
of  Terence  to  an  ordinary  faultlefs  Face  ;  but 
thofe  of  Plautus  to  an  extraordinary  Beauty,  with 
her  Specks  and  Moles.  Learned  Men  may  be  but 
indifferent  Judges  of  Plays  ;  one  grows  fond  of 
the  Style,  another  of  the  Manners  and  Decorum, 
and  a  third  of  the  Rules  of  the  Drama  :  whereas, 
a  Play  may  have  Elegance,  Manners,  and  all 
the  Characters,  be  written  conformable  to  the 
Rules  of  Arijlotle ,  and  yet  be  no  true  Comedy 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have  lome  dif- 
agreeable  Blemifhes,  and  yet  be  a  Mafter- piece. 
No  one  can  deny  that  Plautus’s  Aulularia  has  its 
Faults  •,  yet  it  (lands  at  the  Head  of  all  the  Co¬ 
medies,  both  ancient  and  modern.  A  fingle 
Moll  ere  may,  in  this  Refpedt,  prove  a  better 
Judge  than  a  whole  Univerfity.  Moliere  thought 
proper  to  imitate  Plautus  exaCtly  ;  and  was  at 
the  Trouble  of  tranflating  fome  of  his  Come¬ 
dies  for  the  French  Stage.  He  could  not  pro^ 
mile  himfelf  the  fame  Succefs  with  the  Come¬ 
dies  of  Terence,  and  therefore  never  meddled 
with  them  ;  notwithftanding  their  Elegance  and 
Regularity.  Some  of  Plautus’s  Plays,  as  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Aulularia ;  Amphitruo ,  Menachmi , 
Pfeudolus ,  Mcjidlaria,  &c.  (till  continue  in  full 
Vogue  •,  and  are  a  died  with  fuch  Succefs,  as 
never  to  tire  the  Audience.  And  hence  ap¬ 
pears  what  the  Soul  of  Comedy  is  which 
no  Writer  can  poffefs,  unlefs  Nature  has 
form’d  it  in  him.  Others,  by  Labour,  Di- 
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ligence,  Obfervation,  and  a  diftinguiftting  Geni¬ 
us,  may  produce  regular,  terfe  Comedies,  equal 
to  thofe  of  T trence  •,  whofe  corred  Style  is  his 
principal  Beauty,  and  procures  him  Efteem : 
but  "Terence  certainly  wants  Invention,  the  Vis 
comica ,  the  Wit  and  Raillery,  which  are  the 
Soul,  and  Life,  and  Spirit,  of  Comedy.  The 
Plays  of  Plautus  have  been  the  Support  of  the 
European  Stage  ;  whilft  thofe  "of  Terence ,  tran- 
ilated,  will  not  bear  ading. 

The  Art  of  writing  Moral  Plays  died  witliMol 
Plautus  and  Terence ;  infomuch  that  Moliere 
may  be  reckon’d  the  firft  who  revived  departed 
Comedy,  and  brought  it  again  upon  the  Stage, 
by  copying  after  the  Model  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  It  may  juftly  be  faid  of  him,  that 
he  did  not  only  happily  follow,  but  even  excelled 
his  Makers  •,  fo  as,  on  that  Account,  to  claim  a 
Place  amongft  the  greateft  modern  Philofophers. 
And,  certainly,  no  Modern  has  better  ftudied 
the  human  Appetites  and  Pafiion's ;  which  he 
defcribes  in  fuch  a  jocofe  and  pleafing  Manner, 
as  to  be  more  entertaining  and  inftruding  than 
Theophrafius.  Under  whatever  Form,  or  Man¬ 
ner  of  Writing,  this  is  performed  ;  it  becomes 
a  Work  worthy  of  a  Philofopher.  That  Mo¬ 
rality  is  the  moft  ufeful,  which  produces  the 
bed  Effett :  and  I  queftion  whether  the  moft 
folid  Exhortations  of  Philofophers  have  pro¬ 
duced  greater  Effetts,  in  curbing  the  Follies, 
and  reftraining  the  Fopperies  of  Mankind,  than 
the  Comedies  of  Moliere  \  notwithftanding  he 
writes  in  the  Way  of  Plealantry  :  and  it  may  be 

C  3  doubted, 
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doubted,  whether  the  moft  labour’d  Sermon  can 
be  fo  capable  of  converting  a  Hypocrite,  as  the 
Tartuffe or  any  Funeral  Oration  have  fo  great 
an  EfFedt,  as  the  Fejlin  de  Pierre . 

Paradoxes.  This  may  appear  paradoxical ;  but,  I  hold  it 
to  be  the  Duty  of  a  W riter  to  combat  Errors,  and 
diftinguifh  Reality  from  Appearance,  To  fpeak 
or  write  upon  Subjects,  which  have  already  been 
treated  of,  in  the  fame  Manner,  a  thoufand  times 
over,  is  neither  ufeful  nor  entertaining.  To  ha* 
rangue  upon  the  bad  Effedts  of  Extravagance, 
Covetoufnefs,  and  other  common  Vices,  is  no 
more  than  declaiming  in  the  Manner  of  Orators : 
but  to  difcover,  and  manifeft,  how  the  Shadow 
comes  to  be  miftaken  for  the  Subftance  ;  and  how 
Vices  come  to  be  confounded  with  Virtues,  is  per- 
forming  the  Part  of  a  Teacher.  And  in  this  Light 
it  is,  that  I  value  paradoxical  Opinions  ;  which 
being  once  fundamentally  explained,  and  ufefully 
illuftrated,  maybe  looked  uponasnewDifcoveries. 
Paradoxi-  But  inftead  of  explaining  fuch  Paradoxes  upon 
cal  Writ-  proper  Principles,  certain  Writers  have  appeared, 
who,  proud  of  their  own  Wifdom,  and  fublime 
Underftandings,  broach  and  propagate  pernicious 
Opinions,  tending  to  degrade  and  debafe  Man¬ 
kind. 

Mr.  Bayle.  Among  fuch  Writers  I  reckon  Mr.  Bayle  ;  who 
feems  to  have  combated  certain  Opinions,  mere¬ 
ly  becaufe  they  were  generally  received.  In  this 
Oafs  I  alfo  rank  another  ingenious  Gentleman, 
who  pretends  that  all  Virtues  fpring  from  wicked 
and  immoral  Sources ;  which  is  certainly  going 
too  far,  and  deftroying  Morality  at  once.  For 

tho* 
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tho*  we  Ihould  allow,  that  many  ufeful  Things 
proceed  from  bad  Motives  *,  and  that  “  Pride 
“  and  Vanity  have  eredted  more  Hofpitals,  than 
<£  the  Virtues  •,  **  yet  it  does  not  follow,  that 
Pride  and  Vanity  have  eredted  them  all 

The  Sophiftry  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees  deferves  Fable  of 
to  be  particularly  expofed  ;  becaufe  it  undertakes  the  Bees, 
to  defend  Vices,  and  to  fhew  their  Neceflity  in 
Society.  This  Fable  pretends,  4 6  it  would  be  im- 
“  polfible  to  render  a  State  flourifhing  and  happy, 

“  if  all  bad  Things,  moral  and  natural,  were 
“  excluded  out  of  it.”  In  the  Article  of  natural 
bad  Things,  perhaps  the  Dodlrine  may  be  te¬ 
nable.  As  Phyficians  thrive  by  Sicknefs,  we  can¬ 
not  fufpedl  their  Sincerity,  if  they  fhould  wifh  for 
fickly  Times.  *  According  to  the  old  Greek  Po¬ 
et,  “  few  Dodtors  rejoice  to  find  their  Neigh- 
“  bours  healthy.”  A  wealthy  Farmer  is  not  con¬ 
tented  with  Years  of  Plenty,  but  rejoices  in  Times 
of  Scarcity  *,  a  Lawyer  delights  in  growing  Con¬ 
tentions  ;an  Undertaker  in  Funerals  ;  and  a  Sol¬ 
dier  in  War  and  Plunder.  Hence,  a  certain  French 
Surgeon,  Fierre  de  Fiery ,  by  Name,  worfhipped 
the  Image  of  Charles  the  Eighth  ;  becaufe  that 
King  firft  brought  the  Venereal  Difeafe  into 
France  :  by  the  curing  of  which  the  Surgeon  raif- 
ed  an  Eftate.  So  far,  therefore,  the  Fable  of 
the  Bees  may  pofiibly  be  in  the  right,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  natural  Evils  ;  but  to  fuppofe  Vice  and 
Immorality  neceflary  in  a  State,  is  an  abfurd  and 
derogatory  Notion,  fitter  for  the  Kingdom  of 

C  4  Darknefs, 

*  See  hereafter  Sett.  IV.  Ellay  III.  Of  Evil  in  the  World* 
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Darknefs,  than  for  Human  Society.  Mankind 
are  the  Creatures  of  GOD,  not  Children  of  the 
Devil:  whoever  would  make  them  fuch,  may 
be  defervedly  pitied,  or  held  in  Contempt. 

Paradoxes  have  often  lead  me  to  enquire  into 
the  Origin  of  generally  received  Opinions;  by 
which  Means  I  have  difcovered,  that  many  efta- 
blilhed  Maxims  are  not  fo  much  founded  in  Nature 
and  Reafon,  as  in  Cuftom  and  Refpedt.  If  it  be 
objected  that  I  entertain  fingular  Opinions,  and 
patronize  Paradoxes ;  I  anfwer,  with  Cbryfippus , 
that  this  may  poffibly  proceed  from  a  Love  of 
Truth  :  for,  to  think  juft  as  others  do,  and  al¬ 
ways  to  go  along  with  the  Herd,  rather  indicates 
Indolence  and  obfequicus  Belief,  than  any  la¬ 
borious  Self-Refledtion. 

J  mull  indeed  confefs,  that  my  Tafte  in  Books 
is  odd,  and  almoft  fingular,  fo  that  I  am  tho¬ 
roughly  pleafed  with  very  few ;  and  yet  I  have  a 
general  Love  for  the  Sciences.  The  middling 
Authors  are  naufeous  to  me  ;  and  I  had  rather 
read  Fairy-Tales  than  an  Author  who  writes  be¬ 
low  his  Subject.  This  Tafte  of  mine  has  obliged 
me  to  read  the  beft  Books  over  and  over  again  ; 
in  which  I  have  found  great  Delight,  and  never 
Grctiuj.  grew  tired.  Grotius ,  de  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads , 

is  a  great  Favourite  of  mine  ;  and  ftill  has  all  the  j 
Charms  of  Novelty,  tho’  I  have  read  him  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times.  This  extraordinary  Man,  who 
improved  the  Docftrine  of  Mdrality,  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Numbers  •,  but,  in  my  Opinion,  not  one 
has  arrived  at  his  Perfection.  Every  Sentence  of 
his  is  a  Rule,  every  Rule  an  Oracle,  and  his  Style 

fo 
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To  beautiful  and  charming,  that  I  read  him  as  I 
do  one  of  the  bed  ancient  Writers.  And  doubt- 
lefs  the  Fame  of  this  great  Author,  and  the 
Dodtrines  he  delivers,  will  defcend  to  lateft  Po- 
fterity. 

Of  all  the  Roman  Writers,  I  . take  Petronius  i opetronius. 
be  the  greateft  univerfal  Mafter  ;  for  he  appears 
perfedt  in  every  Point.  His  Hiftory  is  fo  clear 
and  exprelfive,  fo  pure  and  elegant,  that  he  con- 
tefts  the  Prize  with  Livy.  His  Poetry  is  Virgi- 
lian  ;  his  Satyr  is  fprightly,  pointed,  and  fhews 
the  richeft  Vein.  We  every  where  find  in  him 
fuch  Strokes  of  Wit,  as  give  him  the  Preference 
to  the  Comic  Poets.  He  is  the  only  Latin  Au¬ 
thor,  who  (peaks  the  Cant  and  common  Language 
of  the  Charadters  he  introduces,  and  paints  their 
Babble  in  its  genuine  lively  Colours ;  fo  that 
when  he  relates  the  Difcourfe  of  <Trimalchid>s 
Guefts,  one  would  think  he  had  fpent  his  Life  in 
fuch  contemptible  Company.  But  as  he  alfo  de- 
fcribes  Obfcenities,  he  is,  by  no  Means,  an  Au¬ 
thor  fit  for  the  perufal  of  Youth. 

My  ftrange  Tafte  prefers  Ovid  to  Virgil.  Per-  Ovid, 
haps  I  may  be  wrong  in  this  ;  but  I  cannot 
hitherto  be  convinced  of  it :  for  I  have  never 
yet  met  with  a  Poet,  in  any  degree,  comparable 
to  Ovid ;  who,  whether  he  writes  high  or  low, 
concife  or  full,  jocofe  or  ferious,  is  always  charm¬ 
ing  to  me.  His  Metamorphofis ,  tho’  writ  in  a 
pompous  Style,  is  yet  fo  flowing  and  eafy,  that 
Children  and  Beginners  in  Latin  may  read  him. 

If  we  compare  Ovid  with  other  Poets,  they  all 
appear  artificial,  and  he  alone  natural.  Nay., 

let 
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let  Ovid  be  t ran  dated  into  Profe,  and  he  does  not 
lofe  his  lofty  native  Spirit :  and  this  Spirit  it  is, 
that  particularly  diftinguilhes  his  Poems  from 
Profaic  Writings.  Profodia ,  which  is  the  Plague 
of  other  Poets,  never  Hands  in  the  Way  of  I 
Ovid.  His  Verfe  flows  in  fuch  a  natural  Order  ! 
of  Words,  as  if  he  were  not  obliged  to  obferve 
the  Rules  of  Poetry  :  and  this  again  remarkably 
diftinguifhes  him  from  other  Poets,  who  invert 
and  jumble  the  Order  of  Words,  in  fuch  a  Man¬ 
ner  as  disfigures  their  Verfe,  and  makes  all  ap-  .. 
pear  a  Hyjleron  Proteron .  Ovid  not  only  ob¬ 
serves  this  eafy  natural  Order  of  Words,  in  his 
Love-Poems,  his  Elegies,  and  Epiftles,  but  like- 
wife  in  his  moft  magnificent  Defcriptions,  and  j 
Transformations;  nay,  he  never  quits  it  even  in 
his  lively,  fpirituous,  and  fiery  Pafiages.  The 
Meafuring  of  Syllables,  and  the  Scanning  of  the  ! 
Verfe,  appear  to  have  been  no  Reftraint  upon 
this  genuine  Poet.  Nor  can  any  other  be  produ¬ 
ced  like  him,  in  lofty,  clear,  and  moving  Expref- 
fion.  What  other  Poets  endeavour,  with  im- 
menfe  Labour,  to  bring  about  in  Efiays,  fo  as 
to  render  them  clear  and  intelligible,  Ovid  per¬ 
forms  in  entire  Books  together,  with  the  greatefl 
Perfpicuity  and  Energy  of  Didtion,  and  not  the 
leaft  Appearance  of  Conftraint.  In  one  Word, 
Ovid  is  to  be  reckon’d  among  thofe  who  are  Po¬ 
ets  by  Birth  and  Nature  :  and  we  may  well  fay 
of  him,  that  he  was  nurfed  by  the  Mufes.  The 
chief  Reafon  of  his  being  fo  little  relifhed,  I 
take  to  be  his  Commonnefs ;  not  only  becaufe  he 
is  a  Claflic  of  the  lower  Forms,  but  becaufe  his 

Meta- 
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Metamorphofes  are  generally  ufed  by  Poets, 
Painters,  Sculptors,  Gravers,  Players,  Learned 
and  Unlearned  *,  who  have  turned  and  twilled 
him,  till  the  Potters  are  grown  tired  of  their 
Clay,  and  the  Confectioners  cloy’d  with  their 
Sweetmeats.  Almoft  every  Verfe  in  Ovid  is  an 
Epigram,  where  Wit,  Invention,  and  Elegance 
predominate;  and  yet  each  Verfe  is  as  eafy,  clear, 
and  expreflive  as  Profe. 

I  have  read  Juvenal  fo  often,  that  I  can  nearly  juvenai 
repeat  each  Satyr  by  Heart.  His  Satyrs  pleafe  and 
me  more  than  thofe  of  Horace.  Horace ,  indeed, 
excells  Juvenal  in  Spirit;  hut  Juvenal  excells 
Horace  in  Strength.  Horace  tickles  and  delights 
his  Reader ;  but  Juvenal  is  earned,  nervous, 
fharp,  and  dinging.  Horace  judges  from  external 
Appearances  ;  but  Juvenal  goes  deeper,  difeo- 
vers  fecret  and  hidden  Vice,  drags  it  forth,  and 
rouzes  Reflection  in  his  Reader.  Juvenal  is  rich 
and  fruitful  in  his  DoCtrine  and  Defcriptions ;  Ho¬ 
race  only  aims  at  certain  Failings;  and  frequently 
touches  upon  a  fingle  Confideration  over  and  over 
i  again.  Juvenal  explains  his  Point  fundamentally, 
and  never  runs  from  it ;  which  we  cannot  fay  of 
Horace.  In  his  Hrd  Satyr,  Horace  jeds  with  the 
Ficklenefs  of  Mankind  ;  and  in  the  fame  Breath 
endeavours  to  render  Covetoufnefs  ridiculous.  In 
his  third  Satyr  he  cenfures  thofe  who  difeover  to 
others  the  flight  Failings  of  Friends,  and  do  not 
obferve  any  in  themfelves  ;  immediately  after 
which,  he  comes  to  the  Stoical  Maxim,  <£  that 
‘‘  all  Crimes  are  equal  and  his  Conduct  is  the 
fame  in  the  red  of  his  Satyrs.  It  mud  however 

be 
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be  acknowledged  that  there  are,  in  his  Works, 
Paflages  which  fhew  a  ripe  and  mafterly  Judg¬ 
ment.  Yet  he  is  extremely  diflimilar  to  himfelf ; 
fo  that  in  refpedt  both  of  his  Matter  and  Style,  he 
appears  as  variable  as  his  Butt  Ligellius .  And 
as  his  Verfification  is  extremely  forced,  he  feems 
to  me  no  Poet  by  Nature  •,  but  made  fo  by  Art, 
Labour,  and  Study.  Moreover,  he  holds  the 
Principles  of  Epicurus  ;  denies  a  Providence  ;  and 
praifes  Virtues  only  for  their  Ules  in  Life.  Ju¬ 
venal's  Morals  are  much  better  ;  he  fpeaks  fen-. 
fibly  and  venerably  of  GOD,  and  of  good  Adti- 
ons ;  and  has  many  noble  Sentiments  not  unwor¬ 
thy  of  a  Chriftian. 

Cicero  and  My  Tafte,  I  acknowledge,  is  odd  ;  but  I  fpeak 
from  my  own  Feeling,  and  have  found  fome 
as  odd  as  myfelf,  in  preferring  Pliny's  Epift les  to 
Cicero's.  I  know  it  is  Herefy,  thus  to  prefer  a 
young  Latin  Writer  to  an  Ancient.  But  even 
the  Writings  of  Seneca  appear  to  me  better  la¬ 
boured  than  the  Philolophical  Works  of  Cicero. 
Indeed,  Cicero  has  a  flowing  Style  •,  which,  I  lup- 
pofe,  is  the  principal  Caufe  of  his  Reputation  as 
a  Writer.  But  fome  take  that  for  a  Beau¬ 
ty,  which  to  others  is  difxgreeable.  Some  have 
no  Relifli  for  Writings  compofed  with  Labour, 
Thought,  Judgment,  and  Reflection  ;  but  ad¬ 
mire  what  Aides  eafily  over  their  Minds,  and  leaves 
nothing  but  faint  placid  Images  and  imperfect 
Traces  behind  ;  with  a  happy  Remembrance  of 
being  pleafed,  amufed,  and  lulled  by  their  Read¬ 
ing.  I  dare  not  call  fuch  Readers  Ciceronians  ; 
for  the  Golden  Age  of  Writers  has  many  Defen- 
i  ders. 
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ders.  But  Men  frequently  follow  the  Judgment 
of  others,  without  confidering  for  themfelves  ; 
and  are  led,  guided,  and  directed,  as  fo  many 
Children,  what  they  are  to  like  or  diflike,  praife 
or  condemn.  It  is  laid,  we  do  not  difcover  fuch 
Beauties,  Eloquence,  and  Ornaments  in  later 
Writers  as  in  thofe  of  Antiquity  *,  and  particular¬ 
ly  thofe  of  the  Golden  Age.  And  thus,  as  Ci¬ 
cero  cenfures  Demetrius  Phaleraus  in  refpedt  of 
Greek ,  fo  Quintilian  cenfures  Seneca ,  and,  covert¬ 
ly,  Pliny  in  refpe£t  of  Latin ,  for  fpoiling  the’ 

Beauty  of  the  Language  ;  as  if  when  a  Writer 
fharpens  or  alters  his  Style,  or  varies  his  Phrafe, 
he  mull  needs  corrupt  a  whole  Language,  or 
alter  its  Lorce.  If  Pliny  and  Seneca  had  lived  in 
the  Golden  Age,  and  Cicero  in  the  Silver  Age, 

*tis  Odds  but  Men  would  have  judged  differently 
of  thefe  Authors. 

I  have  frequently  read  the  Iliad>  without  find- Homer  and 
ing  in  it  what  others  have  found  ;  yet  cannot  join t>lutarcl1, 
with  thofe  modern  Rebels  againft  Homer ,  who 
allow  him  no  Place  in  the  Lift  of  good  Writers. 

I  admire  Homer  for  his  Spirit  and  noble  Simpli¬ 
city  of  Style  •,  and  I  value  his  Works  as  the  ge¬ 
nuine  Fountain  of  the  Greek  Language.  But  for 
the  Treafures  of  Learning  faid  to  be  lodged  in 
him,  and  the  immenfe  Advantages  of  his  Works 
to  Orators,  Statefmen,  Generals,  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences,  my  Eyes  are  not  good  enough  to  fee  them  •» 
tho*  I  think  thofe  happy  who  can.  His  Exam¬ 
ples  are  not  always  to  be  followed.  It  could  not  be 
good  Conduct  for  the  General  of  an  Army,  to 
leave  the  Field  in  the  midft  of  a  Battle,  as  Ho¬ 
mer 
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fner  makes  Hettor  do.  Some  propofe  the  Speech¬ 
es  of  Nejior  as  a  Pattern  to  Orators  :  I  know  not 
what  Effedt  they  may  have  upon  others ;  I  am 
fure  they  have  often  made  me  fweat.  But  I  dif- 
pute  no  Man’s  Tafte;  and  all  Squabbles  about  the 
Matter  are  frivolous.  In  Point  of  Inftructionj 
I  hold  Plutarch  fuperior  to  Homer  ;  becaufe  Plu¬ 
tarch  appears  to  me  the  principal  Writer,  where¬ 
in  the  Wifdom  of  the  Ancients  is  preferved. 


III. 


A  Sketch  of  Human  Life. 

H  E  Life  of  Man  feems  fhort  in  refpedt  of 


x  Comforts  *,  but  long  in  refpedt  of  Miferies. 
A  Child  comes  crying  into  the  World,  as  if  ap- 
prehenfive  of  the  Milery  he  is  born  to.  Indeed, 
we  cannot  figure  to  ourfelves  a  more  indigent 
Creature  than  a  new-born  Infant ;  the  Day  of 
whofe  Birth  muft  infallibly  prove  the  Day  of  its 
Death,  without  the  Help  of  others  :  for  unlefs 
properly  afiifted,  with  Care  and  Skill,  to  fupport 
his  tender  Frame  ;  he  would  juft  make  his  Ap¬ 
pearance,  like  an  Adtor  in  an  Opera,  fing  his 
Dirge,  and  quit  the  Stage.  With  all  the  Care 
taken  to  preferve  the  Life  of  a  Child,  Death 
threatens  him  every  Hour  ;  becaufe  his  Body,  on 
account  of  its  Delicacy,  feems,  like  a  Bubble, 
capable  of  breaking  by  the  leaft  rude  Accident. 
He  muft,  therefore,  be  watched  Day  and  Night ; 
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be  covered  up  in  Blankets  and  Wrappers,  and 
delivered  over  to  theNurfe  to  be  fed,  and  lulled, 
and  fung  to  Sleep.  This  is  the  State  of  a  Child, 
in  his  tender  Years ;  and  makes  the  firft  A6t  of 
the  Tragedy,  as  Shakefpear  defcribes  it. 

Soon  after  the  Infant  is  weaned,  and  the  Nurfechildh 
difmiffed,  the  little  Creature  is  put  into  the 
Hands  of  a  Tutor,  or  Schoolmafter ;  who  en¬ 
deavours  to  harden  his  tender  Skin,  with  the  Rod 
and  the  Ferula.  And  now  the  young  Brain  mull: 
be  ploughed  and  harrowed,  to  prepare  it  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Rudiments  of  Grammar;  which,  if 
the  Head  be  not  capable  of  retaining,  the  Hands 
and  Back  muft  fmart  for  it.  This  Difcipline 
may  indeed  be  tolerated,  provided  it  is  only  ex- 
ercifed  to  the  Child’s  Advantage :  for,  as  Valetu¬ 
dinarians  take  difagreeable  Medicines  to  improve 
[heir  Conftitutions ;  untoward  Youngfters  may 
fubmit  to  Correction,  when  they  know  that 
;very  Lalh,  and  every  Knock  is  a  Token  of 
Love:  tho’  many  a  Boy  may  fay  with  the  Poet  ; 

;t  A  force  de  m?  aimer  tu  me  rends  miferable .** 

Sut  Matters  ufually  difpenfe  Correction  according 
:o  the  innate  Acid  of  their  own  Tempers; 
ind  retaliate  upon  the  Backs  of  others,  thofe  Stripes 
hey  received  when  School-Boys  themfelves.  The 
?upil,  after  having,  for  fome  Years,  been  thus 
iifciplined ;  inftruCted  in  Things  neceffary  and 
jnnecefiary,  ufeful  and  ufelefs,  is  at  length  fet 
free :  and  now  he  expeCts  to  reap  the  Fruit  of  his 
Labour  and  Suffering !  But,  the  Joy  arifing  up- 
)n  the  Expiration  of  this  Slavery,  like  Light- 
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ning,  juft  flafhes  and  vanifhes.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  School-Difcipline,  and  Academical 
Drudgery,  follow  Anxiety  of  Mind,  and  the 
Cares  of  Life ;  fo  that  the  next  fucceeding  State 
may  poftibly  prove  more  diftrefsful  than  the  firft. 

Manhood.  For  now,  feveral  Years,  and  often  the  Prime 
of  Life,  muft  be  fpent  in  Attendance,  and  the 
feeking  of  Patrons  or  Preferment.  And  it  hap¬ 
pens  unluckily  in  this  Situation,  that  what  a  Man 
learnt  at  School  proves  of  little  Service  to  him  ; 
becaufe  the  Way  to  the  Antichambers  .of  the 
Great,  differs  from  the  Road  to  Parnajjus.  To 
fucceed  in  Life,  inftead  of  Latin  and  Greek ,  a 
Man  fhould  furnifli  himfelf  with  Humility  and 
Patience  ;  and  inftead  of  courting  the  Mufes,  in¬ 
gratiate  himfelf  with  Ladies  of  Quality,  or  their 
Women.  All  learned  Ambition,  and  towering 
Thoughts,  muft  now  be  abandoned  ;  and  no 
Condefcenfion  be  fpared.  Single  Addrefs  is  here 
more  ufeful  than  all  the  liberal  Sciences ;  and 
how  to  gain  the  great  Man’s  Favour  and  Intereft, 
is  the  Study  of  Studies.  A  Suitor  muft  imitate  the 
Worm  ;  creep  in  at  Levees  j  bend,  and  buckle, 
and  fuffer,  and  fubmit. 

When,  at  laft,  a  Competency  is  fervilely  ob¬ 
tained,  frefti  Incumbrances  arife  :  a  Houfe  muft 
be  furnifhed,  an  Equipage  provided  ;  and  before 
*  the  fuccefsful  Man  is  fettled,  his  Tafte  and  Re- 
lifh  for  this  Kind  of  Life  may  poftibly  be  gone. 
Then  enfues  a  miferable  State  of  Things!  Whilft 
a  Man  is  capable  of  enjoying  Pleafure,  he  wants 
the  Means  j  and  when  he  has  got  the  Means,  he 
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wants  the  Appetite  *,  fo  that  the  prefent  Plenty 
becomes  as  difagreeable  as  the  preceding  Want : 
for,  to  have  nothing,  and  to  like  nothing,  differ 
but  little.  And  thus  till  a  Man  is  pad  the  Age 
for  relifhing  Matrimony,  he  may  not  be  able  to 
provide  for  a  Wife. 

Plenty  and  a  Difufe  of  it,  or  a  general  Diflike  Old  Age. 
of  the  World,  often  attend  Old  Age.  And  if 
Age,  of  itfelf,  does  not  compleat  the  Misfortune, 

Infirmity  and  Weaknefs,  Difgud  and  Diffatis- 
fadtion,  ufually  clofe  the  Scene.  For,  “  Old-Age 
“  is  the  Harbour  of  Calamities.”  This,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  is  the  Courfe  of  Human  Life ;  at  lead,  it 
has  been  the  Tenour  of  mine,  and  of  far  the 
greater  Part  of  my  Acquaintance.  Many,  in¬ 
deed,  go  different  Ways  to  the  fame  End  ;  but 
few  of  all  thefe  Ways  are  without  Briars  and 
Thorns,  Vexations  and  Torments.  For,  the  Pil¬ 
grimage  of  Man  is  a  State  of  Suffering,  tho*  the 
Sufferings  differ  in  Kind.  All  the  Roads  of  Life 
are  rough,  and  narrow,  and  craggy,  and  brok¬ 
en;  and  the  common  Gulph,  in  which  they  all 
terminate,  is  Death.  And,  thus,  as  Life  begins, 
fo  it  ufually  ends,  with  bewailing  ;  as  we  fee  by 
daily  Experience. 

If  any  Man  judges  this  Defcription  too  tragi-  No  j^an 
cal,  I  felicitate  him  upon  having  paffed  his  Life  to  be  en- 
with  lefs  Trouble  and  fewer  Misfortunes.  Forvied* 
my  own  part,  1  judge  the  Sketch  not  aggravated. 

The  happy  Days  I  have  feen  in  the  World,  may 
foon  be  numbered.  If  others  can  reckon  up  a 
Series  of  happy  Years,  it  would  be  Joy  to  me  ; 
for  as  we  are  all  Fellow -Sufferers,  we  ought  by 
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no  Means,  to  envy  one  another  our  fhort-lived 
Enjoyments.  The  Pradice  of  thofe  Bigots  fhould 
never  be  followed,  who  deny  themfelves  no 
Gratifications,  but  allow  none  to  their  Neigh¬ 
bours. 

From  the  Miferies  to  which  the  prefent  Life 
is  fubjed,  arifes  a  moll  comfortable  Demonftra- 
tion  of  a  future  State.  If  there  was  to  be  no 
Life  after  this,  we  might  fay,  that  “  God  had 
<c  made  Man  in  his  Anger,”  and  render’d  him 
the  moft  miferable  of  all  the  Creatures.  For, 
tho’  Brutes  are  fubjed  to  Mifery  and  Death,  yet 
they  are  free  from  Care  and  Anxiety  ;  fo  that 
even  the  Underftanding,  allotted  to  Man,  would 
then  diftinguifh  him,  in  Mifery,  from  Brutes  ; 
who  are  not  encumbered  about  any  thing  more 
than  the  prefent,  whilft  Men  are  attentive  to  paft, 
to  prefent,  and  to  future  Evils.  But  the  glorious 
and  juft  Expedation  of  the  Life  to  come  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  fweetening  all  the  Bitternefs  in  this; 
provided  we  fo  mould  our  Thoughts,  as  to  look 
upon  earthly  Miferies  as  no  Miferies  at  all,  in 
Companion  of  the  future  Joys  we  are  to  exped. 
And,  certainly,  the  greater  Sufferings  we  inno¬ 
cently  undergo  in  this  World,  the  more  pleafing 
Idea  we  may  adually  have  of  the  promifed  Fe¬ 
licities,  in  the  Life  eternal.  To  diminifti  the 
Miferies  of  this  Life,  and  prepare  the  Mind  for 
a  better,  is  the  Aim  of  the  Author  ;  who  wifhes 
he  had  Abilities  adequate  to  fo  glorious  a  Work, 
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IV. 

Of  the  Sciences. 

THE  Sciences  may  be  divided  into  three  The Scien- 
Clafifes ;  the  necefiary,  the  ufeful, ,  and  the ces  dlvlded 
hurtful.  Of  the  necefiary  Kind  are  thofe  that  fary^ufe^ 
teach  us  our  Duty  to  GOD  and  Man  •,  thus  com-  ful,  and 
prehending  Divinity  and  Morality.  That  thefe  hurtM. 
two  are  necefiary,  all  Men  agree ;  and  differ  only 
as  to  the  Manner  of  teaching  and  ufing  them. 

We  generally  begin  with  inltrufting  Children 
in  Divinity,  and  ftamp  the  Myfteries  of  Re-  nit 
velation  upon  their  tender  Minds,  before  they  and 
have  learnt  Morality.  This  Procedure  appears  M°raIlty* 
asabfurd,  as  if  a  Boy,  in  order  to  learn  Latin> 
fhould  begin  with  Livy  before  the  Accidence. 

Children  mull  firft  be  made  intelligent,  before 
they  can  properly  be  made  Chriftians.  The 
Foundation  jfhould  be  prepared,  before  the  Build¬ 
ing  is  ereded ;  and  the  Paper  be  Itilfened,  be¬ 
fore  it  is  wrote  upon. 

The  Method  of  inftrudting  Youth,  fhould  Education 
have  two  Views  •,  the  firfi:  to  form  them  Men,  and to  have 
the  fecond  to  form  them  Chriftians.  For,  by  be-  two^ievvs 
ing  early  inftrufled  in  certain  Articles  of  Faith, 
we  are  apt  inflexibly  to  defend  our  Party  •,  and 
can  fcarce  bear  the  leafl:  Argument  againfl:  it. 

This  Plye,  once  taken,  is  not  eaflly  rectified. 

And  hence  our  Minds  require  to  be  weeded 
from  wrong  Notions,  and  perverted  Rules  of 
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judging,  before  we  can  produce  any  Fruits  of 
Morality.  But,  after  a  Man  is  once  formed 
and  moulded,  it  is  ufually  too  late  to  alter 
him ;  for,  if  wrong  Opinions  fix  and  take 
Root  in  the  Mind,  they  grow  into  knotty 
and  diftorted  Branches.  Men  fhould  learn  to 
doubt,  before  they  learn  to  believe ;  as  we 
tafte  our  Meat  before  we  fwallow  it.  To  do 
otherwife  is  going  backwards  with  Inftrudtion  ; 
and  eftablifhing  Religion  upon  no  other  Founda¬ 
tion  than  the  Authoriry  of  the  Teacher,  or  the 
Dodtrine  of  his  Sedt.  To  go  regularly  to  Work, 
we  mult  begin  with  Morality  ;  and  furnifli  the 
Mind  with  Manners,  to  fit  it  for  the  proper  re¬ 
ceiving  of  Divine  Knowledge.  This  might  pof- 
fibly  fubdue  the  Spirit  of  Bitternefs  reigning 
mong  Chriftians  j  and  render  our  different  Re¬ 
ligious  Sedts  more  charitable  to  each  other. 

The  Jefui-  I  here  fpeak  not  of  thofe,  who,  having  a  felf- 
tical  Edu  interefted  Religion  to  propagate,  purpofely  be¬ 
gin  with  teaching  Religion  before  Morality. 
Their  View  is  not  to  teach  the  Truth  ;  but  only 
fuch  Opinions  as  conduce  to  their  own  Ends. 
Thus,  the  Roman  Catholicks,  particularly  the 
Jefuits,  who  are  Teachers  for  Self- Ad  vantage, 
imprint  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church  upon  the 
Minds  of  their  young  Hearers  *,  as  well  knowing, 
that  when  once  this  Dodtrine  has  taken  Root,  the 
Truth  can  afterwards  find  no  Place  in  the  Heart. 
The  Ma-  And  thus  the  Mahometans  carefully  avoid  the 
hometan  Teaching  of  Philofophy  i  becaufe  no  Man  can 
Educate.  t^ejr  Repgjon,  who  is  previoufly  fur- 

ni flhed  with  the  Rules  which  Philofophers  ufe  in 
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difcovering  Truth.  I  addrefs  myfelf  to  no  fuch 
felfifh  Teachers,  but  fingly  to  thole,  who,  with 
a  better  Intention,  allow  Men  to  try,  before 
they  believe  ;  and  to  examine  before  they  fub- 
fcribe.  And,  I  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  thefe 
well  -  intentioned  Perfons  generally  crofs  their 
own  good  Defign,  by  their  Manner  of  educating 
Youth  ;  and  obliging  them  to  learn  Catechifms, 
and  Articles  of  Faith,  without  due  Preparation. 

Skilful  Phyficians  proceed  in  a  regular  Man-  Morality 
ner  i  and  begin  with  preparing  the  Body,  thattaught  ^ 
the  proper  Remedies  may  afterwards  take  place,  fore  Reli- 
and  produce  the  better  EfFed.  If  Teachers  fol-S10n* 
lowed  this  Example,  Divinity  would  produce 
much  nobler  Fruits.  But  the  common  Way  of 
beginning,  is  with  Believe !  before  it  is  well 
known  what  lliould,  and  what  fhould  not  be  be¬ 
lieved.  This  is  proceeding  like  a  Judge,  who 
begins  with  Condemning,  and  ends  with  Exami¬ 
nation.  I  fubmit  it,  whether  a  Regulation  fhould 
not  be  made  in  Schools,  for  the  firft  and  fecond 
Clafles  to  be  inftruded  in  Morality  ;  and  Religi¬ 
on  be  referved  to  the  third  ;  fo  that  the  primary 
Bufinefs  might  be  to  prepare  the  Mind,  and 
guard  it  againft  Prejudices,  in  order  to  the 
better  planting  and  propagating  Divinity  after^ 
wards.  For  we  find,  by  Experience,  that  if  any 
one  ftudies  Points  of  Faith  before  Morality,  he 
rarely  learns  Morality  afterwards. 

Moral  Philofophy  has  been  extremely  neglefred,  Morauty 
both  among  Jews  and  Chriftians  ;  the  Confe-  negletted 
quence  whereof  is,  that  fmall  Things  are  care-  among 
fully  kept  up  and  obferved,  whilft  weighty  Lillians, 
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Matters  lie  unregarded.  AH  the  moral  Com¬ 
mandments  have  been  fhamefully  broke,  about 
Trifles.  Men  have  perfecuted  and  murdered  their 
Neighbours,  merely  for  difagreeing  in  fpeculative 
Opinions,  or  Ceremonies ;  they  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  zealous  in  external  Godlinefs  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  indulged  themfelves  in  all  Sorts  of 
Wicked nefs.  The  Freebooters,  who  were  a 
Gang  of  Pyrates  and  Robbers,  trained  up 
among  the  Northern  Chriftians,  could  never 
have  been  reckoned  virtuous  Heroes,  if  the  Peo¬ 
ple  had  underftocd  Morality.  Many  Vices  con¬ 
tinue  at  prefent  in  Vogue,  for  no  ocher  Rea- 
fon  but  becaufe  they  are  not  properly  noted, 
pointed  out*  and  cenfured  as  Vices,  among  the 
People. 

The  com,-  The  common  Method  of  intruding  Youth 
Teaching  might  t^ere^ore  be  reverfed,  and  a  firm  Founda- 
to  be  re-°  tion  laid  in  Morality,  and  found  Philofophy,  by 
verfed.  way  of  Preparation  to  the  Teaching  of  the  Ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  Chriftian  Faith.  Clodove ,  King  of 
France ,  after  his  Conversion  to  Chriftianity,  hear¬ 
ing  the  Hiftory  of  our  Saviour’s  Paftion  read, 
was  fo  warmed  with  it,  that  he  cried  out,  “  If 
cc  I  had  lived  in  thofe  Times,  my  Troops  fliould 
“  have  lab  red  the  Jews,  and  releafed  Jefus 
Which  he  would  hardly  have  faid,  if  his  Con¬ 
verters  had  properly  inflru&ed  him,  before  they 
baptized  him. 

The  Pro-  Our  prefent  Miffionaries  proceed  like  our 
cedure  of.  School  mailers,  and  usually  begin  with  the  My- 
Mhfionn-  ^erjes  0p  Re]jgjon ;  which  immediately  fhock 
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their  fuperftitious  Hearers  •,  To  that  they  liften  no 
longer.  The  Preaching  of  the  Spani/h  Bifhop, 
to  the  King  of  Peru ,  made  the  King  take  him  to 
be  mad  ;  fo  that  all  friendly  Intercourfe  immedi¬ 
ately  broke  off”:  which,  probably,  would  not 
have  happened,  if  the  Bifhop  had  begun  to  con¬ 
vert  the  King,  in  the  Order  here  recommended. 

In  Hiftory  we  find  numerous  Examples  of  others, 
thus  difgufted  with  our  Miffionaries,  or  foon  fal¬ 
ling  off,  after  being  initiated ;  and  particularly 
among  the  newly  converted  Indian  Youths.  We 
fhould  therefore  feafon  the  Veflfel  with  Morality, 
before  we  fill  it  with  Religion.  We  muft  firft 
imprint  found  Senfe  and  moral  Truths  upon  the 
Minds  of  Men.  We  muft:  fhew  Youth  the  Con¬ 
formity  of  Revelation  with  Reafon,  before  we 
command  their  Aflfent ;  and  inftrutt  them  in 
real  Logic,  genuine  Criticifm,  and  the  Art  of 
Judging,  to  prevent  their  taking  Falfhood  for 
Truth.  By  fuch  Means,  an  Inftrudtor  may  ac¬ 
quire  the  proper  Confidence  and  Efteem  of  his 
Converts ;  who  will  then  look  upon  him  as  an 
undefigning,  upright  Man,  when  they  perceive 
he  really  means  to  poflefs  them  of  Truth,  and 
make  them  happy,  without  bringing  any  worldly 
Advantage  to  himfelf.  And  thus  the  Learner  will 
foon  co-operate  in  his  own  Converfion  ;  and 
come  prepared,  readily  to  receive,  and  ftrongly 
to  retain  the  fpiritual  Doctrine  delivered. 

To  proceed  regularly  in  this  weighty  Affair,  Theregu- 
we  fhould  firft  fhew,  in  general,  what  an  in-  5arTeach- 
telligent  Man  ought  to  receive,  and  rejedt ;  or  **' 
what  agrees  with  the  Light  of  Nature,  and  what 
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difagrees  therewith  ;  then  proceed  to  thofe  Doc¬ 
trines  of  Revelation,  which  all  Chriftians  allow  i 
to  be  confident  with  the.  Principles  of  Natural 
Religion.  If  this  Method  were  obferved,  we 
might  reafonably  hope,  that  Chriftians  being  thus 
properly  made,  would  remain  fteady  ;  and  no 
Points  of  Dodlrine  be  received  as  Articles  of 
Faith,  but  luch  as  are  juft  and  perfedt.  Where¬ 
as,  we  now  fee,  among  all  Sorts  of  People, 
whilft  thefe  Rules  are  negledfed.  Youth  trained 
up  in  the  moft  monftrous  and  inhumane  Opi-  ' 
nions,  fcarce  ever  to  be  rooted  out  of  their  Minds. 

Uluftrated.  To  illuftrate  this  Matter;  let  us  fuppofe  a 
Mafter  undertaking  to  inftruft  a  Learner  in 
Chriftianity  ;  and,  to  prepare  the  Way,  firft  ex¬ 
plains  the  Religion  of  Nature ;  gives  his  Difci- 
ple  a  general  Idea  of  Virtue  and  Vice  ;  fhews  him 
what  Truth,  Equity,  Juftice,  and  Benevolence 
are ;  viz.  that  thefe  are  Excellencies  among 
GOD’s  Creatures,  and,  confequently,  true  At¬ 
tributes  of  GOD.  When  this  Foundation  is 
laid  ;  fuppofe  the  Inftruftor  proceeds  to  the  Doc¬ 
trines  of  Revelation  ;  and  fhews  from  the  Ar¬ 
ticles  of  Faith,  which  his  own  Party  fubfcribes, 
that  GOD,  out  of  his  Sovereign  Will,  created 
moft  Men  to  be  damned.  Here  the  new  Difciple 
is  alarmed,  ftands  upon  his  Guard,  and  will  not 
admit  a  Dodtrine  fo  repugnant  to  the  clear  Preli¬ 
minaries  fettled  in  his  Mind. 

Let  a  Popifh-Mifiionary  begin  to  execute  his 
Commiffion  with  the  teaching  of  Philofophy 
and  Morality  ;  declare,  that  as  a  Man  ought  to 
belieye  nothing  repugnant  to  his  Senfes,  that  is. 
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nothing  contrary  to  what  he  and  all  others  fee,, 
hear,  and  feel  •,  and  that  thofe  are  perverfe,  who 
endeavour  to  do  otherwife  •,  then  proceed  to  de¬ 
liver  the  Doftrine  of  Tranfubftantiation  ;  where, 
what  to  the  Senfes  is  Bread,  he  fays  is  Flefh: 
here  the  Pupil  mull  needs  be  fhocked  at  an  Ar¬ 
ticle,  which  flatly  contradi&s  the  fundamental 
Truths  that  were  taught  him,  and  may  juftly 
fay  ;  “  If  I  mull  not  believe  my  own  Senfes  and 
“  Perceptions  ;  if  I  muft  deny  feeing  what  I  fee, 

“  and  hearing  what  I  and  others  hear  j  this  is 
4C  banilhing  Truth,  or  Reality,  and  giving  up  all 
(t  Pretenfions  to  Certainty  ;  fo  that  I  may  well 
tc  doubt  about  the  Scriptures  and  Miracles.” 

Thus,  if,  by  Means  of  preparatory  Inftruftions, 
a  Perfon  is  once  taught  to  ufe  his  Reafon,  he 
will  be  ready  to  receive  the  Doftrines  that  are 
true,  and  to  rejeft  thofe  that  are  falfe.  And  fo 
much  for  the  the  neceflary  Sciences ;  Morality 
and  Divinity. 

Under  the  Clafs  of  neceflary  Sciences,  might  Hiftory* 
likewife  be  reckoned  Hiftory  ;  tho*  moil  Philo- 
fophers  rank  it  amongft  the  ufeful  Studies ;  and 
commonly  place  it  next  after  Geometry:  becaufe 
few  look  upon  Hiftory  in  its  proper  Light  or 
conflder,  that  Morality  is  to  be  learnt  from  hifto- 
rical  Examples ;  and  that  the  Origin,  Progrefs, 

Changes  and  Succefs  of  Religion,  are  fliewn 
in  Hiftory. 

Among  the  ufeful  Sciences,  come  Geometry  The  ufe- 
and  Natural  Philofophy  •,  of  which  I  do  not  de-  S5ien* 

A  J  CCS.  vjCO- 

fign  to  fpeak,  becaufe  their  great  Advantages  are  metryand 
generally  known.  I  fhall  only  mention  one  Er-  ^atul'aI 
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ror  of  the  ancient  Philofophers,  in  having  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Notion  of  the  Dignity  of  the  Mathemati¬ 
cal  Sciences ;  from  what  we  entertain  at  prefent : 
for,  they  imagined  it  unworthy  of  a  Philofopher, 
to  meddle  with  any  thing  more  than  the  Theory 
of  thefe  Sciences ;  and  looked  upon  the  Practice, 
or  Mechanical  Part,  as  vulgar  Drudgery :  whence, 
Mathematicks,  with  them,  confifted  only  in  Spe¬ 
culation  ;  whereas,  at  prefent,  we  go  properly 
to  work  in  thefe  Sciences,  by  reducing  them  to 
Practice,  and  applying  them  to  Mechanical  Pur- 
pofes,  in  a  great  Variety  of  ufeful  Works : 
whence  the  Mathematical  Philolbphers,  of  our 
Time,  deferve  the  greateft  Commendation  and 
Encouragement,  as  Benefactors  to  Mankind. 
Ecleatc,  The  ancient  Philofophers,  like  our  modern  Di- 
Philofo-  vines,  were  divided  into  Parties ;  each  SeCt  en- 
deavouring  to  defend  the  DoCtrines  of  its  Foun¬ 
der  ;  inftead  of  difcovering  Truth.  This  Kind 
of  Party- Philofophy  continued  till  about  the 
.  Time  of  our  Saviour  ;  when  certain  Perfons,  of 
whom  Potamon  was  the  firit,  refolved  to  pay  no 
farther  Allegiance  to  any  Party  ;  but  feleCted  the 
belt  Things  they  could  out  of  every  SeCt : 
whence  this  was  called  the  Eclectic- Philofophy. 
I  know  not  whether  it  may  be  prudent  to  wifh 
Ecleftic  for  an  EcleElic- Divinity  ;  whilft  Chriftians,  like 
Divinity,  the  old  Philofophers,  do  not  fo  much  endeavour 
to  difcover  Truth,  as  to  defend  Opinions.  But 
tho*  1  dare  not  make  this  Wifh ;  yet  I  frankly 
declare,  that  if  any  Man  fhculd  attempt  an  Ec- 
lettic-Divinity ,  he  fhall  not  have  me  for  his  Ad- 
verfary. 
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As  the  Solidity  and  Ufe  of  Natural  Philofo- 
phy  and  Mathematicks  confill  in  Practice  and 
Experience ;  we  fhould  not  quarrel  with  thofe 
who  rank  Ikilful  Farmers  and  Hufbandmen  among 
the  Profeffors  of  Natural  Philofophy  ;  which, 
fingly,  confills  in  the  Knowledge  and  Ufe  of  na¬ 
tural  Things.  For  my  part,  I  always  think  him 
a  learned  Man,  who  fundamentally  underftands 
any  ufeful  Science  ;  whether  he  learnt  it  from 
Writers  in  Greek ,  Latin ,  or  his  own  Mother 
Tongue  •,  or  whether  he  acquired  it  by  Reading, 
Study,  or  Experience.  And  if  the  Doctrine  of 
Agriculture  was  made  a  Science,  and  taught  as  fuch 
in  the  Univerfities ;  I  believe,  the  Mules  would 
not  refent  it.  Univerfities  are  founded  to  cul¬ 
tivate  and  promote  thofe  Sciences  which  tend  to 
fupport  the  Church,  the  State,  and  Civil  So¬ 
ciety  :  in  which  Light  we  might,  perhaps,  with 
as  great  Propriety,  confer  a  Mailer’s  or  Dotor’s 
Degree  upon  a  learned  Farmer,  as  upon  a  learned 
Critic ;  unlefs  any  one  will  fay,  it  is  of  greater 
Confequence  to  rectify  Words  and  Phrafes, 
than  to  improve  Land;  or  more  ufeful  to 
weed  an  old  Poet  from  the  Errors  of  a  Copill, 
than  to  clear  a  Common,  and  render  it  fruitful. 
The  Georgies  are  no  contemptible  Part  of  Vir¬ 
gil's  Works:  and  Roman  Writers  have  left 
us  feveral  Specimens  of  their  Skill  in  Farming. 

I  am  in  doubt,  whether  Rhetorick  fhould  be 
reckoned  among  the  ufeful  Sciences.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  held  it  in  great  Edeem  :  but  weighty 
Objections  lie  againll  it.  A  certain  Philofopher 
compares  it  to  a  painted  Woman  ;  where  the 
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Paint  impofes  upon  the  Sight,  and  the  Woman 
upon  theUnderftanding.  Socrates  call’d  it  the  Art 
of  Deceiving.  And  fome  well  regulated  States, 
as  Crete ,  and  Lacedemon  defpifed  it.  But  in 
Greece ,  and  other  tumultuary  popular  Govern- 
ments,  Rhetorick  was  reckoned  the  capital 
Science.  I  will  not  attempt  to  decide  the  Que-  | 
ftion. 

The  hurtful  Sciences  are  numerous.  Mod  of  our 
learned  Dififertations  are  either  wrote  upon  Subjects 
which  no  Man  underftands,  or  which  it  is  of  no 
Confequence  to  underdands.  We  have  daily  Dif- 
putes  about  God’s  Effence,  and  the  Nature  of 
Spirits  &c.  which  are,  plainly,  Subjedts  hidden 
from  Men.  Many  other  Difcourfe  we  have  upon 
the  dark  unneceffary  Things  of  Antiquity ;  as  the 
Country  of  Homer ,  the  real  Mother  of  Aineas,  the 
Father  of  Romulus ,  and  as  the  Poet  exprefles  it, 

Quot  Acejles  vixerit  Annos  ; 

Quot  Siculi  Phrygihus  Vini  donaverint  Urnas. 

The  critical  Sciences  of  this  Kind,  are  not  only 
u  n  profitable,  but  pernicious;  on  account  of  the 
1  ime  fo  wretchedly  mifemployed.  People  who 
ftudy  in  this  Way,  are  like  Children  turning 
over  the  Leaves  of  a  Book  to  look  for  Pictures. 

Indeed,  all  the  Sciences  become  pernicious, 
when  they  run  to  Excefs.  Experience  (hews,  that 
a  Man  may  ftudy  himfelf  fimnle.  Yet,  excefiive 
Study  has  had  a  great  Reputation  in  the  World. 
Archimedes  is  celebrated  for  being  fo  buried  in 
Contemplation,  that  he  remained  the  only  Per- 
ion  in  Syracufe ,  who  did  not  know  the  City  was 
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taken.  Carneades  is  famed  for  being  fo  ftu- 
dious  that  he  forgot  to  eat.  But,  with  all  the 
Veneration  due  to  the  Ancients,  this  Kind  of 
Fame  is  not  well  grounded.  Perfons  thus  praiied9 
refemble  the  Gentleman  lafhed  by  Petronius ,  un¬ 
der  the  Character  of  Eumolpus  ;  who  continued 
repeating  Verfes  in  the  Cabin,  whilft  the  Ship 
was  toffed  in  a  Storm  and  ready  to  fink.  An  over¬ 
learned  Man  may  be  compared  to  a  Glutton,  or 
a  Drunkard ;  for  as  Men,  may  eat  and  drink  to 
a  Debauch,  fo  they  may  ftudy  to  Excefs.  In 
either  Cafe  the  Perfon  becomes  unfit  for  Bufinefs ; 
and  the  Effect  is  the  fame,  whether  produced 
by  too  much  Wine,  or  too  much  Study.  Such 
immoderately  learned  Men  are  like  the  Orator 
in  Petronius ,  who  afked  an  unknown  old  Wo¬ 
man  in  the  Street,  if  fhe  could  tell  him  where  he 
lived.  Of  fuch  a  Perfon  we  may  juftly  fay, 
what  Fejlus  unjuftly  faid  of  St.  Paul ;  “  thy 
“  much  Learning  doth  make  thee  mad.” 

But  what  fliall  we  fay  of  him,  who  fearches  ^he  curi- 
into  the  Nature  of  Infedts,  Shells,  &c.  without  ous  Scien- 
ftudying  himfelf  *,  who  has  the  Hiftory  of  the  gr"^. 
World  in  his  Head,  but  remains  ignorant  of  Learning, 
what  is  daily  tranfadted  in  his  own  Family, 
who  knows  “  what  private  Dialogues  pafs 
“  betwixt  Jupiter  and  Juno ,  but  not  a  Syllable 
“  of  the  Familiarities  of  his  own  Wife?”  Men 
fhould  confider  Study,  not  as  an  End,  but 
a  Means  to  fit  them  for  Bufinefs ;  as  we  fhould 
not  live  to  eat,  but  eat  to  live.  Excefs  in  Study 
proves  more  detrimental  than  ufeful.  “  The 
“  fweeteft  Life  is,  not  to  be  over  learned”.  Of 
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this  Excefs  in  Study  we  have  fuch  daily 
Examples,  that  it  is  got  into  a  common  Pro¬ 
verb,  “  He  is  too  learn’d  to  preach or, 
in  other  Words,  “  He  can  do  nothing  well,  be- 
“  caufe  he  knows  nothing  well.”  For,  as  Plants 
that  are  over- water’d  cannot  thrive  *,  and  the 
Lamp  burns  ill  that  has  too  much  Oil ;  fo  the 
Mind  will  be  hurt  by  too  much  Study.  A  Man’s 
Houfe  may  be  fo  fill’d  with  Furniture,  that  ho 
jfhall  want  Room  to  Itir  ;  and  a  Man’s  Head  may 
be  fo  fluffed  with  other  People’s  Thoughts,  that 
his  own  fhall  be  {lifted.  Places  abounding  with 
Schools  and  Colleges,  are  not  proportionably 
wife  or  virtuous.  Rome  was  never  wifer  or 
more  virtuous,  than  when  moderately  learned, 
and  meddled  with  none  but  the  ufeful  Sciences. 
Athens  was  never  more  foolifh  than  when  it- 
fwarmed  with  Philofophers.  Moderate  Learning 
ond  ufeful  Labour  make  a  wife  and  virtuous 
People :  for,  moderate  Learning  ftrengthens  the 
Underflanding ,  and  ufeful  L-abour  fupprefles 
Vice.  Too  much  Eating  does  not  make  a  Man 
healthy  ;  and  too  much  Reading  does  not  make 
him  wife.  Refte&ion  is  required  to  digefl  Reading; 
and  Ufe  is  the  Soul  of  Study. 
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V. 

Of  tKe  Ignorant  and  Skilful. 

TUMID  and  pompous  Promifes  com-  The  Pro- 
monly  proceed  from  Impofture,  or  Igno-  m5fes  of 

ranee.  The  Promifes  arifing  from  Impoflure  andFwls! 
are  criminal ;  and  thofe  from  Ignorance  ridicu¬ 
lous.  An  Impoftor  promifes  what  he  has  no  De- 
fign  to  perform  ;  and  a  Fool  more  than  he  can 
accomplilh.  The  Impoftor  defigns  to  impofe 
upon  others;  the  Fool  impofes  upon  himfelf. 

An  Impoftor  gives  out  he  will  efted  an  Impoffi- 
aility  ;  and  the  Fool  fancies  he  can  do  what  he 
has  not  Abilities  for :  whence  the  promifing 
Dheat  deferves  to  be  puniftied ;  and  the  promi- 
ing  Fool  to  be  laughed  at.  We  fee  daily  Ex- 
imples  of  People,  who  by  magnificent  Propo- 
als,  and  high  Pretenfions,  endeavour  to  raife 
hemfelves  a  Name,  or  procure  Rewards,  for 
Things  which  they  either  do  not  defign,  or  are 
mable,  to  effeduate.  But  I  fliall  here  fpeak  only 
>f  fuch  Promifes  as  flow  from  Ignorance. 

The  lefs  knowing  a  Man  is  in  any  Thing,  ignorants 
he  more  pradicable  he  takes  that  Thing  to  be ;  ingene- 
vhilft  the  moft  intelligent  are  ufually  timorous ra1, 
nd  dubious.  The  ignorant  Man  knows  not  his 
wn  Weaknefs ;  but  fancies  himfelf  ftrong  enough 
3  perform  any  thing :  whereas,  the  intelligent 
/Ian  knows  his  own  Strength  and  Weaknefs  ; 
nd  is  therefore  often  inclined  to  doubt,  fufpend, 
nd  fufped.  The  Fool,  who  fees  only  the  out- 
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fide  of  Things,  takes  them  all  to  be  eafy  ;  but 
the  wife  Man,  who  (loops  and  infpedls  narrowly 
into  their  RecefTes,  there  meets  with  Knots  and 
Difficulties.  If  a  Child  be  bid  to  lift  a  thoufand 
Pound  Weight,  he  will  prefently  attempt  it  *,  as 
not  knowing  the  Load,  nor  his  own  Weaknefs. 
46  O  that  1  was  but  Lord-Mayor  for  a  Year,’* 
cries  many  a  Tradefman,  4  5  the  City  ffiould  foon 
41  be  new  moulded  !”  Unexperienced  People  run 
crowding  after  Employments,  the  Burthen  of 
which  they  never  know  till  it  falls  upon  their 
Shoulders.  If  Phaeton  had  known  himfelf,  he 
would  never  have  ventured  to  guide  the  Chariot 
of  the  Sun.  And  if  Political  Tradefman,  and 
forry  Scriblers,  knew  their  own|Folly,  they  would 
not  prefer ibe  to  Miniders.  Yet  we  frequently 
fee  the  mod  unexperienced  People  promoted  to 
Places  and  Offices,  by  their  own  forward  Igno-j 
ranee  and  Importunity  ;  whild  the  beft  qualified 
often  keep  back,  and  require  to  be  importuned 
before  they  will  accept  of  an  Office.  If  a  Diffi¬ 
culty  be  found  in  Divinity,  an  ignorant  School- 
mader  will  laugh  at  the  learned  Divine,  who  la¬ 
bours  to  explain  it ;  becaufe  fuperficial  Scholars 
take  Doubts  and  Scruples  for  Folly  and  Stupi¬ 
dity.  And,  hence,  the  doughty  half-read  Scho¬ 
lar  readily  decides  in  all  Difputes. 

When  an  experienced  honed  Phyfician  is  con- 
fulted  in  an  incurable  Difeafe,  he  frankly  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  Impoffibility  he  finds  in  th< 
Cure  ;  whild  an  ignorant,  diffioned  Quack 
boldly  undertakes  the  Cafe,  and  promifes  a  fpeedji 
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Recovery.  It  is  all  one  to  the  Quack,  whatever 
be  the  Nature  of  the  Difeafe,  or  how  deeply  feat- 
ed  ;  a  Couple  of  Dofes,  he  tells  you,  will  foon 
eradicate  the  Caufe ;  and,  if  you  doubt  him,  he 
will  pawn  his  Reputation  for  the  Performance. 

But  the  Event  too  frequently  fhews  him  a  De¬ 
ceiver  :  I  only  fay,  too  frequently  ;  becaufe  con¬ 
fident  Promifes,  joined  to  a  certain  Look  of  Af- 
furance  in  the  Quack,  may  cure  fome  Patients ; 
particularly  fuch  as  have  flrong  Faith,  or  work¬ 
ing  Expectations  from  his  high  Pretenfions. 

A  true  Philofopher  readily  acknowledges  the  Philofo- 
many  and  great  Myfleries  which  he  difcoversin  Phersand 
Nature  ;  whilfi:  a  Smatterer  meets  with  no  Diffi-  Snorants* 
culties,  but  finds  all  Knots  equally  eafy.  He  has 
a  ready  Paffage  through  every  Labyrinth,  and  a 
Key  for  every  Cypher.  Therefore,  in  all  the 
great  Defiderata ,  pray  let  us  have  recourfe  to  thefe 
expeditious  Gentlemen  ;  and  not  depend  upon 
our  learned  Societies,  where  the  dull  Members 
fpend  their  Lives  in  making,  imperfeCt  Difco- 
veries.  In  molt  of  the  grand  Articles,  thefe 
flow-paced  Societies  afford  us  but  little  Com¬ 
fort;  and  return  Ignoramus  upon  many  an  En¬ 
quiry  :  whilfi:  a  Blackfmith  will  eafily  fhew  you 
the  Philofopher’s  Stone  ;  every  Apothecary  help 
us  to  a  Panacea  ;  every  Watchmaker  to  the  per¬ 
petual  Motion ;  and  every  Pilot  to  the  Longitude. 

What  whole  Colleges  of  ingenious,  laborious 
Gentlemen  have  long,  in  vain,  been  feeking,  a 
Sailor  can  difcover  whilfi  he  is  fmoaking  his  Pipe ; 
or  a  Barber  whilfi  he  is  taking  off  your  Beard. 

Nay,  a  Barber,  can  fettle  the  Affairs  of  Europe ; 
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make  Treaties ;  give  Orders  to  Minifters  and 
Generals,  &c.  and  all  this  in  the  twinkling  of  his 
Razor. 

Hannibal ,  coming  to  Ephefus ,  was  prefent  at 
a  Difcourfe  there  held  by  the  great  Peripatetic 
Philofopher,  Phormio ,  upon  the  Subjeft  of  War, 
and  the  Duty  of  a  General.  The  Audience  were 
extremely  delighted  with  this  Difcourfe ;  and 
afked  Hannibal ,  if  he  did  not  think  it  excellent. 
Hannibal ,  who  found  nothing  in  it  but  bold  Stu¬ 
pidity,  pronounced  the  Orator  mad  *,  alledging 
there  could  not  be  a  greater  Proof  of  Madnefs, 
than  to  harangue  upon  War,  -  without  having 
feen  the  Face  of  an  Enemy,  a  Camp,  or  an 
Army. 

The  Way  Butthefe  meddling  People  know  every  thing,  be*- 
to  make  fore  t}iey  fcnow  any  Thing*,  as  foon  as  they  be- 
wife.  g'in  t0  learr\>  ^ey  begin  to  grow  ignorant ;  and 
the  farther  they  advance  in  Science,  the  greater 
they  find  their  former  Stupidity.  For,  tho*  they 
*  at  firft  fee  only  the  Surface  of  a  Thing,  and 
know  not  its  internal  Nature,  they  immediately 
dubb  themfelves  Mailers  of  Art,  in  their  own  Con¬ 
ceits  5  pertly  perch  above  others*,  and  look  down 
upon  thole  as  Dunces,  who  in  poring,  for  Years, 
have  not  been  able  to  difcover,  what  appears  plain¬ 
ly  to  thefe  Connoijjeurs  at  firft  Sight.  But  when 
fbch  Ignorants  approach  a  little  nearer  to  the  Sub- 
jedt,  and  obferve  the  Difficulties  and  fecret  Tur¬ 
nings  in  their  Way  *,  they  begin  tolofe  their  dicta¬ 
torial  Capacity,  and  commence  Learners:  till  by 
degrees  their  Gmnifcience  dwindles,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  real  Knowledge  takes  place.  It  is  a  pretty 
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Thought  of  Montagu? s  ;  that  “  it  happens  with 
“  ignorant  and  fkilful  Menas  it  does  with  (landing 
4t  Corn  ;  where  the  Ears  (hoot  away  bolt  upright, 

<c  whilft  they  are  young  and  empty  ;  but  bend, 

<e  and  humbly  hang  their  Heads,  when  ripe  and 
<e  full*  Socrates  was  alked  what  he  under-* 
flood;  he  anfweredj  “  he  underftood  nothing59; 
which  gives  me  a  high  Opinion  of  him  ;  as  it 
(hews  he  was  not  contented  with  the  external  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  Things.  On  the  contrary,  when 
any  Philofopher  gives  himfelf  out  for  an  univer- 
fal  Scholar,  I  am  apt  to  infer  he  knows  little ; 
and  the  Afiurance,  with  which  he  boafts  of  his 
Polymatby ,  is  as  certain  a  Sign  of  an  Ignorant, 
as  the  Attempt  of  a  Child  to  jump  over  his 
Shadow,  is  a  Sign  of  a  Child. 

This  infallible  Sign  (hould  be  recommended  Advice  to 
to  the  Obfervance  of  all  People,  but  particularly  theGrea** 
Perfons  in  high  Station ;  that  they  may  not 
miftake  Pretenfions  for  Abilities,  and  Talking  for 
Knowledge  ;  nor  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  dazzled 
with  fplendid  Promifes  ;  but  conftantly  remem¬ 
ber,  that  a  magnificent  Promifer,  ipfo  faff o9  gives 
them  a  Proof  of  his  Ignorance.  This  falutary 
Rule  has  been  too  little  regarded  ;  and  therefore 
we  often  fee  great  Promifers,  Fools,  and  Praters, 
rife  to  Dignities  and  Offices,  whilft  able  and  intelli¬ 
gent  Men  are  laid  afide ;  and  grow  out  of  Tune, 
like  Mufical  Inftruments  negledled, 

I  beg  my  Reader  would  not  mifunderftand  me  ;  The  Uti- 
I  have  no  Defign  to  fpeak  againft  Fools ;  who 
are  a  Set  of  People  I  would  by  no  Means  pro¬ 
voke,  on  account  of  their  Power  and  Number. 
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They  are  extremely  necefiary  in  a  State;  and  re¬ 
markable  Advantages  arife  from  their  ready  Ad- 
drefs,  and  fummary  Conclufions.  For  thefe,  and 
many  other  Reafons,  I  defire  to  be  at  Peace  with 
Fools.  My  Meaning  is  but  to  affign  the  Caufe, 
why  fome  Men  arrive  fo  quick  at  the  grafping  of 
all  Science ;  and  to  Ihew  that  fuch  Pretenfions 
are  infallible  Tokens  of  Ignorance.  Thefe  Peo¬ 
ple  are,  indeed,  happy,  whilft  they  believe  the 
World  was  made  for  them  ;  and  whilft  their  Self- 
Confidence  raifes  them  to  Honours,  and  makes 
them  confidered  as  Perfons  of  Weight.  Mora- 
lifts  are  apt  to  inveigh  againft  many  Things  which 
Mankind  cannot  fubfift  without:  for  my  part, 
I  ffiould  not  chufe  to  live  in  a  Country  without  a 
Fool  in  it.  A  Fool  has  as  good  an  Effedt  in  a 
State,  as  the  Ferment  has  in  the  Stomach.  A 
Fool  is  a  State-Cordial,  which  exhilirates  the  Blood 
and  Spirits  of  the  Subjedts.  He  alfo  refembles  a 
brifk  Gale  ;  which,  tho*  it  fometimes  tears  away 
Trees  and  Buildings,  yet  brufhes  and  cleanfes 
the  Air,  and  prevents  Stagnation. 


VI. 

Why  Learning  has  not  farther  ad¬ 
vanced  Morality. 


T  is  difficult 
fome  mental 


to  cure  bodily  Difeafes ;  but 
ones  feem  almoft  incurable. 


The  Turn 
and  Tem¬ 
per  of  the 

Learned.  A  fick  Perfon  has  ufually  Confidence  in  his  Phy- 

fician ; 
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fician ;  credits  what  is  told  him  *,  and  ufes  what 
is  prefcribed :  but  an  immoral  Man  feldom  be- 
xlieves  that  his  Mind  is  fick  ;  flights  his  Do&or  *, 
and  applies  not  the  proper  Remedies.  Among 
the  feveral  Ranks  of  Men,  none  are  more  in¬ 
tractable  than  the  Learned  ;  who  frequently 
preach  up  Virtue  to  others,  and  cenfure  Vice  in 
all  but  themfelves :  fo  little  do  we  live  according 
to  our  own  Rules ! 

From  the  Infirmities  found  among  the  Learn-  whether 
ed,  one  might  haftily  infer,  that  Learning  is  Learning 

not  adapted  to  the  improving  of  Manners,  and  co"duces 
,  .  r  r  ,  A .  r .  ,  „  .  .  to  Mora- 

making  of  good  Men:  but  the  Truth  is,  we  ra-  \lty% 

ther  ftudy  to  be  thought  learned,  than  to  be  re¬ 
ally  good.  At  the  Univerfity  we  learn  abftraft 
Definitions  of  Virtues  and  Vices  j  with  the  Art 
of  haranguing  upon  them  *,  and  are  apt  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  this  is  fufficient :  whence  our  Univerfity 
Learning  begins,  and  dwells,  and  ends  in  The¬ 
ory  and  Speculation  *,  fo  that  he  who  has  finifhed 
his  Academical  Studies,  proves  but  like  the  Whet- 
Stone,  blunt  in  himfelf,  however  he  fharpens 
others.  Such  Students  may  be  looked  upon  as 
rough  Riders,  who  underfland  the  breaking  of  a 
Horfe  ;  but  know  nothing  of  bridling  themfelves. 

We  come  out  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  loaded 
with  Learning  for  the  Service  of  others ;  but 
keep  none  for  our  own  Ufe.  Every  Seneca  de¬ 
claims  againfi:  Riches ;  yet  gets  all  the  Money  he 
can.  Every  Cicero  preaches  up  Courage  and 
Greatnefs  of  Soul  *,  but  whimpers  at  Misfor¬ 
tunes.  Every  Horace  jokes  upon  Ficklenefs ; 
whilft  himfelf  is  as  changeable  as  the  Moon.  In 

E  3  learned 
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learned  Societies  we  find  noble  Precepts  of  Mo¬ 
rality  ;  but  if  we  look  here  for  Examples,  we 
had  better  look  any  where  elfe.  Great  Scholars 
are  no  lefs  remarkable  for  their  Manners,  than 
their  Teaching  ;  and  like  Bells,  give  Sounds 
which  themfelves  are  deaf  to. 

The  fmal!  Studies  ufually  produce  fo  little  Fruit,  that  the 
Fruit  of  Learned  are  fear ce  diftinguifhable  from  the  Un- 

whelce  ^earne<^»  by  any  Signs  of  the  Social  Virtues. 
Nay,  greater  Animofities  happen  among  Scho¬ 
lars,  than  among  the  Illiterate  ;  for  which  feve- 
ral  Reafons  may  be  affigned. 

Pride  of  i.  Many  Scholars  are  proud  of  their  Learn- 
the  Leam- jng  .  and  haughtily  efteem  themfelves  the  Quin- 
tefience  of  Man.  This  Weaknefswas  fo  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  barbarous  Ages,  that  Pedants  afllimed 
the  Titles  of  Seraphick,  Subtile,  and  Celeftial 
Dodors.  Some  took  for  their  Title  of  Dignity, 
Utriufque  Linguae  per  it  us,  “  Mafter  of  both  the 
“  Languages”;  being  fo  proud  of  Latin  and 
Greek ,  as  to  defpife  the  higheft  Lay-Titles,  in 
comparifon  of  learned  Accomplifhments.  In  our 
Times,  indeed,  the  Creft  of  thefe  Greek  and 
Latin  Heroes  is  fallen  ;  yet  enough  of  the  old 
Leaven  remains,  to  make  many  wafpifh  Gentle¬ 
men  affume  fuch  a  venerable  Air,  that  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  touch  them,  or  even  to  lay  an  humble 
Truth  at  their  Feet. 

The  Popilh  Clergy  ft  ill  look  upon  themfelves  as 
Teachers  commiflloned  to  fliew  all  others  the 
right  Way  ;  without  deigning  to  receive  the 
lead  Information  :  whence  proceeds  their  particu¬ 
lar  Tendernefs,  or  Aptnefs  to  take  Alarm,  more 

than 
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than  the  reft  of  Mankind.  All  other  Men 
who  declaim  againft  Vice,  expeCt  Reprifals ; 
but  a  Jefuit  requires  his  patient  Hearers  to  be 
filent  and  humble. 

The  Cuftom  of  preaching,  unanfwered,  and 
having  the  Talk  to  themfelves,  may  lead  fome  of 
the  Clergy  into  Inconveniences,  or  bring  upon  them 
fuch  Weaknefs  as  may  render  them  unable  to 
bear  Contradiction  ;  incline  them  to  think  all  Op- 
pofition  uncivil •,  and  that  they  alone  are  entitled 
to  the  Liberty  of  cenfuring,  without  being  cen- 
fured.  Yet  it  may  be  permitted  to  remind  them, 
that  they  confift  of  Flefh  and  Blood  ;  and  that 
their  Title  of  fpiritual  Paftors,  does  not  exclude 
them  from  being  Men.  Indeed  I  do  not  com¬ 
prehend  the  greater  part  of  the  Reformed  Clergy 
under  this  Character  :  for,  I  have  found  very  juft 
and  upright  Clergymen,  and  find  them  daily, 
who  know  themfelves,  as  well  as  other  People. 

I  fhall  always  fpeak  with  Reverence  of  the 
Clergy  *,  and  can  take  no  Pleafure  in  reading 
fuch  Writings  as  endeavour  to  blacken,  or  re- 
prefent  them  in  odious  Colours  :  which  I  hold 
not  only  indecent  but  unjuft.  If  a  Divine  be 
a  good  Man,  I  honour  him  ;  and  if  his  Life 
contradict  his  DoCtrine,  I  ftill  honour  his  Pro- 
feffion  *,  and  follow  the  Example  of  a  certain 
good  Lady,  in  her  Compliment  to  the  ReCtor 
of  her  Parifh  :  “  DoCtor,  I  thank  you  for  your 
16  excellent  Sermon  $  pray  God  give  you  Grace 
“  to  live  up  to  it.” 

2.  Learned  Men  are  fupported  in  their  Weak¬ 
nefs  by  the  ConduCt  and  Behaviour  of  their  Pu- 
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pils.  For,  Learners  have  a  vain  Ambition  in 
crying  up  the  Abilities  of  their  Matter ;  whom 
they  would  not  extol  fo  much,  did  they  but 
practife  what  they  learn,  and  fhew  the  Fruits  of 
their  Scholarfhip  in  Wifdom  and  Modefty.  But 
when  this  is  not  the  Cafe,  Learning  becomes  a 
Blemifh,  inftead  of  an  Ornament.  Nor  would 
Teachers  exult  fo  much  upon  hearing  their  own 
Praife  •,  if  they  faw  how  little  Benefit  the  World 
receives  by  their  learned  Labour. 

3.  As  Youth  at  Univerfities  fpend  the  greateft 
Part  of  their  Time  in  the  Theory  of  the  Sci¬ 
ences,  we  cannot  wonder  if  they  are  more  awkward 
in  the  World  than  practical  Men.  The  Ignorant 
are  like  raw  Materials,  or  the  crude  Ores  of 
Metals  •,  but  learned  Men  like  manufactured 
Stuffs,  or  Metals  that  have  undergone  fome  Pu¬ 
rification,  but  are  ill-caft  and  disfigured  in  the 
Mould :  fo  that  to  make  Men  of  the  Ignorant 
requires  only  a  fingle  Operation  ;  whereas  it 
mull  be  a  double  one  to  transform  the  Learned : 
for  the  old  Plaits  mutt  be  taken  out,  before 
Lmooth  Foldings  can  be  given  j  and  the  Coin 
muft  be  melted  down  before  it  can  admit  of  a 
new  Impremon. 

4.  Another  Weaknefs  of  the  Learned  is 
their  Senfibility,  or  quick  Apprehenfion  where¬ 
by  they  not  only  fee  what  they  find  in  a  Book  ; 
but  even  what  others  cannot  find.  Such  double- 
lighted  Scholars  are  like  drunken  Men  ;  who 
inftead  of  one  Candle  fee  two  upon  the  Table  : 
for  thus  the  Learned  are  apt  to  fee  all  ObjeCls 
double  •,  and  find  double-Meanings  and  Myfte- 

ries 
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ries  in  all  that  is  wrote  or  fpoke.  And  fmce, 
upon  account  of  this  particular  Penetration,  they 
fee  what  others  cannot  fee ;  it  is  no  Won¬ 
der  that  many  Things  alarm  them,  which  others 
ire  not  affe&ed  by :  whence  Scholars  are  com¬ 
monly  fore,  touchy,  and  more  offended  at  a  Joke 
:han  the  Unlearned. 

5.  Laftly,  As  the  Learned  lead  fedentary  Their 
Lives,  grow  pale,  weak,  and  hypochondriacal  9onftitu“ 
by  their  continued  Lucubrations,  or  frequently 
icquire  an  infirm  Habit  of  Body,  relaxed  Solids, 
or  (harp  and  eager  Juices,  they  become  like 
brittle  Ware,  that  can  bear  no  Knock,  and 
Pearce  endure  to  be  touched.  A  certain  Writer 
declares,  “  he  would  rather  attack  a  Regiment 
u  of  Horfe,  than  a  fplenetic  Scholar.”  Con 
toto  Mondo  Guerra,  ma  Pace  ccn  Inghil- 
terra  !  “War  with  the  whole  World,  but 
“  Peace  with  the  Learned  efpecially  the  lear¬ 
ned  Devotees,  and  fuch  as  are  eafily  enraged, 
but  never  appeafed.  It  is  rare  that  any  Mora- 
lift  comes  off  fafe,  who  once  engages  with  Bi¬ 
gots.  Let  the  Caufe  brought  into  this  Court 
be  ever  fo  juft,  it  is  well  if  you  meet  with 
Juftice.  A  Moralift  unhappily  engaged  with 
a  Bigot,  fhould  drop  his  Weapons  quick,  and 
furrender  at  Difcretion.  It  would  be  a  great  Ac- 
quifition  in  Morality,  if  the  Learned  fhewed,  by 
Example,  that  they  really  believed  their  own  vir¬ 
tuous  Precepts. 


Of 
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offliiirin  ancient  Stoics  pretend,  that  a  wife 

in  Con-  &  -L  Man  is  a  rich  Man  :  but,  allowing  the  Po- 
verfation.  fition,  it  may  be  queftioned  who,  and  where, 
and  what  this  wife  Man  is ;  for,  we  fee  Wifdom 
and  Poverty  frequently  unite  in  the  fame  Perfon. 
Nay,  the  World  is  fo  plentifully  provided  with-' 
wife  Beggars  ;  that  one  might  compofe  the  Fifth 
Monarchy  of  them.  To  judge  from  Experience, 
the  Maxim  fhould  be  inverted ;  and  a  rich  Man 
be  termed  a  wife  one  :  for,  a  Man  of  a  plentiful 
Eftate,  and  a  generous  Temper,  is  almoft  every 
thing-,  he  is  wife,  learned,  eloquent,  elegant, 
&c.  Et  Genus  &  Formam  Regina  Pecmia  donat. 
He  who  nobly  regales  his  Guefts,  is  the 
moft  learned  Man  of  the  Company.”  For, 
during  the  Treat,  he  has  the  Lead  in  the  Con- 
verfation  ;  whilft  his  tame  Hearers  quietly  permit 
him  to  begin  and  end  all  Debates.  They  allow 
him  the  Liberty  to  choofe  his  Subject,  as  beft 
fuits  his  Skill  and  Capacity.  His  Knowledge, 
therefore,  procures  him  the  Refpeft  of  the  ob¬ 
sequious  Company.  He  fports  his  Sentiments ; 
clifcuffes  without  Controul  and  decides  in  every 
Dilpute.  The  Guefts,  who  look  upon  them- 
felves  bound  to  Obedience,  rife  or  fall  like 
Barometers,  juft  as  they  feel  the  Prelfure  of 
their  Patron.  They  prefume  not  to  oppofe 

the 
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Ithe  Mafter  *,  and  hold  it  uncivil  to  offer  a 
Subject  without  his  Call.  If  any  one  pro¬ 
perly  fpeak  to  a  Point,  the  Matter’s  Nod  can 
always  flop  the  Career*  for,  at  his  leaft  Word, 
the  Eyes  and  Ears  of  the  Company  are  immedi¬ 
ately  fhot  at  him  •,  who  now,  unexpectedly,  be¬ 
gins  a  new  Topic ;  and  draws  all  their  Atten¬ 
tion.  He  is  the  firft  Wheel  of  the  Converfation, 
and  turns  the  reft  of  the  Company.  He  talks 
the  molt,  becaufe  he  has  full  Liberty  of  talking. 

He  fpeaks  the  moft  learnedly,  becaufe  he  choofes 
the  SubjeCt.  He  difcourfes  with  Strength,  and 
decides  with  Felicity  *,  becaufe  his  Company  muft 
permit  him  to  wind  up  the  Bottom,  and  have  the 
laft  Word.  A  Stranger  happening  to  be  prefent, 
is  eafily  deceived,  and  innocently  judges  the  Ma¬ 
fter  has  a  good  Underftanding,  and  found  Learn¬ 
ing.  For,  how  could  a  Stranger  know,  that  the 
prefent  Situation  and  Circumftances,  are  the 
Caufe  of  fo  much  Knowledge  and  Eloquence  ; 
which  would  vanifh,  turn  to  Silence,  or  change 
into  Ignorance,  in  a  different  Pofture  of  Things.? 

Thus,  many  a  Man  is  only  learned  at  his  own 
’Table. 

The  Prefident  of  a  Council  ufually  commands  And  In 
two  or  three  Voices  *,  tho*  perhaps  he  judges  no  Buline6* 
better  than  the  reft  of  the  Board  :  but  his  fitting 
at  the  upper  End,  adds  Strength  to  his  Difcourfe, 
and  a  threefold  Weight  to  his  Arguments.  Let 
us  talk  with  this  Prefident  in  another  Place,  and 
we  may  find  it  was  not  his  Underftanding,  but 
his  Seat,  that  rendered  his  Eloquence  fo  power¬ 
ful. 
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fill.  This  is  well  known  to  the  Vulgar  ;  who, 
therefore,  when  they  bring  a  Caufe  into  Court, 
and  are  to  choofe  their  Council,  or  Arbitrators  ; 
do  not  trouble  themfelves  to  find  out  the  great- 
eft  Lawyers,  or  worthieft  Perfons,  but  thofe 
that  are  rich  or  well  defcended  ;  and,  confequent- 
ly,  have  the  greater  Power.  The  People  find, 
by  Experience,  what  Weight  this  adds  to  an 
Opinion  *,  and  that  his  potent  Honour  is  always 
wife.  For,  they  have  it  to  a  Proverb,  “  When 
“  Money  and  Power  begin  to  fpeak,  the  Poor 
€t  muft  hold  their  Tongue.’*  The  Rich  and 
Powerful  contending  with  Inferiors,  are  like  arm¬ 
ed  Men  fighting  againft  the  Defencelefs ;  or 
Generals  pofted  upon  an  Eminence,  from  whence 
they  can  annoy  the  Enemy,  whofe  Cannon  is 
in  no  Situation  to  reach  theirs. 

Some  half-learned  People  excellently  know  how 
to  take  their  Advantage  ;  and  get  to  the  weak  Side 
of  the  Enemy  :  for,  thefe  People  never  enter  into 
Debates,  unlefs  they  find  a  right  Opportunity  ; 
nor  talk  upon  learned  Subjects,  or  State  Affairs, 
but  before  fuch  Perfons,  and  in  fuch  Places,  as 
do  not  fubjed  them  to  Queftion  and  Anfwer. 
And  by  this  Artifice  have  many,  with  (lender 
Abilities,  procured  themfelves  Reputation.  All 
half-learned  Men,  indeed,  are  not  fo  fuccefsful ; 
becaufe  many  of  them  do  not  underftand  the 
Art  of  procuring  Fame,  at  a  fmall  Expence. 
But  as  the  chief  Advantages,  at  prefent,  to  be 
reaped  by  Learning,  confift  in  the  Name ;  might 
it  not  be  advifable,  inftead  of  plaguing  Youth 
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with  Literature,  at  Univerfities,  to  inftruft  them 
only  in  certain  Rules,  by  the  Practice  of  which 
they  may  eafily  appear  knowing  in  the  Eye  of 
the  World  ?  To  what  Purpofe  does  real  Learn¬ 
ing  ferve,  when  a  Man  is  not  obliged  to  it  by 
h'is  Profeffion  ?  Or  where  is  the  Harm  of  Igno¬ 
rance,  when  the  Character  of  great  Learning  is 
eafily  acquired,  without  Knowledge?  The  old 
Motto,  Malo  ejje  quam  videri ,  is  no  longer  in 
Fafhion.  Young  People  fhould  be  principally 
educated  in  fuch  Things  as  may,  in  Time,  turn 
to  Advantage.  They  may  follow  thefe  Rules  if 
thought  proper,  (r.)  Learn  Things  fuperficial- RuIes  for 
ly*,  and  endeavour  to  procure  the  Reputation  Earned 
of  Learning,  with  a  (lender  Stock  of  Science.  Chara&er, 
(2.)  Obferve  Time,  Place,  and  Perfons ;  fo  as 
to  engrofs  the  Dilcourfe,  and  be  liable  to  no 
Queftion  or  Reply.  (3.)  Talk  upon  learned 
Subjects  with  none  but  the  lower  People  ;  or 
fuch  as  Hand  in  need  of  Patronage  and  Affiftance. 

(4.)  Get  a  Smattering  of  the  fafhionable  Dif- 
courfe,  the  News,  Politics,  Plays,  &c.  by  fre- 
iquenting  Chocolate- Houfes,  Affemblies,  and  the 
Theatre.  (5.)  When  any  great  Occafion  pre¬ 
sents,  as  if  a  Comet  fhould  appear,  read  a  little 
upon  Comets,  and  retail  out  your  Reading  in  the 
polite  Circles.  By  thefe  eafy  Rules  I  have  known 
many  procure  themfelves  the  Reputation  of  polite 
Gentlemen,  great  Politicians,  and  excellent  Phi- 
lofophers. 

(6.)  Let  Teachers  inflil  fuch  Principles  into 
their  Pupils,  as  may  fhorten  the  Gradus  ad  Par - 
naffum  :  for  the  fhorteft  Way  to  our  End  is  the 
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beft.  If  Latin  and  Greek  are  of  any  Advantage, 
get  a  few  Phrafes  by  Heart ;  and  vent  them  upon 
proper  Occafions.  (7.)  If  you  can  introduce  an 
old  Author,  or  a  Father  of  the  Church,  quote 
your  Chapter  and  Verfe,  and  hit  off  the  Name 
right :  for  I  cannot  approve  of  thofe  who  cite 
Authors  and  Paflages  that  never  exifted  ;  tho*  I 
have  known  this  fometimes  done  with  Succefs. 

More  Rules  might  be  laid  down,  but  I  fear 
they  would  ferve  to  little  Purpofe  •,  becaufe  School- 
matters  and  Teachers  are  fo  rivetted  to  their  old 
Habits,  and  abfurd  Ways  of  Teaching,  as  not  to 
be  brought  to  change  them  for  better  :  tho’  Ex¬ 
perience  lhews,  even  in  their  own  Perfons,  that 
great  Reading  does  very  little  Good  *,  and  that  a 
Modicum,  with  Addrefs,  has  vaft  Advantages. 
Indeed,  my  Schoolmafter  admonifhed  me  to 
read  the  News  Papers  diligently ;  by  which  ex¬ 
cellent  Rule,  he  feems  to  have  entered  into  the 
prefent  Scheme.  I  followed  his  Advice,  and 
became  fuch  a  Proficient  in  Politics,  as  to  be 
admired  by  my  Fellow-Citizene  ;  till  I  unfortu* 
nately  altered  my  Courfe  of  Reading. 


VIII. 

Of  Authors  and  Cenfors. 

AN  antient Writer  fays,  cc  When  Jupiter  is 
“  angry  with  a  Man,  he  makes  him  a 
“  Schoolmafter we  may  fay,  “  When  Jupiter 
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hates  a  Man,  he  makes  him  an  Author.** 

"he  Hope  that  flatters  a  Writer,  of  living  in 
fiftory,  and  receiving  Honour  after  his  Death, 
lay,  in  fome  Meafure,  alleviate  the  Anxieties  he 
:els  in  Writing.  But  the  better  he  writes,  the 
lore  Hatred  and  Envy  he  may  happen  to  meet 
rith.  Authors  make  themfelves  no  bitter  Ene- 
lies  by  ordinary  Writings.  Nor  is  Cenfure,  or 
'lamour,  always  a  Sign  of  a  bad  Book.  Per- 
aps  a  good  Writer  may  have  the  Pleafure  to 
ear  his  Works  commended  ;  whilft  a  bad  one 
as  the  Mortification  of  feeing  his  Labours  moul- 
er  in  the  Shop.  This,  however,  is  no  conflant 
Lule  :  for,  as  mod  Readers  have  but  a  vulgar 
"afte  ;  fo  vulgar  Books  have  fometimes  a  great 
Currency.  Many  an  excellent  Author  has  wrote 
o  little  Purpofe. 

Upon  the  firft  Appearance  of  a  new  Book,  Unjuft 
>me  fufpicious  Tempers  imagine,  that  every  Cenfure* 
Vord  has  a  latent  Meaning.  They  try  the 
x>ck  with  falfe  Keys,  whilft  the  Door  ftands 
pen  ;  and  at  length,  they  find  no  other  Key  was 
ranling,  but  one  to  open  their  own  Underftand- 
lgs.  As  fome  Readers  fee  Things  that  are  not 
1  Authors  *,  others  fee  nothing  at  all  j  and  take 
le  moil  laboured  and  ufeful  Performances,  for 
iw  Stuff  and  idle  Common-Place.  To  open  the 
Lyes  of  fuch  People  feems  impracticable.  The 
rable  of  the  Mole  fuits  them.  “  A  young  Mole 
‘  intreated  his  Mother  to  buy  him  a  Pair  of 
1  Spectacles ;  becaufe  he  had  obferved  that  Men 
;  wore  them  his  Mother  replied,  “  The  Mo- 
‘  ney  would  only  be  thrown  away,  Child :  for 
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£C  the  Spedtacles  which  Men  ufe,  are  of  no  Ser- 
“  vice  to  Molewarps 

Jealous,  weak,  and  fufpicious  Readers,  are  a 
Kind  of  Cabbalifts,  who,  by  their  own  lelf-ap- 
plauding  Explanations,  can  make  a  Word  fpeak 
what  they  pleafe  j  or  like  thofe  fubterraneous 
Gentry,  Klim* s  Maccati ,  whofe  Eyes  were  fo 
fharp,  that  they  could  fee  Freckles,  but  not  the 
Face  j  the  fmalleft  Faults,  but  not  the  Subjedt ; 
and  were  almoft  blind  by  dint  of  poring.  It  is 
bad  writing  in  a  Study  that  fwarms  with  Flies  ; 
where  the  Author  mud  fit  with  his  Pen  in  one 
Hand,  and  a  Fly-Flap  in  the  other.  Snarliftt 
Readers  are  like  unruly  Servants  difturbing  their 
Mafter.  Their  unjuft,  cenforious  Temper,  im¬ 
pertinent  Noife  and  Clamour,  caufe  an  Author  to 
mifcarry  ;  or  oblige  him  to  fupprefs  and  ftifle 
fuch  Writings  as  might  pofiibly  benefit  Mankind. 

All  human  Performances  are  liable  to  Cenfure; 
but  not  in  an  equal  Degree,  even  tho*  the  Per¬ 
formances  fhould  be  alike.  If  a  Man  performs 
an  Adtion  out  of  his  own  free  Choice,  or  merely 
to  fhew  his  Underftanding  or  Dexterity  ;  fuch  an 
Adtion  will  be  more  feverely  cenfured,  than  one 
performed  out  of  Neceffity,  or  by  Compulfion. 
In  the  former  Cafe,  the  Perfon  feemsto  do  what 
he  likes  •,  but  in  the  latter  he  muft  do  what  he 
can.  The  firft  performs  out  of  Pride  ;  but  the 
laft  out  of  Duty.  To  do  a  thing  without  being 
defired,  is  like  faying,  “  I  can  do  it  better  than 
“  another  v/hereas  the  importuned  Perfon  may 
iuftly  fay  ;  u  You  muft  take  the  Will  for  the 
“  Deed.” 

1  An 
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An  incapable  Perfon  being  defired  to  dance 
or  ling,  may  civilly  excufe  himfelf ;  but  upon 
repeated  Entreaty,  he  Tings  or  dances  as  well  as 
he  can.  Another,  tho*  unqualified,  importunes 
People  to  hear  his  Voice,  or  fee  him  cut  Capers. 

Both  of  them  are  in  a  bad  Situation  ;  yet  the  firft 
meets  with  a  milder  Cenfure,  becaufe  he  was 
compelled  ;  the  other  with  a  feverer,  becaufe  he 
was  unafked.  Nay,  tho*  the  latter  Ihould  per¬ 
form  better,  ftill  he  is  cenfured  more  Iharply 
than  the  other;  becaufe,  by  his  voluntary  Offer, 
he  Teemed  to  promife  a  Kind  of  Excellence,  or 
Perfection.  The  Refufer  may  be  looked  upon 
as  giving  fomewhat,  when  he  had  promifed  no¬ 
thing;  but  the  Importuner  as  performing  lefs 
than  he  promifed  :  fo  that  altho”  he  gives  more 
than  the  other,  yet  it  Teems  lefs  in  itfelf ;  becaufe  ■ 
the  Gift  falls  fhort  of  the  Promife. 

A  Counfellor  who  manages  a  Caufe,  and  re¬ 
ceives  a  Fee  in  proportion  to  the  Bufinefs  tran- 
facfted,  is  not  fo  praife-worthy,  as  another  who 
takes  no  Money,  but  is  contented  with  the  bare 
Honour  and  Applaufe  arifing  from  his  Elo¬ 
quence  and  Condu6t.  The  former  (hews  no 
Generofity,  becaufe  he  is  paid  for  what  he  does ; 
whereas  the  latter  difplays  a  kind  of  Heroifm, 
by  giving  his  Labour  gratis.  But,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Excellence  of  Generofity  above  Self- 
Intereft,  the  generous  Lawyer  will  be  more  cen¬ 
fured  than  the  other,  if  both  fhould  manage  the 
Caufe  but  flightly. 

Mafterpieces  of  Skill  and  Workmanfhip  are  Author- 
more  accurately  examined  by  Artifts,  than  ordi- 
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nary  Work •,  and  Authors  are  juftly  criticifed 
with  more  Rigour  than  other  Labourers.  If  a 
Man  publifhes  a  Book  unafked,  he  forces  the 
World  to  criticife  him  :  if  he  performs  well, 
no  body  is  obliged  to  thank  him ;  as  no  body  fet 
him  to  Work :  and  if  he  writes  ill,  he  is  looked 
upon  as  a  conceited  Scribler,  who  gives  himfelf 
out  to  be  what  he  is  not  *,  and  publifhes  his  own 
Weaknefs,  which  might  otherwife  have  lain  con¬ 
cealed.  Si  tacuijjet ,  Philofophus  manjijjet.  “  If  he 
“  had  not  publiihed  himfelf  for  a  Fool ;  he  might 
“  have  pafled  for  a  Philofopher.”  And  really, 
when  any  one,  without  being  defired,  publifhes 
a  monftrous  Production  of  his  Brain  ;  the  Au¬ 
thor  gives  this  Advertifement.  “  Be  it  known 
“  that  I  am  a  Fool  j  but,  left  every  body  fttould 
c<  not  think  fo,  this  my  Book  fhall  make  the 
“  World  fenfible  of  it ;  in  fuch  Manner,  that 
tc  neither  the  prefent  Generation,  nor  the  future, 
tc  fhall  have  the  leaft  Doubt  of  it.3* 

And,  as  among  all  Workmen,  thofe  Artifts 
are  the  moft  liable  to  Cenfure,  who  produce 
Works  of  Ornament ;  fo,  among  the  various 
Kinds  of  Writers,  Poets  are  the  moft  expofed  to 
mercilefs  Critics.  For,  tho*  a  Poet  may  perform 
well,  he  is  feldom  allowed  due  Praife.  Poetry 
is  a  Kind  of  Self-blazoning  ;  and  Self-Praife  com¬ 
monly  rouzes  every  body  elfe  againft  it.  Who¬ 
ever  labours  at  Poetry,  and  publifhes  hisjWork, 
fhews  he  holds  his  own  Genius  high.  The  Poet, 
indeed,  frequently  endeavours  to  obviate  Ob¬ 
jections,  by  acknowledging  his  Want  of  poeti¬ 
cal  Talents.  But  fuch  Excufes  are  looked  upon 
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only  as  Forms  of  Civility.  If  the  Author  was 
convinced  that  he  had  no  Genius  for  Poetry,  he 
would  be  cautious  of  publifhing  ;  and  therefore 
his  Apologies  as  little  foften  the  Critic,  as  a 
Man  who  gives  another  a  Cuff,  then  afks  his 
Pardon.  Apologies  indeed  have  their  Weight, 
when  we  are  forced  upon  Things  againft  our  In¬ 
clination  ;  but  become  abfurd,  when  we  ad  vo¬ 
luntarily.  For,  let  the  Undertaking  alone,  and 
no  Excufe  will  be  wanted.  Cato’s  Reproof  is  juft. 

Nee  tu ,  Aule,  nimium  Nugator  es  ;  quum  maluijii 
Culpam  deprecari ,  quam  Culpa  vac  are. 

If  Authors,  and  particularly  Poets,  would  fuf- 
ficiently  refled:  upon  this,  they  might  be  more 
referved  in  publifhing.  But,  not  knowing  our- 
felves,  nor  examining  our  Strength,  we  wan¬ 
tonly  truft  our  frail  Vefiels  to  the  Ocean.  Nay, 
as  they  who  have  no  good  Voice,  generally  flng 
the  moft  fo  thofe  Men  are  apteft  to  write,  who 
are  leaft  qualified  for  it.  Some  Men,  in  the 
Fury  of  their  Liquor,  have  the  ftrongeft  Defire 
to  appear  before  the  very  Perfons  they  ought  leaft 
to  be  feen  by.  But  Willingnefs  and  Incapacity, 
Unwillingnefsand  Ability,  commonly  go  together. 

I  fcarce  know  an  Example  of  a  fuperficial  Ora-  Orators, 
tor,  who  does  not  make  long  Speeches :  tho’  fuch 
frothy  Speakers  might  fave  their  own  Time,  and 
oblige  their  Audience,  by  Concifenefs.  It  feems 
as  if  they  would  compenfate  for  their  Want  of 
Senfe,  by  a  Torrent  of  Words.  I  have  fome- 
times  admonifhed  a  Friend  of  this  Failing  •,  but 
always  without  Succefs :  which  perfuades  me, 
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that  if  he  was  to  preach  for  the  Popedom,  he 
would  not  fhorten  a  Period  of  his  Sermon.  Ho¬ 
race's  Sentiment  is  juft  •,  that  “  middling  Poets 
“  are  infufferable  ”  We  may  fay  the  fame  of  Ora¬ 
tors,  and  Authors  in  general. 

Mediocrihus  ejfe  Poetis 

Non  Homines ,  non  HU,  non  concejfere  Column a. 


A  Letter  to  an  incenfed  Author. 

I  Have  received  your  Manufcript  Defence, 
wherein  you  exprefsajuft  Refentment  againft 
an  unjuft  Cenfor  ;  who  has  fharpened  his  Quill, 
and  dipt  it  in  Gall,  to  difcredit  your  laft  Perfor¬ 
mance.  You  beg  me  to  read  over  your  Defence  ; 
and  to  ftrike  out,  or  add,  what  I  may  judge  pro¬ 
per.  I  find  nothing,  in  particular,  to  ftrike  out  •, 
but  I  except  to  the  Whole.  I  do  not  cenfure  the 
Work,  but  am  forry  it  was  wrote  •,  and  beg  of 
you  not  to  print  it  yet  •,  but  wait  a  while,  in  order 
to  learn  the  public  Opinion  of  your  Adverfary*s 
Cenfure.  Perhaps  it  may  fink  of  itfelf,  or  be  re¬ 
jected  by  the  general  Voice;  and  if  that  fhall  be 
the  Cafe,  all  Defence  is  unnecefiary.  We  ftiould 
look  upon  hot  Critics  as  peevifh  Brooks,  that 
rage  the  more  for  flopping  ;  and  are  never  better 
managed,  than  by  giving  them  vent,  till  they 
run  themfelves  dry.  The  molt  honourable  Vic¬ 
tories  are  gained  without  Bloodlhed.  If  your 
Defence  be  made  public,  your  Adverfary  will 
imagine  his  Cenfure  was  juft,  keen,  and  level  to 

the. 
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the  Point ;  and  judge  you  are  wounded,  becaufe 
you  complain.  But  if  you  treat  him  with  Silence 
and  Difdain,  he  may  think  he  has  miffed  his 
Mark ;  and  thus  your  Silence  will  gall  him 
more,  than  the  moft  cutting  Apology.  No 
body,  unalked  and  unhurt,  publicly  calumni¬ 
ates  the  Work  of  another ;  unlefs  he  has  itch¬ 
ing  Fingers,  or  loves  a  Difpute.  By  not  an- 
fwering,  therefore,  and  leaving  the  Public  to 
judge,  you  deprive  your  Adverfary  of  a 
wifhed-for  Engagement ;  turn  his  Bullets  into 
Paper-Pellets,  and  his  Artillery  into  Pop-  ' 
Guns.  A  good  Book  fufhciently  anfwers  for 
itfelf:  and  Apologies  raile  Sufpicion.  When 
Tradefmen  praife  their  Ware,  I  doubt  of  its 
Goodnefs.  It  is  only  in  dubious  and  weak  Caufes, 
that  Counfellors  reply  and  rejoin :  when  the 
Cafe  is  clear,-  the  Pleader  abides  by  his  Open¬ 
ing.  Let  the  Public,  who  is  here  a  third 
Perfon,  and  a  proper  Judge  betwixt  you  and 
your  Adverfary,  determine  which  is  in  the  Right. 
You  may  confute  him  as  much  as  you  pleafe, 
(till  you  fpeak  but  in  your  own  Caule,  where  no 
Man  is  a  proper  Judge.  Condefcend  not,  there¬ 
fore,  to  anfwer  thy  Opponent,  but  appeal  to  the 
Public  •,  to  whofe  Judgment  thy  Book  is  already 
fubmitted.  Hence  will  arife  two  Advantages. 
By  not  replying,  and  thus  fhewing  a  Confidence 
in  the  Goodnefs  of  thy  Caufe,  and  in  thy 
Judge,  thou  giveft  others  a  good  Opinion  of 
it :  and,  fecondly,  you  thus  take  rich  Revenge 
of  your  Adverfary  *,  who  finds  himfelf  difap- 
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pointed,  and  his  Criticifm  thought  unworthy  of 
an  Anfwer.  If  this  Silence  pafifes  for  Fear  with 
fome  unintelligent  People  ;  yet  it  will  be  ac¬ 
counted  to  thee  for  Moderation,  and  Merit,  by 
Perfons  of  Underftanding.  Nay,  thou  wilt  be 
looked  upon  like  a  prudent  General,  whom  the 
Enemy  cannot,  by  Provocation  and  Reproach, 
betray  into  the  quitting  of  his  Refolution.  A 
certain  Commander  once  contumelioufly  treated 
the  famous  Roman  General  C.  Marius ,  faying, 
“  If  thou  art  the  great  Marius ,  come  out  of 
“  thy  Camp:”  to  which  Marius  anfwered,  “  If 
tc  thou  art  a  great  Commander,  oblige  Marius 

to  change  his  Refolution.” 

As  Cenlure  often  proceeds  from  Jealoufy, 
Pride  or  Envy  •,  a  fingle  Erafmus ,  a  Grotius , 
or  a  ScrJiger ,  has  more  Cenfors  upon  his  Back, 
than  all  the  Shoal  of  ordinary  Writers.  Every 
Seed  fown  by  the  Hand  of  a  good  Author  raifes 
Crops  of  armed  Men,  and  Hofts  of  doughty 
Cenfors.  But,  the  greater  the  Number  is,  the 
lefs  they  hurt.  Remember  the  Traveller  in  Lili- 
put  $  who,  in  his  Sleep,  was  attacked  by  whole 
Dwarf- Regiments  of  Liliputians ;  all  at  once 
digging  into  him  with  Spears,  Darts,  and  Jave¬ 
lins,  yet  never  difturbed  his  Reft  j  and,  upon 
waking,  he  imagined  himfelf  rather  befet  with 
Swarms  of  Fleas,  than  attacked  by  Soldiers. 

Strongly  reprefent  to  yourfelf,  that  this  outra- 
gious  Critic  is  aftuated  by  Pride  and  Envy.  Re¬ 
member,  that  envious  Men  are  apt  to  blacken  the 
faireft  Works ;  which  they  cannot  imitate.  Re* 

member 
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member,  that  thofe  who  fpeak  with  Pride  and 
Boafting,  do  the  leaft  Hurt.  Rage  and  Revenge, 
Bitternefs  and  Reviling,  are  Signs  of  a  weak  and 
groveling  Mind. 

Conftantine  the  Great ,  being  informed  that 
fomebody  had  abufed  his  Statue,  fo  as  to  disfi¬ 
gure  the  Face  of  it  ;  the  Emperor,  inftead  of 
Revenge,  fhewed  the  Informers  his  natural  Face, 
and  bid  them  obferve  it  was  entire  and  unhurt. 
When  the  Lacedaemonian  Ephori  were  told,  that 
the  Clazomenian  Ambaffadors  had  daubed  their 
Seat  of  Juftice -,  the  Ephori  proclaimed,  that 
the  Clazomenians ,  alone,  fhould  enjoy  the  Pri¬ 
vilege  of  being  ill-bred.  Arcefilaus  was  reviled 
by  a  Poet-,  but  inftead  of  anfwering,  led  him 
to  a  public  Place,  where  great  Numbers  might 
be  Spe&ators  of  his  Rage.  If  thy  Work 
be  bad,  no  Apology  can  make  it  good.  Apo¬ 
logy  for  bad  Writings  is  no  better  than  paultry 
Varnifh  *,  which,  tho*  it  covers  a  Failing,  does 
not  mend  it. 

Experience  Ihews,  that  rigid  Cenfors  are  fooner 
difarmed  by  Silence  than  Reply.  Think  how  thy 
Adverfary  will  be  baulked,  when  he  finds,  unex- 
pedtedly,  the  War  at  an  End  ;  for  the  carrying 
on  of  which,  he  may  have  made  great  Prepara¬ 
tions.  This  is  putting  him  into  the  Situation  of 
a  Man,  who  has  provided  Timber,  Lime,  and 
Brick,  for  building  a  Houfe  ;  and  then  finds  he 
has  no  Right  to  the  Ground. 

It  is  Courage  to  face  an  Enemy  *,  but  more  no¬ 
ble  to  defpife  him  juftly.  Socrates  was  beaten  in 
the  open  Street  -,  but  inftead  of  ftriking  again, 
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he  only  wrote  upon  his  bruifed  Forehead,  "  N,  N, 
tc  fecit”  A  noble  General  was,  in  our  time,  re¬ 
proached  as  a  Coward  j  but  inftead  of  revenging 
the  Affront,  he  appealed  to  the  Company,  if  they 
thought  he  deferved  the  Title  :  they  all  teftified 
for  his  Courage  ',  and  the  Infolent  flung  away  in 
more  Rage  and  Defpair  than  if  he  had  been  caned. 
Many  commence  Hoftilities  againfl:  eminent 
Men,  not  out  of  Hatred,  but  Ambition  *,  that 
they  may  have  the  Glory  of  Dwarfs,  to  fight 
againfl:  Giants.  My  Advice,  therefore,  is,  if 
thou  muff  needs  anfwer  thy  Cenfurer,  that  it  be 
done  in  thefe  Words.  “  Whereas  N.  N.  has 
“  lately  endeavoured  to  blacken  my  Work  :  I 
tc  beg  the  Reader  will  pleafe  to  compare  the 
Work  with  the  Criticifm.’*  Yours,  &c. 
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IX. 

•  Of  Poetry  and  Rhime. 

IT  is  faid  of  \ Theophrajhts ,  that  he  blamed  Na-  Life  not 
ture  for  having  given  fo  long  a  Life  to  Stags 
and  Ravens,  and  fo  fcanty  a  Pittance  to  Man. employed. 
But  the  Cenfure  is  not  juft*,  becaufe  it  may  clear¬ 
ly  '  be  iliewn,  by  Induction,  that  the  .Life  of 
Man  is  long  enough,  if  it  were  well  employed. 

Would  Men  but  properly  ufe  their  Abilities; 

Affairs  might  be  fo  regulated,  and  the  Ways  to 
Knowledge  fo  fhortened,  that  our  Lives  would 
be  long,  in  proportion  to  our  neceflary  Bufinefs. 

But,  Man  fpends  his  Time  in  Trifles;  and  then 
complains  his  Life  is  fhort.  One  would  think, 
that  in  many  Cafes,  we  contrived  to  make  Things 
difficult  and  tedious ;  purpofely  to  lengthen  the 
Road  to  Science,  and  fhorten  Life.  Of  this 
there  are  numberlefs  Inltances :  I  will  mention 
one. 

Several  Kinds  of  Poetry  are  of  little  Ufe,  inLabourof 
proportion  to  the  Labour  and  Study  they  require.  Authors. 
An  Author  often  finds  it  extreamly  difficult  to 
cxprefs  his  Thoughts  with  Perfpicuity,  Elegance, 
and  Strength  :  but  inftead  of  affiffing  Authors, 
herein  ;  certain  Pedants,  and  Tafk-Mafters,  have 
invented  and  prefcribed  numerous  arbitrary  Laws 
and  Rules,  which  multiply  the  Drudgery  of  poeti¬ 
cal 
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cal  Writers ;  or  render  it  ten  times  harder  than 
is  any  way  neceflary. 

So  many  different  Kinds  of  Poems  have  been 
invented,  that  the  Enumeration  of  them  might 
fwell  a  Catalogue ♦,  wherein  would  ftand  the  He¬ 
roic,  Elegiac,  Sapphic,  Iambic,  Pindaric,  &c. 
whilft  each  Kind  has  its  particular  Rules,  Varia¬ 
tions,  Structure,  and  Feet ;  fo  that  all  the  Words 
muft  be  meafured,  as  it  were  by  Scale  and  Com- 
pafs,  to  fit  the  Places  they  are  to  ftand  in  ;  and 
weighed,  to  find  whether  the  natural  or  figurative 
Senfe  has  the  greater  Moment.  This  is  Torture 
to  the  poor  Poet ;  who  has  otherwife  Trou¬ 
ble  enough  to  hunt  for  fublime  and  ingenious 
Thoughts,  which  the  Nature  of  his  Work  may 
require. 

If  we  examine  into  the  Ufe  and  Defign  of 
DaCtyls,  Spondees,  Trochees,  &c.  or  why  Syl¬ 
lables  muft  thus  be  tortured  into  various  Feet, 
withfo  much  Thought  and  Labour  •,  we  fhall  often 
find  it  ferves  only  to  tranfpofe,  and  confound  the 
natural  eafy  Order  of  Words  and  Phrafes ;  and, 
by  bringing  them  into  an  unnatural,  or  poetical 
State,  to  render  what  is  plain  and  fimple  of  itfelf, 
more  embaraffed  and  lefs  intelligible.  For,  be¬ 
fore  we  can  underhand  Poetry,  we  muft  learn 
to  marfhal  and  mufter  the  Words,  and  reduce 
them  to  their  natural  Order  of  ConftruCtion. 
What  a  Poet  ties  into  Knots  and  Wreathes,  the 
Reader  muft  untie  and  unravel  •,  fo  that  the  Inven¬ 
tors  of  Poetry,  in  contradiction  to  common  Writ¬ 
ing,  have  found  an  Art  of  placing  Words  in  a 
Labyrinth,  to  puzzle  the  Reader.  Yet  in  this  Art 
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of  embroiling  Language,  Youth,  at  Schools,  are 
inftrudted  with  Gare  •,  and  ufually  receive  more 
Praife  for  excelling  therein,  than  for  underftand- 
ing  Morality,  Natural  Philofophy,  or  Civil  Po¬ 
licy.  Who  could  have  imagined,  if  he  had  not 
feen  it,  that  fenfible  Men  fhould  torture  their 
Genius  in  this  miferable  childifh  Manner  ?  I  call 
it  Torture,  becaufe  many  have  followed  this  Stu 
dy  fo  clofely,  as,  by  impairing  their  Health,  to 
have  led  very  uncomfortable  Lives.  Who  could 
ever  have  expedted  that  Promoters  of  the  Scien¬ 
ces  fhould  affign  Rewards  to  thefe  Confounders 
of  Language?  If  my  Library- Keeper  fhould 
tranfpofe  the  Leaves  of  the  Books  in  my 
Study,  and  fet  the  laft  Part  of  a  Work  in 
the  Middle,  the  firffc  Part  laft,  and  expeded  a 
Reward  for  his  Labour  *,  I  own,  I  fhould  give 
him  a  Crown  of  Straw,  and  his  Difmiflion. 

This  Art  is  ancient  enough,  to  prove  the  Ancient 
World  has  long  been  foolifh.  And  later  Ages  P°etry» 
have  not  only  endeavoured  to  keep  it  in  Repute,  proved  by 
but  even  to  adorn  and  improve  thefe  Fooleries,  the  Mo- 
with  new  Inventions  and  Additions  of  their  own. derns* 
For,  whereas  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  contented  with  winding,  turning,  and  for¬ 
cing  of  Words,  fo  as  to  make  a  certain  Cadence  j 
the  later  Poets  have  endeavoured,  by  way^of  Ap¬ 
pendix,  to  fetter  Yerfes  in  Rhime  ;  and  this  with 
fuch  a  Rage,  as  to  facrifice  Senfe  to  the  prepoft- 
erous  Invention. 

There  are  various  Opinions  about  the  Antiqui-  Rhime. 
ty  of  Rhime  j  but  that  appears  to  be  the  belt 
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founded,  which  derives  it  from  the  Moors ,  or 
Arabs ,  who  ufed  it  before  the  Time  of  Maho¬ 
met .  And,  from  the  Spanijh  Moors,  the  Art  of 
Rhiming  has  diffufed  itfelf  over  Europe-,  fo 
that  it  is  not  only  introduced  in  all  the  vulgar 
Languages  •,  but  even  into  the  Latin.  And 
herein  no  body  has  excelled  Leonius  whence  La¬ 
tin  Rhimes  are  called  Leonine.  It  is  fcarce  to  be 
defcribed,  how  fond  the  Men  of  that  Time,  and 
particularly  the  Monks,  were  of  this  Folly : 
all  their  Conceits  were  drefied  in  Rhime,  what¬ 
ever  became  of  the  Senfe. 

The  original  Leonine  Verfes  refemble  the  prat¬ 
ing  of  a  Parrot,  more  than  rational  Difcourfe. 
And  as  Rhime,  of  which  there  are  nine  Kinds, 
was  then  efteemed  the  molt  effential  Thing  in  a 
Poem ;  thefe  happy  Verfe- Makers  moil  affidu- 
oufly  applied  themfelves  to  all  the  Kinds.  Nay, 
Rhimes  were  afterwards  fo  highly  admired,  that 
the  Rich-rhiming  Poets  would  bring  two  or  three 
of  them  into  a  fmgle  Verfe.  Whence  it  might 
be  inferred,  that  Abfurdity  was,  in  a  Manner,  ne- 
ceflary  to  Rhime  •,  which  proved  to  be  the  Cafe 
in  Fa6t :  for  thefe  rich-rhimed  Poems  have  fo 
little  Senfe  with  their  Clack,  that  they  might  pro¬ 
perly  be  ufed  as  Clappers  to  frighten  Birds. 

What  a  high  Opinion  the  World  has  had  of 
this  miferable  Invention,  appears  by  certain  Phra- 
les,  flill  ufed  in  different  Languages  ;  implying 
the  Strength  and  Solidity  of  a  Difcourfe  by  the 
Word  Rhime  ;  fo  that  Rhiming  and  Reafoning  are 
ufually  tacked  together  as  fynonymous.  “  That 
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“  rhimes  well,  that  rhimes  ill,”  &c.  fignifies  in 
mod  modern  Languages,  ‘  ‘  that  is  Senfe,  that  is 

Nonfenfe,”  &c.  Sometimes,  indeed,  common 
Language  is  lefs  favourable  to  Rhime  ;  as  when 
we  fay,  fct  There  is  neither  Rhime  nor  Reafon  in 
“  a  Thing,”  where  Rhime  only  walks  fide  by 
ide  with  Reafon. 

One  might  have  expedled  that  thefe,  and  the 
like  Puerilities,  fliould  have  been  abolilhed  by 
:he  modern  Improvers  of  Science  ;  but  we  dill 
:ontinue  to  teach  the  old  Latin  Profodia ;  and 
:hus  plague  the  raw  Underdandings  of  Children 
with  unneceffary  Rules.  Nay,  Rhime  dill  con¬ 
tinues  its  Reputation  in  the  mod  general  Lan¬ 
guages  of  Europe. 

It  mud  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  there  Rhime 
ire  feveral  excellent  Poems  in  Rhime ;  but  the  to  be 
Quedion  is,  whether  they  would  not  dill  have  dr0PPe^* 
seen  better,  had  the  Authors  paid  no  Regard 
:o  it?  The  Italians  and  the  Englijh  are  the 
ird  People  of  Europe ,  who  attempted  to  diake 
off  this  Yoke  of  Bondage :  and  their  poetical  Per¬ 
formances  are  the  bed  of  Europe.  But  the  French , 
to  the  Detriment  of  other  Nations,  have  not  yet 
quitted  this  Rattle.  I  fay,  the  French  retain  this 
Play-Thing  to  the  Detriment  of  other  Countries  ; 
becaufe  other  Countries  do  not  fo  much  inquire 
after  the  Bon  Sens ,  as  after  the  Mode  of  France. 

And  I  dare  affign  this  as  a  Reafon,  why  Rhime  is 
dill  retained  in  the  Northern  Countries.  For,  fo 
great  is  the  Prevalency  of  France ,  that  other 
Nations  feem  to  glory  in  borrowing  their  Fadii- 
ons,  their  Tade,  their  Wit,  their  Phrafe,  and  even 
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their  Morals,  if  not  their  Devotion,  from  thence. 

We  have  Examples  of  the  bad  Effed  of 
Rhime,  in  all  the  Tinging  Pfalms  of  Europe  ; 
where  we  find  numerous  Words  ufed  improperly, 
and  often  abfurdly,  for  die  fake  of  Rhime :  thus 
facrificing  the  Senfe  of  the  divine  Original  to  a 
childifh  Jingle. 

The  fet-  Some  indeed  have  attempted,  in  our  Time,  to 
Language  ^  a^e  ^ime  *,  and  inftead  of  it  to  fet  the  Eu- 
to  pfof-  rope  an  Language  to  the  Latin  Profodia.  But,  as 
otIia*  the  modern  Languages  have  no  compleat  Flexions, 
like  the  Latin  and  Greek-,  it  happens  that  the 
Latin  Profodia  cannot  here  be  properly  adapted. 
If  it  could  fucceed  in  any  vulgar  Tongue,  it 
mult  be  the  Ifelandijh  wherein  the  Nouns  and 
Verbs  are  compleatly  declined  and  conjugated. 
Difference  i  would  not  be  fuppofed  to  depreciate  Poetry  •, 
betwixt  which  is  diftinguifhed  from  other  Writing,  by  its 
ether7  an  Sublimity,  Elegance  and  Brightnefs  of  Thought, 
Writing,  and  Expreffion :  but  I  judge,  that  whatever 
interferes  with  thefe  Properties  of  Poetry,  ought 
to  be  banifhed.  Certainly,  nothing  fhould  be 
retained  to  cramp  or  confine  the  Genius  of  the 
Poet  •,  who  requires  full  Liberty  ;  and  cannot 
brook  Reftraint,  without  lofing  of  his  Force,  his 
Energy,  his  Dignity,  and  Power  of  moving,  raif- 
ing,  and  tranfporting  the  Soul :  which  is  an  Ef¬ 
fect  not  to  be  produced  by  the  Rattle  of  Rhime. 
Difference  A  Poet  and  a  Verfiher  differ  in  this  ;  that  the 
PoeTancfa  J-^kours  °f  the  Poet,  his  Spirit,  or  Brightnefs 
Verifier,  of  Thought,  are  not  entirely  loft  by  unravelling 
his  Conftrudtion,  bringing  his  Words  to  Order, 
and  fhewing  them  in  a  fimple  Style  5  whereas  the 
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Labour  of  the  Verfifier  vanifhes  together  with 
his  Cadence  and  his  Rhime.  An  ugly  Woman, 
when  drefled  and  painted,  may  pafs  upon  fuper- 
ficial  Admirers  for  a  Beauty  :  but  take  off  her 
Cap,  wipe  away  her  Paint,  uncurl  her  Locks, 
and  the  hideous  Form  returns. 


X. 


Of  Poets. 


POETS  have  honourable  Titles.  They  are  The  Hu- 
called  Sons  of  Apollo,  and  Favourites  of  the  moursand 
Mufes.  They  are  great  in  Power,  and  high  in  JQ^S  °f 
Chara&er.  Their  Work  is  creative,  and  their 
Epithet  divine.  They  go  crowned  ;  and  enjoy  all 
the  good  Things  a  Mortal  can  wifh  for,  except 
the  flight  Circumfl'ances  of  Food  and  Rayment. 

A  Poet,  like  a  Spider,  is  conftantly  bufied  in 
weaving  his  Web  with  fubtile  fkilful  Induftry, 
all  his  Life  long.  To  confider  him  on  the  Side 
of  his  Genius,  his  Sublimity  of  Thought,  his 
Art  and  curious  Workmanfhip,  he  deferves  his  Ti¬ 
tles  :  but  when  we  confider  the  Wear  of  his  Con- 
ftitution,  his  haggard  Countenance,  his  emaci¬ 
ated  Body,  and  his  flirivell’d  Stomach,  he  ap¬ 
pears  an  Objedt  of  Pity.  In  him  we  fee  great 
Honours,  united  with  extreme  Poverty.  Apollo 
is  faid  to  fill  his  Cup  ;  and  the  Mufes  to  nourifh 
and  feed  him  :  but,  to  judge  by  the  Poet’s  Afpedt, 
the  Liquor  of  Apollo  is  not  fo  exquifite,  nor  the 
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Table  of  thefe  young  Ladies  fo  delicate,  as  to 
make  one  defire  to  dine  with  them.  But  tho*  the 
Poet’s  Stomach  may  ferve  to  prove  a  Vacuum  ; 
yet  his  Head  is  compleatly  fill’d  with  Meafures 
and  Metaphors,  Sublimities  and  Conceits.  And 
fince  fuch  mental  Food  is  pleafing  to  the  Poet,  we 
fhould  let  him  enjoy  it,*  with  all  his  Titles,  in 
Perfection.  And  happy  it  is,  if  this  can  defend 
him  from  the  Ridicule  which  Poverty  is  apt  to 
meet  with.  Lobo ,  in  his  AbyJJinian  Travels,  re¬ 
lates  that  he  faw  the  King  of  a  Country  rowing 
naked  with  other  Boatmen  ;  from  whom  he  was 
only  diftinguifhable  by  a  Crown  of  Straw.  This 
fhews  the  Nature  of  Pride  and  Poverty  exiting 
in  one  Perfon  ;  and  is  not  a  ftranger  Sight  than 
a  ftarved  Poet  crowned  with  Laurel. 

But  all  Poets  are  not  equally  poor  ;  and  fome 
of  them  have  been  richly  rewarded  for  their  La¬ 
bours.  Yet,  if  we  examine  Hiftory,  we  fhall 
find,  that  the  Number  of  fuch  lucky  Bards  is 
fmall,  efpecially  in  later  Times ;  and  that  Poets, 
with  us,  are  generally  as  poor  as  their  Father 
Homer ,  who  lived  upon  Praife.  Juvenal  tells  us, 
that  Statius  was  obliged  to  fell  his  Works  for 
Bread.  Very  few  have  ever  been  fo  fortunate  as 
Hiurno ,  who,  as  Saxo  Grammaticus  relates,  was 
elected  to  the  Throne,  for  writing  the  Epitaph 
of  King  Frode.  This  is  an  In  (lance  of  a  Poem 
richly  rewarded,  confidering  it  was  no  great  Per¬ 
formance  ;  and  fhews  the  ancient  Danes  were  in¬ 
deed  Admirers,  but  (lender  Judges,  of  Poetry. 
If  all  the  Prefents  made  to  Poets,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  were  a  mailed  together,  the  Heap 
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would  fcarce  equal  this  Tingle  Reward.  Moft  of 
the  ancient  Bards  were  paid  with  a  Dinner  ;  and 
moft  of  the  Moderns  are  efteemed  as  Beggars, 
from  their  external  Appearance,  and  Manner  of 
ftrolling  about  from  Patron  to  Patron.  Indeed 
there  is  this  Difference  between  them  *,  that  the 
Poet  begs  in  Verfe,  and  the  Beggar  in  Prole. 

It  is  faid  that  the  Language  of  Poets  is  divine ;  Their  dl- 
but  to  judge  from  Effe&s,  the  Language  of  Law-  gUnag^an" 
yers  is  more  efficacious.  They  both  deal  in  the 
fame  Art ;  but  not  with  equal  Succefs  :  for,  tho* 
the  Lies  of  a  Lawyer  be  no  greater,  or  bolder 
than  thofe  of  the  Poet ;  yet  they  are  more  pro¬ 
fitable,  and  muft  be  paid  for.  The  Difference  is, 
that  the  Poet  lyes  in  Jeft,  but  the  Lawyer  in 
Earned:  *,  whence  the  Poet  is  rewarded  in  Jeft, 
and  the  Lawyer  in  Earned.  And  this  proves  the 
Cafe  with  the  Poet,  even  when  his  Performance 
is  well  received. 

But,  it  frequently  happens,  to  the  Poet’s  Mor-  The 
tification,  that  if  his  divine  Enthufiafm  rife  too 
high  ;  or  his  Mufe  happen  to  flip  her  Bitt ;  fhe  C 
runs  him  into  fuch  Difficulties  and  Diftreffes,  as 
occafion  him  to  write  de  Trijiibus ,  with  his  Bro¬ 
ther  Ovid.  The  Licentia  Poetica  is  not  always  a 
good  Plea.  Orpheus ,  who  fo  ravifhed  all  Things 
with  the  Magic  of  his  Mufic  and  Poetry,  as  to 
move  the  very  Trees,  and  make  the  Stones  dance; 
at  length  made  them  dance  fo  vigoroully  about 
his  Ears,  that  they  killed  him.  Eumolpus ,  once 
reciting  his  Verfes  in  the  public  Market-Place, 
and  finding  the  Stones  fly  thick  about  him,  rea- 
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dily  acknowledged  them  the  Fruits  of  his  Poetry. 
Novimus  plaufum  Ingenii  nojlri. 

By  this  Defcription,  no  body,  I  hope,  will  fu- 
fpeft  I  mean  to  reftrain  the  Genius,  or  curb  the 
Spirit  of  Poetry  :  I  efteem  it  a  noble  Study  •, 
and  think  that  a  true  Poet  deferves  all  the 
Honours  which  Men  can  beftow  upon  him. 
Indeed  I  account  him  happy,  if  Honour  alone  can 
fatisfy  him.  If  he  can  contentedly  fuller  Hun¬ 
ger  and  Thirll,  he  feels  no  greater  Wants. 

Many  People  facrifice  their  Eftates  to  obtain  a 
Title,  an  inconfiderable  Place,  or  Penfion,  and 
thus  live  contented  with  Poverty  and  Precedency. 
How  many  run  into  the  Embraces  of  Death  for 
Fame,  or  in  hopes  of  living  in  Hiftory  ?  “  Man 
“  lives  not  by  Bread  alone.”  Titles,  Ho¬ 
nours,  and  Fame  make  many  People  not  only 
contented,  but  happy,  and  gay,  and  frolic,  tho* 
poor.  Some  great  Secret  muft,  therefore,  lie  con¬ 
cealed  in  Pride,  Ambition,  and  Self-conceit,  ca¬ 
pable,  in  a  degree,  of  nourifhing  the  Body, 
as  well  as  feeding  the  Mind, 
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XI. 

Of  Satyr  and  Panegyric;  Praife  and 

Blame. 

PRAISE  and  Blame  produce  as  different  Nature  of 
Effects  in  the  Mind,  as  Sweet  and  Bitter  do  Satyr 
in  the  Body.  Praife  is  like  Sugar  and  Honey,  apt 
to  ferment  and  putrefy.  Blame  is  like  Salt,  or 
Vinegar,  and  prevents  Corruption.  All  that  is 
foft  and  pleafant,  inclines  to  fpoiling  *,  whilft  all 
that  is  pungent  or  tart,  quickens  and  cleanfes. 

Flattery  is  a  fweet  Poifon  ;  and  Satyr  a  bitter 
Remedy.  Flattery  is  pleafant,  but  Sincerity  is 
wholefom. 

It  is  related  of  Jafony  the  Thejjalian ,  that  a 
Perfon  gave  him  a  Cut  with  a  Sword,  which 
opened  an  Impofthume,  and  faved  his  Life.  Sa¬ 
tyr  has  often  the  like  Effedt  i  and  therefore  every 
Man  who  is  hit,  and  willing  to  corredt  himfelf, 
may  look  upon  a  Satyrift  as  his  angry  Friend. 

An  Enemy  is  fometimes  more  ufeful  than  a 
Friend.  It  is  faid  of  Hiero,  that  one  of  his  E- 
nemies  telling  him  he  had  a  ftrong  Breath  j 
he  went  Home,  and  afked  his  Wife,  why  (he  ne¬ 
ver  informed  him  of  it  ?  The  Lady  anfwered, 
obligingly,  that  fhe  thought  all  Mens  Breath  was 
ftrong:  whence  Hiero  remarked,  that  he  was 
more  obliged  to  the  Rudenefs  of  his  Enemy,  than 
to  the  filent  Civility  of  his  Wife. 

G  2  A  Flat- 
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A  Flatterer  Teems  a  Friend,  bat  is  an  Enemy: 
A  Cenfor  appears  an  Enemy,  but  is  a  Friend. 
The  Flatterer  is  obliging,  arid  would  lend  a 
Sword  to  a  Madman  •,  the  Cenfor  appears  unci¬ 
vil,  becaufe  he  would  wreft  a  Sword  out  of  a 
bad  Hand.  Panegy rifts  are  like  Ladies  of  Plea- 
fare,  who  entice  Youth  into  Vice  ;  and  a  Satyr- 
‘ift  is  like  a  Schoolmafter,  who  drives  us  to  Vir¬ 
tue  with  the  Rod. 

There  are  both  good  and  bad  Men  in  the 
World.  Flattery  may  turn  the  good  into  bad; 
and  Satyr  may  turn  the  bad  into  good.  If  there 
were  no  Cenfors  or  Satyrifts  in  the  World, 
Vice  and  Immorality  would  get  the  Afcen- 
dant.  Thales  being  afked,  which  Beafts  were  the 
moft  mifchievous ;  anfwered,  “  Of  the  wild 
“  kind.  Tyrants ;  and  of  the  tame,  Flatter- 
<f  ers.” 

Moft  Panegyrics  are  like  blafting  Winds,  and 
of blight  what  they  touch.  But  I  would  not  banifh 
'  ’panegyrical  Writing  ;  which  is  extremely  ufeful, 
if  not  mifapplied,  or  its  original  Defign  per¬ 
verted.  Pericles  is  fuppofed  to  have  firft  infti- 
tuted  Encomiums,  and  Funeral  Orations,  at 
Athens ,  to  the  Honour  of  thofe  Heroes  who  loft 
their  Lives  in  the  Service  of  their  Country.  Hi¬ 
llary  fhews,  that  this  Kind  of  Parentation  prov¬ 
ed  ufeful  ;  becaufe  the  Living  were  thereby  en¬ 
couraged  to  follow  the  Examples  of  fuch  departed 
Heroes.  Pliny's  Panegyric  is  exemplary ;  as 
Trajan  deferved  the  Praife  he  received.  The 
lame  may  be  faid  of  feveral  other  panegyrical  Per¬ 
formances  ; 
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formances ;  whereby  Men  are  excited  to  Virtue 
and  Valour. 

But  this  ufeful  Inftitution  has,  in  later  Times,  How per- 
been  fo  perverted,  that  it  is  grown  falhionable  to  verced- 
praife  People,  indifcriminately ;  fo  that,  what 
was  formerly  bellowed  as  a  Reward  to  Virtue, 
now  ferves  to  encourage  Vice:  for,  our  com-, 
mon  Panegyrics,  Encomiums,  Infcriptions,  Cha¬ 
racters,  and  Funeral  Orations,  are  vicious  and 
infectious.  Praife  indifferently  bellowed  upon 
the  Good  and  Bad,  both  living  and  dead,  can 
only  Ihew,  that  the  Orator  is  hired.  Every  liv¬ 
ing  Weight  is  now  painted  in  the  Colours  of  Vir¬ 
tue  ;  and  every  dead  one  as  having  difcharged  his 
Duty,  and  gone  to  receive  his  Crown  of  Glory. 

As  all  Panegyric  is  not  to  be  rejected  y  fo  all  Satyr  di- 
Satyr  is  not  to  be  approved :  for,  fome  Satyrs  are  ^ngui)^* 
mifchievous  and  criminal  ;  but  others  ufeful  and 
lawful.  The  lawful  Satyrs  are  the  general  ;  that 
point  at  no  particular  Perfon.  A  Satyr  that  has 
human  Nature  for  its  ObjeCt,  is  innocent ;  that 
which  aims  at  a  Nation  is  more  innocent  than 
that  which  touches  a  Family  ;  and  that  which 
touches  a  Family,  more  innocent  than  that 
which  llrikes  at  a  fingle  Perfon. 

Unlawful  Satyr  may  either  aim  at  innocent,  or  Unlawful 
guilty  People.  The  firll  is  the  moll  punifhable  ;  Satyr, 
becaufe  Injury  is  done  by  it.  The  fecond,  tho* 
it  may  contain  nothing  but  Truth,  yet  cannot  be 
allowed  in  Society  •,  becaufe  a  private  Hand  thus 
infliCls  Punifhment,  which  only  belongs  to  the 
Government.  All  Satyr  is  unjult,  that  carries 
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Marks  of  Pride,  Superiority,  Malevolence,  or 
In  foie  nee. 

Unlawful  Satyr  a<ffs  in  different  Ways.  Some¬ 
times  it  goes  dire&ly  to  work,  and  falls  upon 
Perfons  without  Ceremony,  or  Management. 
This  Kind  of  Satyr  may  be  taken  as  common 
Difcourfe,  and  be  punifhed  accordingly.  Ano¬ 
ther  Kind  makes  ufe  of  Turn  and  Detour,  to  a- 
void  the  Penalty  of  the  Law-;  yet  this  fometimes 
wounds  deeper  than  the  former.  A  blunt  Satyr- 
ift  may  lafh  the  Failings  or  Vices  of  particular 
Perfons,  and  meet  with  the  Punifhment  he  de- 
ferves ;  whilft  another  fhall  do  the  fame  Thing, 
indiredlly,  under  feigned  Names  •,  but  efcape  un- 
fufpedted,  and  unpunifhed.  Yet  the  Effeft  is 
the  fame  in  both  Cafes  •,  and  the  Intention  fome¬ 
times  worfe  in  the  latter  •,  tho*  the  Manner  may 
fkreen  the  Writer,  even  from  Reproach.  I  knew 
a  cenforious  Lady,  who  was  little  fufpedted,  be- 
caufe  fhe  never  cenfured  in  her  own  Perfon  *,  but 
when  fhe  was  pleafed  to  have  her  Fling,  or  brand 
her  Friend  for  a  Coquette,  would  cry,  “  The 
“  dear  good  Creature  has  many  Enemies  :  they 
£t  fay  fhe  is  falfe  to  her  Hufband  ;  I  dare  fwear 
c<  they  bely  her.  To  be  fure  the  World  is  very 
sc  cenforious,  &c.”  This  Weapon  double  dipt 
in  Malice  and  Pity,  ftabs  a  Character  civilly. 

Cenfure  in  this  foft  Way  finds  the  greater  Cre¬ 
dit  •,  as  it  appears  to  come  from  a  compaffionate 
Friend.  Many  Authors  fuccefsfully  ufe  this  Ar¬ 
tifice  in  Satyr  i  and  at  once  procure  the  Reputati¬ 
on  of  Difcretion  and  Compaflion.  But,  Satyrifts 
writing  from  a  bad  Heart,  are  like  the  Lacede~ 
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monian  Tyrant,  Nabis  ;  who  had  an  Engine 
made  in  the  Form  of  a  Woman,  and  called  it 
Apega.  It  was  fo  contrived  as  to  walk,  and  em¬ 
brace  People,  with  its  Arms  (luck  full  of  Spikes. 

Nabis  frequently  fent  for  the  Lacedemonian  Citi¬ 
zens,  to  extort  Money  from  them  :  if  they  gave 
it  readily,  he  difmifled  them  quietly  j  but  if  they 
began  to  excufe  themfelves,  he  introduced  his 
Apegay  with  thefe  Words,  “  My  Wife’s  Re- 
“  thoric  may  penetrate  deeper.”  Then  Apega 
wounded  the  reludant  Citizens  fo,  as  to  make 
them  roar,  and  promife  what  they  could  not  per 
form. 

There  is  a  Kind  of  Satyr,  confifting  in  foolifh  Satyrical 
Apology  ;  whereby  a  Failing,  that  was  only 
known  to  few,  becomes  a  general  Town-Talk, 

A  Paftor,  upon  hearing  one  of  his  Parilhioners 
complain  of  two  or  three  Neighbours,  who  had 
called  him  Cuckold,  bid  the  good  Man  be  com¬ 
forted,  and  promifed  to  take  Care  of  him  :  ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  Paftor  next  Sunday  proclaimed 
in  the  Church,  “  Whereas  certain  Perfons  of 
“  this  Congregation  fay,  N.  N.  is  a  Cuckold  ; 

“  this  is  to  let  them  know  that  the  Report  is 
“  falfe  *,  and  in  cafe  it  were  true,  yet  fuch  Peo- 
iS  pie  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.”  This  Apo¬ 
logy  could  have  no  better  Effect,  than  the  Ho¬ 
nour  intended  to  Cardinal  Mailly ,  Archbifhop 
of  Rkeims.  The  Cardinal,  it  feems,  was  gene¬ 
rally  hated,  for  perfecuting  thofe  who  rejected 
the  Confiitution  Unigenitus.  But,  among  his  few 
Followers  was  the  public  Executioner  j  who,  to 
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fhew  hisEfteem  of  the  Prelate,  hung  the  Image 
of  his  Eminency  out  of  his  Window  :  by  which 
Demonftration  of  Zeal,  the  Cardinal  obtained  the 
Sarcafm,  that  “  the  Executioner  had  hanged  him 
“  in  Effigy.”  Many  Apologies,  and  Demon- 
ttrations  of  Honour,  have  a  Omilar  Effett.  In¬ 
deed,  they  may  fometimes  be  defigned  in  Sim¬ 
plicity  •,  but  we  have  Reafon  to  believe,  that  the 
greateft  Part  of  them  are  rank  Satyr. 

As  fome  write  Satyr  out  of  Malice,  or  Re¬ 
venge,  others  do  it  out  of  Pride,  or  Ottentation. 
They  both  deferve  Puniffiment ;  for  tho*  the  In¬ 
tention  differs,  the  Effett  produced  is  the  fame. 
A  certain  Poet,  by  Name  Madera ,  having  ab- 
ufed  Fontana ,  a  Roman  Lady,  by  calling  her 
Whore  in  a  Satyr ;  and  excufing  himfelf,  as  do¬ 
ing  it  for  the  Rhime’s  fake,  becaufe  Putana 
rbimed  to  Fontana  :  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth  con¬ 
demned  him  to  the  Gallies  *,  alledging  that  Ma¬ 
dera  rhimed  to  Galera.  sEfop  reprefents  Boys 
diverting  themfelves  with  flinging  Stones  at 
Frogs  in  a  Pond,  and  killing  fome :  when  one 
of  the  wounded,  peeping  out  of  the  Water 
cried,  “  Children,  what  is  Sport  to  you,  is 

Death  to  us.” 

The  Emperor  Caligula  exercifed  many  of  his 
Cruelties  merely  for  Paftime.  His  Uncle  Clau¬ 
dius  had  a  Cuftom  of  fleeping  at  Table,  and  of 
fcratching  his  Face  when  he  waked.  Caligula 
once  ordered  Iron  Hooks  to  be  fattened  at  the 
Ends  of  his  Uncle’s  Fingers,  whilft  he  lay  afleep 
in  this  Manner,  and  then  waking  him  in  a 
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Hurry*,  Claudius  fo  fcratched  his  Face,  as  to 
make  it  run  down  with  Blood. 

It  was  the  Way  at  Roman  Audions,  for  the 
Bidder  to  nod  with  his  Head,  when  he  bid  for 
any  Thing.  Caligula  being  prefent  at  an  Audi- 
on,  and  finding  a  Patrician  afleep,  ordered  the 
Audioneer  to  knock  the  Goods  to  that  Gentle¬ 
man,  at  every  Nod  he  made  ;  fo  that  upon  wak¬ 
ing,  the  Patrician  found  himfelf  involved  in  an 
immenfe  Debt.  Thus  fome  People  fatyrize 
others,  only  to  fhew  ill-natured' Wit  *,  whilfi; 

■the  Satyr  may  prove  as  hurtful  to  the  Perfon,  as 
if  it  was  direded  by  an  Enemy :  for,  a  Wound  is 
a  Wound  to  the  Receiver,  come  it  from  Friend 
or  Foe.  And  hence  perfonal  Satyr  is  criminal, 
and  unbecoming  of  any  Manj  but  efpecially  a 
Philofopher. 

General  Satyr,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  only  The  juft 
lawful,  butufeful:  for,  aiming  at  Vices,  more  Satyr, 
than  Perfons ;  it  -  correds  the  Vice,  without 
hurting  the  Perfon.  But  Satyr  having  been 
often  mifapplied,  the  Word  is  become  odious. 

The  Great  Alexowitz  once  cenfured  a  Gentle¬ 
man  for  reading  Juvenal  j.  becaufe  he  had  heard 
that  Juvenal  was  a  Satyrift :  but  when  the 
Matter  was  explained  to  the  Czar ,  he  ordered 
the  Work  to  be  tranflated.  If  Men  were  to¬ 
tally  to  lay  afide  Satyr  and  Cenfure ;  then 
Preaching  muft  be  given  up.  All  Preachers 
againft  Vice,  are  Cenfors  and  Satyrifts.  But 
every  intelligent  Man  who  hears  his  Vices  cen¬ 
fured,  endeavours  to  corred  them,  without  being 
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enraged  at  the  innocent  Dart,  which  hits  nume¬ 
rous  others  as  well  as  himlelf.  None  but  Fools 
are  alarmed  at  general  Cenfure.  Fools,  like  Bon 
Quixoie,  imagine  all  that  ftirs  in  the  World,  even 
the  Windmill,  defigned  to  catch  them.  Such 
weak  People  look  upon  jocofe  Morality  as  unlaw¬ 
ful. 

Effe&s  of  Praife  and  Blame,  in  private  Life,  are  nearly 
Praife and  related  to  Panegyric  and  Satyr,  Cold  Praife  is 
Life.  m  pernicious  than  hot  Blame.  He  who  praifes 
coolly,  feems  willing  to  praife,  if  he  had  Matter; 
and  he  who  blames  with  Violence,  is  thought 
ready  to  commend,  if  he  faw  Reafon  for  it.  The 
former  appears  as  an  eafy  Friend  ;  but  the  latter 
as  a  declared  Enemy.  If  a  Friend  has  nothing 
to  produce  in  our  Praife,  he  finks  our  Reputation  ; 
but  if  an  Enemy  grow  inveterate  againft  us,  he 
chiefly  hurts  his  own  Character.  The  Luke- 
warmnefs  of  a  Friend  is  more  naufeous,  than  the 
Satyr  of  an  Enemy :  for,  it  feems  as  if  a  fubtile 
Poifon  lay  under  cool  Praife  ;  whilft  grofs  and 
outragious  Invective  {hews  open  Rage  and  Ma¬ 
levolence.  The  one  hurts  without  Threatening  *, 
and  the  other  threatens  without  Hurting. 

Epitaphs.  The  greatefl:  Part  of  Epitaphs,  Infcriptions, 
Characters,  and  Panegyrics,  are  real  Satyrs.  For, 
tho*  the  Writer  may  defign  them  in  the  Way  of 
Encomium ;  yet,  as  they  feldom  exprefs  more  than 
what  is  trite,  trivial,  or  general ;  the  plain  .Engtijh 
of  them  is  this :  “  The  Man  whom  I  would  fain 
“  reprefent  as  a  Hero  in-  Virtue,  has  unfortu- 
**  nately  left  me  no  Materials  for  the  Purpofe.” 

This 
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This  Kind  of  Panegyric  refembles  a  Medal,  with 
a  Head  on  one  Side,  and  a  Blank  for  the  Reverie. 

The  World  abounds  with  Accounts  of  Lives, 
containing  little  more  than  the  Birth,  Baptifm, 
Education,  Marriage,  and  End  of  the  Hero  de¬ 
fer  i  bed  :  “  Here  lies  John  Small ;  that  is  all.” 

This  fhort  Epitaph  gives  us  a  juft  Emblem  of 
the  fatyrical  Nature,  orfmall  Importance,  of  the 
common  Epitaphs  and  Infcriptions.  For,  tho* 
they  may  be  made  with  a  good  Defign  ;  yet  that 
cannot  dirett  the  Effett  they  (hall  produce  ;  nor 
hinder  the  Living  from  feeing  with  their  own 
Eyes.  The  Characters  generally  written,  whether 
in  Verfeor  Profe,  at  Large,  or  in  Miniature,  prove 
no  more  than  that  the  Deceafed  was  a  Man.  And 
of  what  Service  is  this  nrthe  Survivors  ?  Are  we  in 
Danger  of  forgetting  the  indifferent  ACtions  which 
People  perform  every  Day  ?  It  is  certainly  better 
not  to  fpeak  of  a  Perfon,  than  to  relate  fuch 
Things  of  him  as  are  not  worth  relating.  Here 
Silence  can  do  no  Harm,  and  may  pafs  for  Mo- 
defty  *,  whereas,  fpeaking  and  writing  may  leffen 
or  tarnifh  the  Reputation  of  the  Deceafed  ;  and 
Bat  Praife  be  conftrued  into  fharp  Satyr. 

It  is  related  as  an  ancient  Cuftom  in  fome  charac- 
Countries,  that  a  Corpfe  was  never  buried,  till  ters. 
fome  body  appeared  and  fpoke  in  Praife  of  the 
Deceafed.  This  Cuftom  prevented  very  few  Fu¬ 
nerals  ;  becaufe  let  a  Man  have  led  ever  fo  bad  a 
Life,  yet  there  would  ftill  be  fome  Ground 
of  fpeaking  to  his  Praife.  During  this  Term, 
however,  there  happened  to  die  an  Ufu- 
fer,  who,  by  his  Extortion,  had  made  himfeif 
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univerfally  hated.  His  Corpfe  lay  long  unbu¬ 
ried  ;  becaufe  not  one  Inhabitant  of  the  City  had 
a  Word  to  fay  in  his  Favour.  But,  at  length 
there  appeared  a  Barber  •,  who  teftified,  that 
44  the  Deceafed  had  an  eafy  Beard  to  {have.” 
This  Teftimony  was  a  more  flinging  Satyr, 
than  the  Silence  of  the  City.  If  the  fame 
Law  of  Burial  had  place  in  our  Time,  we 
might  eafily  account  for  the  Praife  fo  liberally 
beftowed  upon  the  Dead  ;  and  need  not  wonder 
at  the  dry,  dull  Epitaphs,  and  Characters  we 
abound  with. 

Cool  We  have  a  Proverb,  44  Half- Praife  is  Half- 
Praife.  Blame  ”  But,  in  many  Cafes,  Half- Praife  is  en¬ 

tire  Blame,  particularly  in  Panegyrical  Poems  5 
where  the  End,  Purportpand  Defign,  is  to  ex¬ 
tol  :  for,  if  nothing  Praife-worthy  fhould  here  be 
found,  we  may  reft  allured  the  Poet  had  nothing 
to  praife.  And  tho\  in  fuch  Poems,  we  meet 
with  the  Epithets  Great,  Virtuous,  Pious,  &c. 
yet  thefe  are  Words  fo  far  from  fuiting  the  Per- 
fon’s  Actions,  as  to  render  him  more  ridiculous. 
High  Titles,  pompous  Exprefiion,  fublime  Dic¬ 
tion  itfelf,  and  the  fineft  Writing,  can  never  blind 
the  moral  Eye,  even  in  the  belt  Heroic  Poem. 
Wrong  If  we  carefully  analyfe  the  ALneid 5  lay  afide 
Praife.  the  beautiful  Epifodes ;  and  examine  the  Hero  as 
he  {lands  represented  *,  fhall  we  not  find  the  good 
JEneas  rather  fatyrized  than  praifed  ?  He  is 
fhipwrecked  upon  the  Coaft  of  Carthage  ;  and 
hofpitably  received  by  Queen  Dido.  He  abufes 
her,  under  the  Pretext  of  Marriage  j  forfakes  her, 
and  throws  the  Blame  upon  his  Mother  Venus y 
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who  had  laid  out  another  Wife  for  him.  From 
thence  he  goes  to  Italy  ;  where  he  robs  T urnus 
of  his  beloved  and  betrothed  Bride,  and  kills 
the  King.  If  JEneas  could  have  feen  this 
Poem,  perhaps  he  might  not  have  been  pleafed 
with  his  own  Character  in  -it.  Virgil* s  primary 
View  in  this  Ihining  Work,  feems  rather  to  have 
been  the  railing  of  his  own  Name,  than  JEneas* s 
Reputation :  for,  the  Style  is  as  great  a  Demonftra- 
tion  of  a  fublime  Genius,  as  the  Hiltory  is  of  a  des¬ 
picable  Hero  ;  however  fet  off  with  the  Epithet  pi¬ 
ous  :  which,  Suiting  the  Hero  fo  little,  looks  like  a 
Sarcafm.  Such  a  Witnefs  for  his  Hero’s  Virtue 
may  be  ftyled  as  Men  pleafe  ;  yet  fine  Epithets 
will  not  convince  any  Man,  that  the  Writer  me¬ 
rits  the  Thanks  of  his  Hero.  No  Recommen¬ 
dation  at  all  is  better  than  a  cold  one  •,  no  Wit¬ 
nefs  better  than  one  that  hurts  us.  This,  even, 
fenfible  Servants  know  ;  and  therefore  when  dif- 
miffed,  choofe  to  have  no  Character,  if  their 
Mailers  will  not  give  them  a  good  one. 


XII. 


Of  the  different  Stations  of  Life. 


HUMAN  Happinefs  and  Mifery,  may  That 

be  greatly  increafed  or  diminilhed  byHappinefe 
Imagination.  Many  will  think  this  contrary  jjndtpon 
to  Common  Senfe  and  Experience:  but  I  Opinion, 
defire  to  be  heard ;  for,  tho’  my  Notions 

may 
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may  not  deferve  entire  Approbation  ;  yet  I  judge 
they  may  contribute  to  make  Men  eafier  in  their 
refpedtive  Stations. 

The  Rich  I  prefume  there  is  no  great  Difference  betwixt 
and  Poor  thole  we  call  Happy  and  Unhappy,  Fortunate 
astoDkt  anc^  Unfortunate,  in  this  World.  The  Situation 
of  the  Rich  differs  not  confiderably  from  that  of 
the  Poor.  The  Poor  have  little  to  eat  *,  and  the 
Rich  eat  but  little  j  the  Poor  thro*  Want,  and 
the  Rich  thro’  Satiety  :  fo  that  both  frequently 
rife  half-empty  from  Table.  The  Poor  have  as 
great  a  Relilh  for  their  Pottage,  as  the  Rich  for 
their  Dainties.  All. Meats  tafte  well  to  the  Poor. 
*■*  He  eats  the  mold,  who  is  fartheft  from  the 
“  Kitchen  •,  and  he  drinks  the  moft  who  is  far- 
“  theft  from  the  Cellar.”  Dionyfius ,  King  of 
Corinth ,  defpifed  the  Spartan  Broth,  for  want  of 
Appetite:  but  Darius,  who  once,  in  his  Flight, 
drank  foul  Water,  declared  he  never  before  tail¬ 
ed  fo  delicious  a  Liquor. 

The  Poor  are  ufually  healthful,  ftrong,  and 
adlive  5  for,  Poverty  nourifhes,  tho*  it  does  not 
fatten  :  but  the  Rich  are  generally  tender,  weak, 
and  inactive.  The  Poor  have  little,  and  their 
Wants  are  few  :  the  Rich  enjoy  but  little  in  them- 
lelves,  and  are  always  craving.  The  Poor  are 
farisfied  with  Things  eafily  procurable,  and  of 
fmall  Expence  •,  but  idle  Gratifications  have  no 
Bounds.  If  the  poor  Man  eats  not  immoderate¬ 
ly,  he  enjoys  the  more  Health  *,  and  if  he  drinks 
but  little,  he  fleeps  the  founder,  and  wakes  the 
frefher.  It  feems  difficult  to  determine  whofe 
Condition  is  the  beft,  that  of  the  Poor  or  that 
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of  the  Rich  ;  becaufe  what  Men  call  Good,  muft 
not  be  rated  according  to  its  Price,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Ufe  and  Relifli  of  it ;  where  Caprice 
or  Falhion  come  not  into  Confideration.  The 
Thing  that  gives  one  Man  Pleafure,  may  give 
Pain  to  another :  and  what  affeds  one  Man  mo¬ 
derately,  fhall  flrongly  affed  another.  The  Mat¬ 
ter  muft  here  be  confidered,  not  abfolutely,  but  re¬ 
latively  ;  not  according  to  the  Thing  itfelf,  but 
according  to  the  Effeds  it  produces.  The  poor 
Man  keeps  as  good  a  Table  for  himfelf,  as 
the  Rich.  Few  Men,  in  Proportion,  die  for 
Hunger ;  but  great  Numbers,  from  Superfluity 
and  Excefs :  fo  that,  in  this  refped,  we  may 
reckon  the  Poor  more  happy  than  the  Rich. 

They  are  both  of  them  encumbered :  the TJieir 
Poor  for  their  Suftenance;  the  Rich  in  preferv-  Fears.  ^ 
ing  tjieir  Eftates.  The  rich  Man  is  under  Appre- 
henfions  of  Robbers,  Borrowers,  and  Cheats  ;  ads 
as  a  Guard  at  home,  and  an  Overlooker  abroad ; 
watching  around,  that  no  body  comes  too  near 
him.  The  poor  Man  is  lefs  encumbered,  lefs 
anxious,  lefs  upon  his  Guard,  and  may  travel  the 
World  over  without  Danger  of  being  plundered. 

We  ufually  find  the  Rich  thoughtful,  timo¬ 
rous,  and  miftruftful :  the  Poor  are  commonly 
freer  from  Cares  and  Anxieties.  If  a  Beggar  ap¬ 
pear  forrowful,  it  is  often  a  Colour  put  on  to 
move  Companion.  But  allowing  their  Cares  to 
be  equal,  yet  the  Anxieties  of  the  Poor  are  fhorr, 
and  immediately  removed  by  a  fmall  Gift ;  where¬ 
as,  the  Care  of  the  Rich  is  more  conftant.  This 
appears  not  only  in  particular  Perfons ;  but  even 
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in  whole  Nations.  What  People  are  richer  than 
the  Englijh  ?  Yet  where  do  we  find  Defpair 
and  Self-Murder  fo  common  as  in  England  ? 
The  Scythians  lived  in  perpetual  Poverty  •,  but  had 
a  great  Regard  to  their  Lives.  The  Englijh  ge¬ 
nerally  live  in  a  Courfe  of  Superfluity  ;  yet  often 
grow  weary  of  themfelves.  Cicero  mentions  an 
Epitaph,  found  in  his  Time,  upon  a  certain  Perfbn 
called  CleombrotuSy  who  having  met  with  no  Mif- 
fortune  in  Life,  grew  fo  tired  of  perpetual  Feli¬ 
city,  that  he  drowned  hi mfelf.  There  are  many 
rich  and  honourable  Perfons  found  among  the 
Spaniards ,  who  voluntarily  refign  their  domeftic 
Felicity,  afibciate  with  Beggars,  and  go  from 
Door  to  Door  ;  in  which  fort  of  Life  thefe  Gen¬ 
try  find  a  Kind  of  Pleafure  :  and  judge,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Saying,  that  “  He  is  as  happy  as  a 
<c  Lord,  who  can  beg  where  he  pleafes.” 

Want  and  Superfluity  may  be  attended  with 
equal  Inconveniences  *,  as  intenfe  Cold  and  Heat 
have  equally  bad  Effects.  The  Poor  will  fome- 
times  figh,  upon  feeing  the  Rich  ride  by  in  their 
Chariots :  but  fplendid  Equipage  contributes  lit¬ 
tle  to  Self-Content.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee 
dejedted  Countenances  in  gilt  Coaches';  and  mer¬ 
ry  Faces  behind  them. 

Some  rich  Men,  indeed,  live  in  a  conflant 
Courfe  of  Pleafure,  without  being  weary  of  it : 
but  how  great  a  Temptation  to  Folly  and  Fop¬ 
pery,  Diffolutenefs  and  Debauchery,  is  this  State 
of  Affluence  ? 

It  may  be  obje&ed,  that  the  Poor  have  no 
Friends,  and  therefore  commonly  fare  ill  in  Con- 
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tefts  with  the  Rich.  But  we  muft  alfo  conflder, 
that  the  numerous  Friends  of  the  Rich  are  fel- 
dom  better  than  Table-Friends.  And  as  to 
Law-Suits,  it  is  indeed  a  common  Saying, 
that  “  the  Poor  can  have  no  Juftice^”  but 
this  Saying  feems  to  -have  arifen  from  the 
Poor  themfelves,  who  daily  ufe  the  Plea  with 
Succefs.  For,  many  compaffionate  Judges  fa¬ 
vour  the  Poor ;  and  Experience  fhews,  that  a 
poor  Woman’s  Tears  andlorrowful  Countenance 
will  fometimes  have  a  greater  Effedt  at  the  Bar, 
than  two  fubftantial  WitnefTes.  For  my  part,  I 
dread  the  having  a  Law-Suit  with  a  poor  Man, 
more  than  with  a  rich  one  •,  and  look  upon  him 
as  a  dangerous  Plaintiff.  There  are  numerous 
Examples  of  Perfons  who  plead  Poverty,  not 
fo  much  out  of  Neceffity,  as  to  render  their 
Opponent  odious ;  and  by  that  Means  obtain 
a  more  favourable  Sentence.  Pity  has  often 
more  Influence  over  a  Judge  than  it  ought. 
In  a  certan  Caufe  betwixt  a  Chriftian  and  a 
wealthy  Jew,  the  Jew  was  condemned  to  pay 
Cofts,  firff,  becaufe  he  could  better  afford  it ; 
and  lecondly,  becaufe  his  Anceftors  crucified  our 
Saviour. 

The  Poor,  it  is  true,  have  not  many  Friends ; 
but  are,  in  fome  meafure,  affured  of  the  Since¬ 
rity  of  the  few  they  have  *  whilft  the  Rich 
and  Powerful  cannot  fo  well  depend  upon  the 
Sincerity  of  theirs,  who  do-  not  all  ferve  the 
Perfon,  fo  much  as  the  Place.  The  Emperor 
Julian  hearing  himfelf  praifed,  replied,  “  If  this 
“  Praife  came  from  thofe  who  had  full  Liberty 
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ss  of  praifmg,  or  blaming,  it  would  pleafe  me/* 
And  hence,  perhaps,  the  State  of  the  Poor,  in 
refpedl  of  Friends,  is  tolerable. 

Difference  To  confider  the  Difference  betwixt  Mafter  and 

Matters  Servant*,  when  I  refleft  upon  the  Hardfhips, 
and  Ser-  Compulfion,  and  Labour,  to  which  Servants  are 
rants.  fubjedt,  it  appears  as  if  their  Situation  was  wretch¬ 
ed  :  but  when  I  find  them  generally  frefh,  heal¬ 
thy,  contented,  and  fuller  of  Joy  than  their 
Matters,  my  Pity  for  them  abates.  Servants 
fuffer  more  Hardfhips  than  their  Matters;  but 
thofe  Hardfhips  are  the  lefs,  becaufe  Servants  bear 
them  better  :  for,  a  Hardfhip  is  no  Hardlhip,  if  a 
Man  can  fubmit  to  it  chearfully. 

The  Great  make  themfelves  confpicuous  by 
their  Riches,  their  Power,  and  their  Freedom. 
But  can  they  be  properly  called  rich,  who,  the 
more  they  pofiefs,  the  more  they  covet,  and  are 
themfelves  Servants  to  their  Superiors,  Slaves  to 
their  own  Paflions,  Follies,  and  Vices  ;  and  often 
to  other  People’s  ?  Can  they  be  called  free,  whofe 
Appetites,  being  at  Variance  with  one  another, 
admit  of  no  folid  Joy,  or  true  Contentment  ?  We 
fometirnes  fee  Servants  fuffer  under  Reproach, 
and  hard  Duty  *,  but  we  alfo  fee  Matters  fuffer 
from  their  Superiors  ;  and  upon  one  ftern  Look, 
a  fingle  Frown,  or  angry  Nod  from  a  Prince, 
immediately  ficken,  take  to  their  Beds  and 
die.  The  Inquietudes  of  Servants  are  renewed  by 
Starts  or  Intervals,  and  have  their  Rotation  *,  but 
thofe  of  Matters  are  more  conftant,  and  fome- 
times  end  not  but  with  Death. 

How  many  Cares  and  Anxieties  are  Matters 
cxpofed  to,  v/hich  Servants  are  free  from  ?  When 
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we  confider  the  Happinefs  of  Princes,  and  view 
them  with  a  philolophical  Eye,  we  find,  that 
the  Ruler  of  a  Country  is  a  kind  of  Watch¬ 
man  ;  who  wakes,  that  his  Subjettts  may  deep 
the  fafer.  And  hence  King  Antigonus  told  his 
Son,  that  “  Governing  is  an  honourable  Slavery.” 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  every  Matter  of  a  Fa¬ 
mily,  who  has  the  Care  of  his  own  Affairs  at 
Heart.  And  hence  the  Difference  betwixt  Ma¬ 
tter  and  Servant  conttfts  chiefly  in  the  Name  : 
and  we  fometimes  fee,  that,  when  their  outward 
Conditions  are  exchanged,  their  internal  remain 
unaltered. 

Profperity  and  Rifing  in  Life  is  only  altering 
our  Situation  :  and  the  obtaining  of  Riches  is  not 
ending  our  Mifery,  but  changing  the  Scene.  A 
certain  Gentleman,  whofe  Servants  complained  to 
him  of  their  long  and  hard  Service,  and  defired  to 
be  difmiflfed  ;  faid  to  them  archly,  <c  Do  but  ima- 
46  gine  yourfelves  Matters,  and  you  are  fo.”  This, 
as  an  Anfwer,  was  trifling  *,  yet  the  Thought  is 
philofophical.  An  Adlor,  who  every  Night  re- 
prefents  a  King,  differs  but  little  from  a  real  King  ; 
except  that,  with  the  Royal  Robes,  the  former 
lays  afide  the  Cares  of  the  Crown.  The  younger 
Rionyfms ,  when  depofed  from  the  Throne  of  Si¬ 
cily,  might  imagine  himfelf  ftill  a  King,  when 
a  Schoolmafter  at  Corinth.  There  is  a  great  Dif¬ 
ference  betwixt  a  Conful  of  Aleppo,  Smyrna ,  &c. 
and  a  Roman  Conful ;  but  if  the  modern  Con- 
fuls  will  fancy  themfelves  equal  in  Dignity  with 
the  Roman ,  they  may  be  as  happy. 
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A  Set  of  pleafant  Gentlemen  formed  them- 
felves  into  a  Society,  reprefenting  the  Pope  and 
his  College  of  Cardinals.  The  Perfon  who  adted 
the  Pope,  had  fo  trained  himfelf,  as  to  fhew  a 
conftant  Serioufnefs  in  all  his  Geftures  and  Dif- 
courfe  •,  wherein  he  became  fo  expert,  that  by 
mimicking  another  Nature,  he  feemed  to  have 
loft  his  own..  For,  after  this  Society  was  broke 
up,  having  occafion,  upon  a  certain  Affair  at  Law, 
to  appear  in  Court,  he  fpoke  with  fo  much 
Gravity  and  Sublimity,  that  the  AffefTors,  who 
knew  nothing  of  his  Hiftory,  took  him  to  be  in 
Liquor.  But  when  the  Judge  in  Court  informed 
his  Brethren,  that  the  Gentleman  had  lately  been 
a  Pope,  their  Difpleafure  turned  to  Laughter. 
Hence  we  fee  the  Difference  betwixt  a  high  and 
low  Station  may  often  confift  in  Imagination. 

What  a  Man  has  moft  to  value  himfelf  upon, 
is  Underftanding,  and  the  Gifts  of  the  Mind. 
Thefe  are  our  only  real  Poffeffions.  Riches  and 
Honours  are  Things  external,  which  we  do  not  in- 
trinfically  poffefs.  But  the  Powers  of  the  Under¬ 
ftanding  belong  to  Servants  as  well  as  Matters. 
King  Henry  the  Eighth  permitted  his  Subje&s  to 
read  the  Bible,  with  an  Exception  only  to  Foot¬ 
men  ;  but  the  Order  was  repealed  under  Edward 
the  Sixth  •,  it  being  alledged,  that  many  Servants 
might  have  more  Underftanding  than  their  Ma¬ 
tters. 

I  will  venture  a  little  farther,  and  enquire 
what  Difference  there  is  betwixt  Sicknefs  and 
Health.  Every  Man  prizes  Health,  as  an  inefti- 
mable  Treafure  :  let  us  therefore  proceed  cauti- 
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oufly,  In  Klim’s  Subterraneous  Voyage,  a  Peo¬ 
ple  is  mentioned  that  were  fubjedt  to  no  Difeafes  ; 
yet  did  not  look  upon  themfelves  as  happy,  be- 
caufe  their  Health  was  conflant  ;  nor  did  they 
even  obferve  they  were  healthy,  becaufe  they 
knew  not  what  Sicknefs  was ;  and  therefore 
lived  in  an  uninterrupted  Courfe  of  Indifference. 
The  Nature  of  Man  is  fo  framed,  as  to  grow 
latiated  with  a  good  Thing,  if  it  be  permanent. 
Sick  People,  on  the  other  hand,  have  Pleafure  in 
being  relieved  from  their  Sicknefs;  and  when 
their  Fever  intermits,  they  reckon  the  Intervals 
for  happy  Days ;  fo  that  they  receive  a  re- doubled 
Joy  from  their  periodical  Reliefs.  If  we  com¬ 
pare  the  uniform  Indifference  of  the  Sound,  with 
the  interchangeable  Sufferings  and  Joys  of  the 
Sick,  we  fhall  find  them  nearly  equipollent :  for, 
as  the  former  reckon  no  bad  Days,  they  reckon 
no  good  ones.  We  never  efteem  fair  Weather 
till  we  have  experienced  foul.  And  we  may  here 
apply  what  Aflronomers  fay  of  the  Sun,  viz. 
that  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  have  an 
equal  Quantity  of  Sun-fhine  ;  becaufe  the  People 
at  the  Poles,  tho*  they  have  no  Day  in  Winter ;  yet 
in  Summer  they  have  no  Night ;  fo  that,  taking 
in  the  whole  Year,  they  have  as  much  Sun-fhine  as 
warmer  Climates.  If  we  attend  to  thofe  few  Perfons 
who  enjoy  conflant  Health,  we  fhall  find  them 
neither  joyful  nor  forrowful;  but  commonly  in¬ 
different  and  difagreeable.  It  might  be  added, 
that  the  equable  Temperament  which  caufes  their 
Health,  checks  their  Fire  and  Activity  ;  whilft 
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the  Spirit  raifed  by  a  He£tic,  may  prove  an  In¬ 
centive  to  Virtue  :  but  what  Motive  can  there  be 
to  Activity  and  pratftical  Virtue,  where  only  In¬ 
difference  and  Infenfibility  reign? 

When  the  Queftion  turns  upon  a  Sick-bed,  or 
thofe  who  labour  under  continued  Illnefs,  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  Point  harder  to  manage ;  for 
it  appears  foolifh  to  doubt  of  the  great  Infelicity 
to  which  thefe  are  fubjefted.  I  fhall  therefore 
content  myfelf  with  adminiftring  fome  Comfort 
to  thofe,  who  are  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  troubled 
with  bad  Conftitutions,  or  conftant  ill  Health. 

Experience  {hews,  that  all  Misfortunes  prove 
leaft  tolerable  in  their  firft  Attack  *,  and  that  when 
the  Shock  and  Fury  of  a  Difeafe  is  over,  it  be¬ 
comes  like  aWafp  which  has  loft  its  Sting.  All 
Pain  which  remits  and  returns,  proves  {harper 
than  that  which  always  continues :  fhort  Pains, 
likefhort  Tyrannies,  are  the  molt  violent.  And 
hence.  People  conftantly  fick,  or  in  Pain,  are 
better  armed  with  Patience  •,  becaufe  their  Illnefs 
lofes  of  its  Violence  by  Continuance  i  and  the 
Patient  becomes  difciplined  and  hardened  by 
long  Suffering. 

The  Apprehenfion  of  Death,  which  ufually 
frightens  Men  in  acute  Illneffes,  is  a  Comfort  and 
Support  to  infirm  and  decayed  People  *,  becaufe 
they  look  upon  approaching  Death  as  their  De¬ 
liverer  from  Miiery,  who  is  to  knock  off  their 
Shackles,  and  open  the  Prifon.  We  all  go 
willingly  out  of  a  Houle  that  is  falling.  There 
is  no  body  fo  fearful,  but  had  rather  once  tumble, 
than  remain  always  tottering.  Nature  herfelf 
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here  ftretches  out  her  Hand,  and  infpires  us  with 
Courage.  When  Death  comes  fpeedily,  it  allows, 
little  Time  for  Fear  ;  if  it  comes  (lowly,  we  ac¬ 
quire  a  Difregard  and  Diftafte  of  Life,  as  our 
Difeafe  increafes.  To  be  willing  to  die,  is  harder 
for  a  Man  in  Health,  than  in  Sicknefs.  The 
Fear  of  Death  diminilhes,  as  the  Pleafures  of 
Life  decay.  A  befieged  Town,  after  having  long 
withftood  the  Befiegers,  is  willing  at  laft  to  fur- 
render  :  fo,  a  Man  who  has  long  been  fick,  at 
length  eafily  fubmits  to  Death.  And  whoever  is 
worn  out  by  old  Age  or  Sicknefs,  is  fitter  for  dy¬ 
ing  than  living.  An  old,  weak,  and  worn-out 
Soldier,  begged  C<tfar’s  Leave  to  difpatch  him- 
felf  *,  Cafar  alked  him  if  he  thought  himfelf  alive  ? 
Num  enim  vivis  ?  It  is  related  of  an  old  Soldier, 
in  the  Army  of  Antigonus ,  that  he  excelled  all 
the  reft  in  Valour  and  Bravery  •,  but  had  very  bad 
Health.  The  King  therefore  ordered  he  fhould 
be  taken  particular  Care  of ;  fo  that  by  means 
of  Medicines,  he  was  perfectly  reftored :  but 
from  this  Time  it  was  remarked  that  he  loft  his 
Bravery  •,  which  the  King  reproaching  him  with, 
the  Man  anfwered,  that  his  Majefty  was  to 
be  blamed  for  it  ;  becaufe  it  was  upon  the  reco¬ 
vering  of  his  Health  that  he  acquired  a  Defire  to 
live,  and  a  Fear  to  die.  And  hence  we  fee,  that 
Sicknefs  itfelf  is  a  Support  againft  the  Fear  of 
Death  :  for  “  it  is  a  Happinefs  to  die  when  it 
becomes  a  Mifery  to  live  ”  To  this  may  be  ad* 
ded,  the  fpiritual  Joys  and  Comforts  afforded  to 
Perfons  vifited  with  long-continued  Sicknefs. 
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I  therefore  conclude,  that  the  Life  both  of 
Rich  and  Poor,  Mailer  and  Servant,  Sick  and 
Sound,  is  onjy  one  Series  of  Mifery,  interfperfed 
with  fhort  Enjoyments.  The  Miferies  of  Life 
prove  greater  or  lefs  in  proportion  as  we  lay 
them  to  Heart.  Many  Things  appear  infup- 
portable,  only  becaufe  we  are  weak.  A  well 
difpofed  Mind  is  the  real  Treafure  of  Man.  Bo¬ 
dily  Goods  are  unftable  ;  and  if  they  were  more 
permanent,  we  fhould  either  grow  weary  of  them, 
or  live  in  Apprehenfion  of  lofing  them  at  laft. 
All  Fear  only  confiits  in  Dread  of  future  Mif- 
fortunes..  And  as  the  various  States  and  Con¬ 
ditions  of  Men  differ  more  in  Name  than 
Reality  *  we  have  all  of  us  Reafon  to  remain  con¬ 
tented  with  the  DiSpenfation  of  Providence ;  es¬ 
pecially  Since  this  Life  is  only  the  rugged  Road 
to  a  better. 


XIII. 


Of  Man’s  Happinefs. 

Good  and  OOD  and  Bad,  Affluence  and  Want, 
bad  For-  Felicity  and  Misfortune,  are  great  or  little, 

tune vvhat.ju^,  ^  we  ol|rfe]ves  j-0  thenit  Some  look 

upon  little  Accidents  as  great  Affli&ions  ;  and  a 
k  {lender  Advantage  as  high  Prosperity.  When  a 
Sumptuous  Dinner  was  once  prefented  to  Lyfander , 
he  ordered  the  Hilotes ,  or  Lacedemonian  Slaves, 
to  eat  it  *,  and  contented  himSelf  with  his  own 
ordinary  Diet.  Agefilaus ,  receiving  a  PreSent  of 
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fine  Liquors  and  Provifions,  kept  no  Part  for 
himfelf,  but  fomeMeal.  He  is  the  richeft  Man, 
who  defires  no  Superfluity,  and  wants  for  no 
NecefTary.  , 

It  is  in  vain  to  commiferate  a  Perfon  who 
does  not  feel  unhappy  ;  and  wrong  to  account  any 
one  happy  who  feels  miferable.  That  Man  is 
rich,  who  thinks  he  abounds ;  and  he  is  content¬ 
ed  who  flights  Misfortunes.  The  difcontented 
Rich  are  poor ;  and  thofe  unhappy,  whom  fmall 
Misfortunes  fubdue. 

The  Man  addicted  to  Sorrow,  is  not  joyful  inTheUo- 
Profperity  ;  and  a  rich  Mifer  may  live  worfe  thanhappy. 
a  Beggar.  Fortune,  in  itfelf,  is  neither  good  nor 
bad  i  but  as  we  comport  with  it.  And,  in  this 
Senfe,  “  Every  Man  makes  his  own  Fortune.” 

If  Lofifes  happen  to  a  Friend,  we  condole  with 
him  :  but  if  he  is  neither  dejected  nor  made  mi¬ 
ferable  by  them,  can  we  condole  with  him  in  this 
Situation?  We  fhould  rather  felicitate  him  upon 
his  coming  off  victorious  after  an  Engagement. 
Misfortunes  touch  not  him  who  does  not  feel 
them. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  go  to  felicitate  a  The 
Friend  upon  fome  great  good  Luck,  and  find  him  HaPPX» 
unhappy  :  fome  fmall  Accident  may  have  ruffled 
his  Mind,  and  rendered  him  unattentive  to  his 
good  Fortune.  In  this  Cafe,  our  intended  Con¬ 
gratulation  may  juftly  be  turned  to  Condolance ; 
for  tho’  his  Difafters  are  flender,  yet  they  are 
afflicting,  if  he  lays  them  to  Heart.  It  is  not 
the  Thing  in  itfelf  that  torments  us,  but  the 
Thoughts  and  Feelings  we  have  of  it.  If  we 
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arm  ourfelves,  and  make  a  Stand  againft  Misfor¬ 
tunes,  we  fuffer  the  lefs.  He  who  valiantly 
meets  his  Enemy,  often  obtains  an  honourable 
Capitulation.  It  is  always  a  Comfort  and  an  Ho¬ 
nour  to  meet  Misfortunes  bravely :  for  no  Man 
can  prove  his  Courage,  but  by  Trial. 

To  Ihew  that  good  or  bad  Fortune  is  juft  as 
it  is  felt ;  we  need  only  refume  the  Confideration 
of  Mafter  and  Servant :  for,  Mafters,  in  general, 
appear  no  happier  than  their  Servants.  We  are 
not  to  look  for  Contentment  in  Palaces  alone, 
but  may  as  well  find  it  in  Huts.  I  one  Day  vi- 
fited  two  particular  Perfons.  The  firft  was  Ma¬ 
fter  of  an  elegant  Houfe  and  Garden.  I  alked 
him,  if  he  expended  good  Fruit  that  Year?  He 
anfwered,  he  could  fay  nothing  of  his  Garden  ; 
becaufe  he  fcarce  ever  went  out  of  his  Bedcham¬ 
ber.  The  fecond  was  fo  confined  in  a  little  dark 
Room,  that  I  thought  him  incommodioufly  lodg¬ 
ed  ;  but  he  found  many  Conveniences,  which  I 
could  not  fee,  in  this  clofe  Apartment.  He  told 
me  how  ftill  and  quiet  his  Chamber  was  j  that  it 
enjoyed  the  Summer’s  Sun,  and  felt  no  Winter 
Blafts.  Among  other  Things,  he  Ihe wed  me  his 
Pleafure- Garden  ;  which  confifted  of  a  few  Flower- 
Pots,  ranged  on  the  outfide  of  his  Window ; 
then  afked  me  what  I  thought  of  his  Habitation. 
I  allured  him,  I  was  juft  come  from  a  Gentleman 
of  Fortune,  who  did  not  enjoy  fo  many  Conve¬ 
niences.  Indeed,  a  Gentleman  may  be  poor  in 
the  midft  of  Plenty :  but  to  be  difcontented  with 
Riches,  is  accumulated  Poverty. 

We 
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We  muft:  not  judge  a  Thing  to  be  great  or  Our  own 
little,  with  regard  to  our  own  Opinions,  but  as  it 
affects  the  Poffeffor.  A  Man  may  be  more  juftly  fo/ano- 
congratulated  upon  poffeffmg  what  we  think  a  tier's. 
Trifle,  thah  upon  enjoying  what  we  efteem  a  fub- 
ffantial  Good  •,  provided  the  Poffeflfor  be  delighted 
with  the  former,  and  difrelifhes  the  latter.  If  a 
Perfon  purchafe  a  Title,  he  may  appear  to  us 
deferving  of  Commiferation  •,  becaufe  he  parts 
with  his  Money,  which  we  call  a  Good,  to  buy  an 
empty  Name,  or  Shadow  of  a  Thing :  yet,  if 
the  Perfon  is  really  and  internally  rejoiced  at  his 
1  Purchafe,  it  proves  no  Shadow  to  him,  but  a 
Subltance  :  for,  a  Man’s  Mind  is  his  Kingdom. 

The  Purchafer  beftows  his  Money  well,  who  re¬ 
mains  fatisfied  with  his  Bargain. 

If  a  Misfortune  befall  us,  and  we  think  “  it  Confola- 
f6  well  it  was  no  worfe  the  Hurt  cannot  be  tion. 
great.  An  Emperor  of  Japan ,  being  born  un¬ 
der  the  Conffellation  of  the  Dog,  conceived  fuch 
an  Affeftion  for  the  Canine  Species,  that  he  or¬ 
dered,  whenever  a  Dog  died,  the  Owner  of  him 
fliould  carry  the  Carcafs  to  a  certain  Burying- 
Ground,  appointed  for  that  Purpofe.  As  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  was  one  Day  fweating  under  the  Load  of 
his  dead  Dog,  and  complaining  of  the  Hardfhip 
of  the  Order  *,  his  Friend,  to  comfort  him,  faid, 
u  We  have  Reafon  to  thank  God,  that  the  Em- 
*c  peror  was  not  born  under  the  Horfe;  for  a 
“  Horfe  would  have  been  a  much  heavier  Bur- 
“  then.”  Could  any  ancient  Greek  Philofopher 
have  moralized  better  upon  the  Occaflon  ? 

There 
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There  is  nothing  more  ftrange,  and  at  the 
fame  time  more  common,  than  for  one  Man  to 
judge  of  another,  by  his  own  Tafte.  We  hear, 
every  Day,  one  Neighbour  cenfuring  another  for 
his  Manner  of  Life  *,  tho*  no  body  can  determine 
■which  of  the  two  leads  the  beft,  whilft  each  of 
them  follows  his  own  Inclination.  We  fay  to  a 
Proverb,  “  Every  Man  as  he  likes/*  And  who¬ 
ever  lives  according  to  his  own  Liking,  always 
lives  happily  ;  tho’  in  his  Neighbour’s  Eye  he 
may  appear  to  live  miferably.  He  who  follows 
his  own  Inclination,  is  happy.  When  we  cen- 
fure  another’s  Manner  of  Eating  and  Drinking, 
his  Studies  or  his  Labours,  his  folitary  or  foci- 
able  Life,  &c.  it  is  no  better  than  faying,  “  Re- 
6C  gulate  your  Appetite  according  to  mine  ;  and 
“  tho’  your  Tafte  and  Conftitution  may  be  dif- 
“  ferent,  yet  live  as  I  and  others  do.”  This  is 
downright  Tyranny  *,  and  making  one  Man  the 
Tormentor  of  another  :  for,  to  deprive  me  of 
what  I  like,  is  robbing  me  of  my  Choice,  and  na¬ 
tural  Liberty.  He  who  would  regulate  other 
People’s  Tafte  according  to  his  own,  behaves 
like  a  Child  who  fays  to  his  Bird,  “  Thou  fhalt 
“  fleep  in  my  own  Bed  then  puts  the  little 
Creature  into  his  Bofom,  goes  to  Bed  with  it, 
&nd  finds  it  dead  in  the  Morning. 

Thofe  who  exhort  others  to  live  after  their 
Manner,  confider  not  that  they  reiifhed,  in  their 
Youth,  the  very  Things  they  diflike  in  advanced 
Age ;  and  now  follow  with  Pleafure  the  Stu¬ 
dies  they  formerly  dilliked.  To  compel  old  Peo¬ 
ple  to  life  their  youthful  Recreations,  would 

be 
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be  robbing  them  of  their  prefent  Enjoyments. 
“  Other  Times  other  Manners  *,  other  Minds 
<c  other  Pleafures.”  I  had  formerly  Pleafure  in 
Dancing,  for  which  at  prefent  I  find  no  Relilh. 
And  if  any  Man  cenfures  me  for  this,  he  may 
as  well  cenfure  me  for  being  grown  older.  If  we 
duly  obferved  this  Change  of  Tafte  in  ourfelves, 
we  ftiould  not  declaim  againft  thofe  Ways  of 
others,  which  are  as  natural  as  our  own  :  nor  ex¬ 
hort  our  Friends  to  follow  our  Examples ;  which 
is  no  other  than  kindly  endeavouring  to  deprive 
them  of  their  Solace  and  Comfort. 

One  Man  pities  his  Neighbour  for  walking  on 
Foot,  who,  in  return,  pities  him  for  ufing  a 
Coach :  for  my  part  I  pity  neither,  provided  they 
both  are  pleafed.  I  do  not  even  pity  the  RitJJian 
Women,  who  beg  a  Beating  of  their  Hufbands  ; 
but  look  upon  them  as  happy,  if  they  really  re- 
lifh  this  Kind  of  Repaft.  Our  Taftes  are  vari¬ 
ous,  and  produce  good  Effedts  in  the  World. 
Some  are  pleafed  with  Concords,  others  more 
with  Difcords,  in  Mufic.  Some  prefer  the  Cry  of 
a  Pack  of  Hounds  to  a  Concert  j  as  a  certain 
‘  Scythian  General  preferred  the  neighing  of  a  Horfe 
to  the  Sound  of  a  Trumpet.  Thofe  Things  fuit 
every  Man  belt,  which  are  moil  agreeable  to  him. 
Whatever  is  good  or  bad  for  us,  in  our  own  Efti- 
mation,  and  Experience,  is  good  or  bad  in  Rea¬ 
lity.  An  imaginary  Illnefs  is  real  to  the  Perfon  ; 
and  imaginary  Honour  real  to  the  PofTeflor. 
Hence,  if  any  Man  rejoices  in  a  Title,  I  con¬ 
gratulate  with  him  ;  not  upon  account  of  the 
Title,  but,  on  account  of  his  joy. 
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As  our  Tafte  muft  not  regulate  that  of  others, 
we  fhould  not  call  a  Pleafure  unnatural,  becaufe 
it  does  not  fuit  with  our  Nature.  Nor  ought 
we  to  cenfure  the  Inclinatiqns  of  others,  merely 
becaufe  they  contradidt  our  own  5  but  rather 
encourage  every  Man  to  follow  the  Bent  of 
his  particular  Nature  and  Appetite ;  provided  we 
do  not  countenance  hurtful  Pleafures.  We 
mull  check  and  reftrain  all  fuch  Inclinations,  both  , 
in  ourfelves  and  others,  as  tend  to  impair  and 
deftroy  the  Body,  wound  the  Mind,  and  bring 
Mifery  upon  Man.  Here  we  muft  all  facrifice 
our  Tafte  to  our  Happinefs.  In  other  Refpedts, 
it  is  belt  to  follow  Nature  ;  and  we  may  juftly 
efteem  thofe  happy,  who  are  at  Liberty  to  do  it. 

If  Diogenes  lived  contented  in  his  Tub,  he 
was  as  happy  as  Alexander .  Equal  Content, 
will  render  Men  equally  happy,  in  the  different 
Situations  of  Life. 


XIV. 

The  Philofopher  and  Fool  compared 
in  Point  of  Happinefs. 

TH  E  Stoics  hold,  that  the  wife  Man  alone 
is  happy.  This  Tenet  I  fubferibe  to ; 
and  here  at  leaft  keep  in  the  common  Road. 
Many,  I  know,  are  difpleafed  with  paradoxical 
Opinions :  I  alfo  diflike  them  myfelf,  when  they 
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are  only  fported  to  fhew  Wit,  Learning,  or  Su¬ 
periority  of  Genius.  I  approve,  I  fay,  of  this 
Maxim  of  the  Stoics  *,  I  applaud  their  Manner  of 
Reafoning,  and  the  Arguments  made  ufe  of,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  Cicero ,  in  Proof  and  Support  of  it. 

For,  Cicero  has  treated  the  Subjedt  with  fuch 
Force  and  Fulnefs,  that  fcarce  any  thing  is  left 
to  be  added.  And,  indeed,  who  can  deny  that 
Man  to  be  rich,  and  free,  and  happy,  who 
defpifes  Riches,  controuls  his  Paflions,  and  re¬ 
mains  untouched  by  Misfortunes  ?  And,  can  any 
one  doubt,  that  thofe  are  Beggars  and  Slaves, 
who  ftoop  and  cringe  to  their  own  Paffions,  and 
Lulls  ;  who  are  call  down  by  the  fmallelt  Mis¬ 
fortunes  *,  or,  like  Tantalus ,  fuffer  Hunger  and 
Thirft  in  the  midft  of  Plenty  ?  .  Againft  all  this 
nothing  can  be  oppofed  :  and  we  may  juftly 
call  them  wife,  who  are  thus  at  once,  rich, 
happy,  and  free. 

I  have  only  one  Scruple,  which  I  fubmit  to  whether 
their  Confideration  who  defend  this  Stoical rEal* 
Maxim  without  Limitation  *,  and  beg  they 
would  give  me  fuch  a  Defcription  of  their  wife 
Man,  as  may  enable  me  to  know  him  when  I 
meet  him.  I  have  no  Doubt  of  the  wife  Man’s 
Happinefs  •,  I  barely  queftion  whether  he  has 
any  Exiftence  but  in  Idea.  “  I  cannot,”  fays 
the  great  Philofopher  Grantor ,  Ci  approve  of  thofe 
“  who  fpeak  fo  big  of  a  certain  Kind  of  Refigna- 
*c  tion  and  Indifference,  which  neither  exifts,  nor 
<£  can  exifl.  We  are  not  made  of  Stone  *,  there 
cc  is  fomething  loft  and  weak  in  our  Minds, 

"  which  makes  them  eafily  bend  and  yield.”  Here 
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wc  fee,  by  the  ingenuous  Confeffion,  even  of  a 
Stoic,  how  flightly  thofe  Qualities  are  grounded, 
which  the  SeCt  attribute  to  their  wife  Man  5  and 
that  fuch  Qualities  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  Man 
compofed  of  Flefh  and  Blood,  but  only  to  an 
imaginary  Man.  And,  accordingly,  Cicero  fays, 
that  fuch  a  wife  Man  refembles  the  Gods.  Hunc 
ego  non  cum  fummis  Viris  compare) ,  fed  Diis  Jimil- 
limum  judico. 

If  this  be  the  Cafe  *,  and  if  Experience  teftify, 
„that  the  Greatnefs  of  Mind,  Steadinefs,  and 
Perfection,  afcribed  to  the  wife  Man,  are  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  found  in  the  abftraCt  Ideas  of  Philofo- 
phers,  than  in  the  real  World  ;  perhaps  the  Hap- 
pinefs  here  afcribed  to  the  wife  Man,  may  rather 
be  found  in  the  Fool.  Let  us  therefore  compare 
the  Fool  with  the  Philofopher,  or  fuch  a  wife 
Man  as  confifts  of  Fleih  and  Blood. 

Many  Things  torment  a  Philofopher,  merely 
becaufe  he  is  wife :  for,  as  he  knows  himfelf,  he 
fees  what  he  can,  and  what  he  cannot  perform  ; 
he  fees  his  own  Vices  and  Virtues,  his  Weaknefs 
and  Strength,  his  Wants  and  Polfellions.  Pafir, 
prefent,  and  future  Things  ftand  before  him  ;  he 
perceives  the  Faults  he  commits,  and  fears  to 
commit  more:  hence  he  lives  in  Trouble,  Anxi¬ 
ety,  and  Dread  •,  whereby  his  Happinefs,  which 
fhould  confift  in  Peace  and  Serenity  of  Mind, 
becomes  clouded  and  difturbed.  When  Matters 
turn  out  unexpectedly  to  him,  he  condemns  his 
own  Want  of  Forefight  ;  when  he  performs 
any  Thing  fuccefsfully,  he  is  fcarce  contented, 
becaufe  he  finds  a  kind  of  ImperfeCtion,  even 
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in  his  bed  Adions ;  as  judging  they  might  have 
been  better  performed  ;  blaming  himfelf,  and 
fearing  the  Cenfure  of  others :  whence  his  Know¬ 
ledge  lefiens  his  Joy.  Arifiotle  was  not  fatished 
with  his  own  Writings*  and,  near  his  Death,, 
ordered  them  to  be  fuppreffed.  Virgil  felt  the 
fame  Uneafinefs :  and  therefore  direded  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  his  JEneid .  Few  prudent  Generals  can, 
like  Alexander ,  Deep  found,  the  Night  before  a 
Battle.  Few  prudent  Statefmen  can  avoid  Con¬ 
cern  and  Uneafinefs,  when  they  give  Counfel. 

To  weigh,  confider,  and  doubt,  is  the  Charac¬ 
ter  of  every  wife  Man. 

Now,  the  Fool  is  free  from  Troubles  of  this  Character 
Kind.  If  he  conduds  Things  unfuccefsfully,  he  p0(Je 
throws  the  Blame  upon  Fortune  ;  if  he  commits 
a  Fault,  he  does  not  acknowledge  it ;  and  when 
others  laugh  at  him,  he  values  himfelf  the  more. 

If  People  cenfure  his  Words  or  Adions,  he 
afcribes  it  to  Malice,  Calumny,  or  the  wrong 
Turn  of  the  Times.  That  Kind  of  Laughter, 
which  plays  in  the  Face  of  the  Fool,  and  offici- 
oufly  waits  upon  his  Difcourfe,  fhews  he  admires, 
and  is  delighted  with  himfelf.  If  others  are  not 
moved  along  with  him,  he  prefently  infers, 
that  they  are' dull,  and  have  not  under  flood  him, 
or  taken  the  Strength  of  his  Difcourfe.  He  looks 
upon  thofe  as  lumpifh,  who  do  not  dance  to  his 
Tune  ;  he  pities  the  poor  Creatures,  and  confirms 
himfelf  in  his  own  pleafing  Opinion,  that  he  is 
wifer  than  the  reft.  If  the  Fool  writes  Yerfes, 
he  yields  to  no  Poet  but  Homer  \  and  that  only 
becaufe  of  Homer's  Antiquity. 
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If  the  Matter  Hand  thus,  does  not  the  Self- 
love  of  the  Fool  fill  his  Heart  with  Content  and 
Joy  ?  Tho’  the  Fool  pofifefs  no  one  Virtue,  yet 
he  fancies  himfelf  pofTefied  of  them  all  :  and 
Imagination  and  Self- Opinion  is  a  kind  of  Pof- 
feflion.  For,  as  the  Malade-imaginaire  remains 
really  difordered,  till  he  becomes  well  •,  fo  an 
imaginary  Pofleffion  is  real,  as  long  as  the  Ima¬ 
gination  continues.  The  Fool  is  like  that  odd 
Fellow  at  Athens ,  who  rejoiced  over  the  Ships 
which  came  into  the  Harbour,  believing  them  all 
his  own  :  or  like  that  Hypochondriac,  who  ima¬ 
gined  he  conftantly  heard  Seraphic  Mufic  ;  and 
inftead  of  gratifying  the  Phyfician  for  his  Cure, 
accufed  him,  as  a  Thief,  who  had  robbed  him  of  his 
Delight.  The  Fool  is  a  great  Self-Flatterer;  fees  no¬ 
thing  but  Beauty  in  himfelf,  and  never  obferves 
his  own  Failings  ;  which  rather  appear  as  fo  ma¬ 
ny  Perfections  in  his  Eye.  The  Fool  takes  Sha¬ 
dow  for  Subfiance  ;  and  runs  about  after  Baubles, 
and  Show,  and  the  Names  of  Things;  which  to 
him  appear  Matters  of  Confequence  :  and  as 
thefe  Trifles  are  eafily  obtainable,  he  never  wants 
Play-Things  to  pleafe  and  delight  him.  Nay, 
let  him  be  defpifed  and  turned  out  of  Office  ;  yet 
he  takes  no  Shame  to  himfelf :  for  as  he  is  firmly 
perfuaded,  that  this  happens  to  him  from  Spite 
and  Envy  of  his  great  Abilities,  he  only  bewails 
his  dear  Country,  where  Wifdom  is  dethroned, 
and  Folly  prevails  fo  much,  that  the  worthieft  and 
bed  of  Subjects  have  no  Opportunity  to  difplay 
their  Talents :  and  hence  the  Fool  is  always  better 
armed,  than  the  Philofopher,  againft  Accidents 

and 
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and  Misfortunes.  Stoical  Teachers  exhort  us  to  High  Pre- 
Patience,  Submifiion,  and  a  kind  of  Infenfibility.  v/irdom.° 
They  tell  us  Wifdom  is  a  Shield,  that  defends  us 
againft  Accidents,  Dangers,  and  Delufions  ;  and 
that  thofe  alone  are  happy,  who  go  thus  prudently 
guarded.  This  is  their  Tenour  of  Preaching. 

But  if  we  defire  them  to  fhew  us  Examples  of 
thefe  happy  wife  Men  ;  they  can  fcarce  produce 
an  Inftance,  in  all  human  Nature,  that  agrees 
with  the  Defcription  •,  or  of  any  one  who  remain¬ 
ed  inienfible  to  Misfortunes,  and  died,  as  they 
pretend,  with  Joy,  and  Content. 

Let  us  confider  Cicero ,  let  us  confider  Seneca ; 
who  have  written  with  the  greateft  Strength  upon 
thefe  admirable  Philofophical  Qualities  :  we  find 
one  of  them  frequently  betraying  effeminate 
Weaknefs  and  the  other,  thro’  Fear,  was  fre¬ 
quently  benumbed,  and  rendered  fpeechles.  They 
both  endeavoured  to  procure  Wealth  and  Ho¬ 
nours  ;  nor  ever  turned  their  Backs  upon  the 
World,  till  the  World  turned  its  Back  upon 
them  :  and  they  were  both  ready  to  dance  for  Joy, 
when  Matters  again  went  profperoufly.  A  Man 
may  magnify  his  Infenfibility  to  Pain,  as  much 
as  he  pleafes  *,  yet  it  is  no  better  than  Boafting.  Po - 
fidonius  might  pretend  that  Pain  was  no  Evil ;  yen 
his  Sighs,  Threats,  and  Diftortions,  betrayed  he 
could  feel.  Aria  might,  with  an  Air  of  Diffi- 
mulation,  cry  Pate^  non  dolet  \  Pate !  but  with 
all  her  Grimace,  fhe  felt  the  Dagger  :  for  no 
Man  can,  by  Diffimulation,  make  his  Back  Proof 
againft  the  Rod.  But,  allowing  that  fome  few 
might  be  found,  who,  by  means  of  Philofophy, 
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have  attained  to  this  high  Perfe6tion  $  yet  thefe 
rare  Creatures  do  not  know  whether  they  perma¬ 
nently  poffefs  luch  Qualities,  or  only  imagine 
they  do  for  the  Time.  On  the  other  hand,  Ex¬ 
perience  Jfhews  us  an  ample  Catalogue  of  Fools, 
who  behave  fo  excellently  on  all  trying  Occafions, 
as  to  Idem  the  Tide  of  Misfortunes,  Cenfure,  and 
Contempt,  in  a  much  happier  Manner  than  Phi- 
lofophers. 

chr'T  of”"  My  Meaning  is,  that  Fools  behave  more  hap- 
Fools  and  pity  f°r  themfelves,  under  Adverfity,  Contempt, 
Wife.  and  Removal  from  Office  and  Dignities,  than 
fenfible  Men.  For  Fools  believe,  that  whatever 
befalls  them  of  this  Kind,  happens  unjuftly ; 
whilft  they  remain  cloathed  in  a  fancied  Robe  of 
Innocence.  If  Examples  were  neceffary  to  confirm 
a  Point  of  this  Notoriety,  we  might  pour  in  va¬ 
rious  Sorts  of  glaring  Inftances,  from  Hiftory 
and  daily  Experience  :  but  the  Point  is  clear  with¬ 
out  them. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  tho’  Fools  Hand  bet¬ 
ter  in  Adverfity,  than  Philofophers  ;  yet  they  do 
not  conduit  themfelves  fo  well  in  Profperity  ; 
and  therefore  their  Ignorance,  or  Stupidity,  fub- 
jeits  them  to  great  Contempt. 

The  But  here  the  good  Fortune  of  Fools  affifts 

Hardfhips  them  who  are  fenfible  to  Praife,  but  have  no 
Wife**  Senfe  of  Contempt.  Thole  who  think  the  State 
of  Ridicule,  and  Difgrace,  which  Fools  live  in, 
is  any  Suffering  to  them,  feem  to  underftand 
little  of  Hiftory,  or  human  Nature.  Fools  are 
fo  fortunate,  that  a  certain  Philofopher,  who 
knew  the  World,  being  afked  which  he  preferred, 

Wifdom 
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Wifdom,  or  Riches,  replied  “  I  fhould  rather 
“  chufe  Wifdom,  if  I  did  not  fo  commonly  fee 
“  wife  Men  begging  in  the  Anti-Chambers  of 
“  Fools” 

Malle m  me  dodlum^  do 51  os  nifi  fepe  viderem 

Nudos ,  Stultorum  ferpere  vejlibulis. 

If  we  call  our  Eyes  upon  Kingdoms  and  Re¬ 
publics,  take  a  Survey  of  the  Philofophers  and 
Fools  therein,  and  compare  their  Conditions ; 
we  fhall  find  the  intelligent  Men  of  all  Coun¬ 
tries  failing  betwixt  Rocks  and  Shelves,  that 
threaten  Deftruftion  •,  whilft  Fools  enter  full  fail 
into  the  Harbour  of  Profperity.  So  many  Me¬ 
rits  the  wife  Man  has,  fo  many  Hindrances  to 
his  Promotion.  The  nearer  he  is  to  the  Port, 
the  more  flowly  he  moves ;  for  all  the  Fools  com¬ 
bine  againft  Merit,  and  fhut  the  Door  of  Honour 
and  Profit  againft  the  Man,  who  is  worthy  to 
enter. 

On  the  other  hand.  Fools  meet  with  no  Re- 
fiftance,  no  Rub  in  the  Way  :  they  procure 
every  Man’s  Favour ;  becaufe  they  have  no 
Talents,  no  Capacity,  to  awaken  Jealoufy  or 
Sufpicion  ;  and  are  carried,  as  it  were  upon 
the  Shoulders  of  the  People,  to  Honours  and 
Dignities ;  and  put  into  Employments,  to 
keep  wife  Men  out.  And  hence  fome  fubtile 
People  imitate  the  Fool ;  and  carefully  conceal 
their  Talents,  when  they  endeavour  to  rife  in 
Life.  It  is  fometimes  a  crafty  Policy,  to  appear 
as  a  Fool;  like  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  who  counter¬ 
feited  himfelf  fo  decrepit  and  weak,  as  to  be 
fit  to  be  led ;  and  thus  obtained  the  Papacy. 

^  I  3  The 
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The  Emperor  Claudius  preferred  his  Life,  and 
came  to  the  Throne,  by  this  Kind  of  Folly  : 
for  he  would  not  have  been  fuffered  to  live  to 
govern  the  Roman  Empire,  if  he  had  fhewn 
common  Senfe,  under  Caligula  •,  who  hated  and 
perfecuted  whatever  wore  the  Name  of  Merit  or 
Virtue.  Thus  they  who  are  fhielded  with  Folly, 
take  large  Strides  to  Preferment,  and  pafs  thro* 
the  World  without  Hindrance  •,  whereas  wife 
Men  are  checked  and  kept  under,  whilft  Fools 
rife  by  their  own  Levity. 

The. La-  In  Church  Fliftory,  we  find  the  Fate  of  the 

F>urs  Wife  dill  harder.  Men  of  Philofophical  Abili- 

of  the  ties,  Lovers  of  Truth,  and  diligent  Enquirers 
Wife.  after  the  Way  to  Salvation,  have  frequently  been 
rewarded  with  Perfection,  Banifhment,  Excom¬ 
munication,  Imprifonment,  and  Refufal  of  Bu¬ 
rial  *,  nay,  the  Zeal  of  their  Perfecutors  has 
fometimes  fentenced  them  to  eternal  Damnation: 
whilft  Men  of  flender  Underftandings  have 
either  turned  their  little  Thoughts  to  fuch 
Points  as  might  not  difturb  their  Reft  ;  or  to 
luch  as  could  not  be  fathomed  by  their  (hallow 
Capacities :  yet  their  want  of  Ability  has  pro¬ 
duced  great  Advantages ;  and  procured  them  the 
Reputation  of  eloquent,  pious,  peaceable,  ortho¬ 
dox  Souls  The  Fruits  which  Fools  reap,  by 
fuch  eafy  Means,  are  Promotions,  Honours, 
Efteem,  and  all  they  can  wifh.  A  Fool  may  be 
beloved  as  long  as  he  lives  *,  honoured,  prailed, 
gnd  fometimes  canonized  after  his  Death. 


If 
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If  a  Scoic,  with  Tranquility,  and  fweet  Com-  The  Sto- 
pofure  of  Mind,  can  fuffer  Hatred,  Defamation, 
Perfecution,  &c.  I  will  gladly  acknowledge  him  not  to  be 
happy.  But  fmce  Experience  allures  us,  thatfoundin 
few  fuch  Heroes  exift,  and  that  infuperable  For- 
titude  of  Mind  is  only  to  be  found  in  thofe  whom 
God  has  been  pleafed  to  blefs  with  Qualities  more 
than  human  ;  this  high-flown  Maxim  of  the  Sto¬ 
ics  has  no  folid  Pretence  to  Truth  among  Men  ; 
however  it  may  hold  in  fuperior  Beings. 

Some  Philofophers  indeed  have  oppofed  Mif- 
fortunes  with  Resolution,  and  reaped  the  Fruits 
of  their  Virtue  :  fome  Fools  and  Profligates  have 
been  fubdued  by  Adverfity,  and  lived  under  con- 
ftant  Diftrefs.  But  I  muft  infifb  upon  it,  that 
more  Examples  may  be  brought  on  the  contrary 
Side;  fo  as  to  {Lengthen  the  Argument,  in  point 
of  Generality. 

Folly  excellently  fupplies  the  Place  of  Under-  ufe  of 
{landing.  Horace  declares,  “  he  would  rather  Folly. 

“  be  a  Fool,  if  his  Follies  delighted  him  ;  or 
“  he  did  not  obferve  them  ;  than  be  a  wife 
“  Man,  and  live  uncomfortably.’*  If  Fools  are 
not  happy  in  the  Opinion  of  others,  at  leaft 
they  are  fo  in  their  own.  Who  can  deny  that 
Hon  Quixote  was  happy,  when  he  imagined  the 
whole  World  trembled  at  his  Lance  ;  and  thought 
his  Battle  with  the  Windmill  as  great  a  Vidory, 
as  any  of  Alexander's  ? 
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XV. 

/ 

Of  Hiftory. 

rp  H  E  Advantages  of  Hiftory  are  great ;  but 
I  its  Uncertainty  leftens  its  Ufe.  The  moft 
ancient  Hiftory  coyififts  of  Fidions.  From  the 
Creation  to  the  Deluge,  we  have  no  more  than 
is  contained  in  Holy  Writ  \  which  gives  but  a 
fhort  Genealogy  of  Families.  This  Period  of 
Time  is,  therefore,  called  the  Dark  Age.  From 
the  Deluge  to  the  firft  Olympiad,  we  have  fcarce 
any  Thing  remaining  but  poetical  Fables ; 
whence  this  Interval  is  termed  the  Poetical  Age. 
The  fucceeding  Times  alone  are  called  Hiftori- 
cal.  And  tho*  we  here  begin  the  JEra  of  true 
Hiftory  ;  yet,  the  Truth  is  fo  mixed  and  con¬ 
founded  with  Fidion,  that  we  find  no  fatisfadory 
Accounts  of  Things. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  firft,  or  AJfyrian  Monar¬ 
chy,  is  fo  confufed,  and  the  Relations  of  Hifto- 
rians  fo  different,  that  we  perceive  not  the  leafl 
Agreement  among  them,  either  in  Point  of  Time, 
or  the  Names  of  the  Kings  *,  fo  that  after  bellow¬ 
ing  fome  Years  upon  this  Study,  we  are  juft:  as 
wife  as  when  we  began.  Authors  long  laboured 
to  reconcile  the  contradidory  Accounts  of  thefe 
Times ;  fettle  the  Chronology  ;  the  Order  and 
Succeftion  of  the  Princes ;  the  Beginning,  In- 
ereafe,  and  Duration  of  this  great  Monarchy : 
and  after  they  had  exhaufted  their  Strength,  it 

comes 
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comes,  at  laft,  to  be  difcovered,  that  there  never 
was  any  fuch  general  Monarchy.  The  great 
Monarchs,  from  Belus  to  Sardanapalus ,  who 
were  fuppofed  to  bridle  the  ancient  World,  thus 
vanifh  at  once,  or  at  belt  change  into  petty  Prin¬ 
ces.  The  AJfyrian  Monarchy,  generally  allowed 
to  have  continued  above  a  thoufand  Years,  ap¬ 
pears  a  mere  Fidion  ;  becaufe  AJia,  during  that 
Time,  was  full  of  different  Sovereign  Princes, 
and  independent  Kingdoms ;  which  no  way 
agrees  with  Univerfal  Monarchy.  We  alfo 
find  a  Succeflion  of  Syrian ,  Phoenician ,  and 
Ifraelitijh  Kings  •,  fome  whereof  were  mag¬ 
nificent  and  mighty.  And  it  may  be  faid,  that 
David ,  King  of  Ifrael ,  was  the  greateft  AJiatic 
King  of  his  Time.  Among  the  Kings  of  Egypl> 
Sefoflris  is  faid  to  have  fubdued  all  the  Eaft,  as 
far  as  India.  The  ancient  AJfyrian  Monarchy 
thereforavaniflies ;  to  the  Difappointment  of  thofe 
who  have  fpent  fo  much  Time  and  Labour  upon 
it.  Teachers  fhould  beware  how  they  beat  fuch 
an  Hiftory  of  Fads  into  Youth,  as  never  exifted 
but  in  the  Idea  of  falfifying  Writers.  The  Fic¬ 
tions  of  Ctefias  have  been  taken  for  real  Hiftory  ; 
under  which  Shape  it  has  been  handed  down  to 
the  prefent  Time. 

Numerous  other  Things,  fuppofed  to  have 
happened  in  Afia ,  during  the  flourifhing  State  of 
the  AJJyrian  Empire,  and  circumflantially  related 
as  Fads,  are  of  the  fame  Stamp  ;  infomuch  that 
fome  have  queftioned,  whether  the  Trojan  War 
had  any  real  Exiftence  out  of  Homer* s  Brain. 
We  cannot  date  the  Beginning  of  the  AJfyrian 

Empire 
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Empire  earlier  than  from  Pul ,  who  lived  near  a 
thoufand  Years  after  Pelo  or  Nimrod ,  and  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  firft  Monarch.  After 
the  Time  of  Pul  the  Ajfyrians  increafed,  and 
almoft  overfpread  the  other  Nations ;  and  here 
we  come  to  a  more  certain  Hiltory,  tho*  we 
every  where  meet  with  great  Confufion  in  it. 

Of  the  Perfian  Monarchy,  founded  by  Cyrus , 
we  have -greater  Certainty  *,  becaufethe  Times  are 
later :  and  yet,  if  the  Reigns,  as  delivered  by 
Ctejias ,  and  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  from  the  Per- 
fian  Monuments  of  Antiquity,  be  compared  with 
the  Grecian  Accounts,  they  appear  to  be  diffe¬ 
rent  Hiftories  :  for  neither  the  Times,  nor  the 
Fads,  nor  the  Names  of  Kings  agree.  What 
Xenophon  relates  of  the  Birth,  Death,  &c.  of 
Cyrus ,  entirely  contradids  what  others  relate 
thereof.  The  Perfian  Hiftory,  wrote  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  Arabian ,  Mircond ,  and  fuppofed  to  be 
taken  from  the  old  Perfian  Monuments,  has  no 


* 


manner  of  Agreement  with  the  common  Hifto¬ 


ries. 

The  ancient  Grecian  Hiftory  is  no  more  than 
a  Colledion  of  crude  and  monftrous  Fables  ;  fo 
that  we  have  no  genuine  Account  of  Things,  till 
we  come  to  the  laft  Books  of  Herodotus  ;  and 
even  here  we  cannot  take  all  for  Truth.  Thucy¬ 
dides ,  therefore,  may  be  efteemed  the  firft  genu¬ 
ine  Hifiorian ;  and  it  is  a  great  Pity  that  his  ex¬ 
cellent  Writings  fhould  contain  no  more  than  a 
Part  of  the  P eloponnefian  War,  which  happened, 
in  his  own  Time,  betwixt  the  Cities  of  Greece . 
Both  this  Hiftory,  and  that  of  Xenophon ,  contain 
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fo  many  feigned  Speeches,  as  make  near  one 
third  Part  of  their  Works.  What  is  here  faid  of 
the  AJJyrian ,  Perfian ,  and  Grecian  Hiftory,  may 
likewife  be  underftood  of  the  ancient  Roman , 
and  of  that  of  later  Nations ;  the  Accounts  of 
the  Origins  and  earlieft  Times  whereof,  contain 
nothing  but  monftrous  Fables. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  middle  Age  is  fo  far  better,  Hiftcry 
as  it  gives  us  the  Order  and  Succeffion  of  Rulers  5 
tho*  this  indeed  is  its  greateft  Excellence :  forage, 
we  find  little  elfe  in  it,  befides  a  Chain  of  ab- 
furd  Wonders  and  Miracles.  As  moft  of  thefe 
Writers  were  Monks,  and  Creatures  of  the  Popes, 
there  is  no  trufting  to  the  Characters  they  give  us 
of  Princes. 

Since  the  Reformation,  and  the  Reftoration  Hiftory 
iof  Learning,  we  have  had  better  Hiftories,  both^nfft}ie 
for  Matter  and  Style ;  tho’  indeed  their  Numberti0en°ima 
is  fmall.  Moft  of  the  modern  Hiftorians  have 
ithe  fame  Failings  with  the  ancient,  or  even 
Igreater  ;  for  Truth  and  Integrity  are  more  rare 
among  them,  than  among  the  Ancients.  It  is  a 
great  Blot  in  Chriftian  Hiftorians,  to  be  guilty  of 
a  Crime,  which  Writers  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Hiftories  were  free  from  •,  viz.  that  of  praifing 
and  condemning  the  Virtues  and  Vices  of  Prin¬ 
ces,  not  according  to  Reality,  but  the  religious 
Sedls  they  were  of.  Chriftian  Writers  fhould  di- 
ftinguifh  themfelves  from  others  by  Truth.  In¬ 
tegrity  and  Juftice  are  Signs  of  the  Excellency  of 
the  Chriftian  Religion :  whereas,  moft  of  the 
Chriftian  Writers  have  remarked  no  Vices  in  the 
Orthodox,  and  no  Virtues  in  the  Heterodox  Prin¬ 
ces, 
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ces.  Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  Inftance  in 
two  fucceeding  Emperors. 

Conjiantius ,  Son  to  Conjlantine  the  Great,  bears 
•a  tolerably  good  Character  among  the  Writers  of 
his  Time  *,  tho’  he  may  really  be  reckoned  as  bad 
as  the  worft  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  both  for 
Folly  and  Cruelty.  His  Folly  appears  by  the 
Regulation  of  the  Court,  after  his  Deceafe ; 
when,  among  other  Things,  there  were  found 
near  a  thoufand  Court- Barbers  *,  who  all  aded  as 
Privy  Counfellors.  His  Cruelty,  in  fome  Parti¬ 
culars,  exceeded  that  of  the  greateft  Tyrants  ; 
for  he  kept  certain  Spies,  whofe  Office  it  was  to 
enquire  what  Dreams  People  had  ;  and  he  con¬ 
demned  all  thofe  to  Death,  who  had  dreamt  any 
thing  againfl  the  Court.  One  of  thefe  Spies 
was  a  Perjian ,  by  Name  Mercurius ,  who  bore 
the  Title  of  the  Earl  of  Dreams.  This  ftruck 
fuch  a  Terror  into  the  People,  that  none  of  them 
durfl  confefs  their  Dreams,  or  even  acknowledge 
they  had  dept. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor  Julian,  who 
fucceeded  Conjiantius ,  excelled  almoftall  his  Pre- 
decefibrs  in  Humanity,  Courage,  Modefty,  and 
Underftanding ;  yet  was  painted,  by  his  Hiflo- 
rians,  as  a  Monfter  of  Vice,  becaufe  he  did  not 
favour  the  Chriftians. 

The  public  licenfing  of  Books,  introduced 
into  different  Countries,  has  alfo  been  a  Caufe 
why  Things  are  not  defcribed  as  they  happened, 
or  were  tran faded,  but  publifhed  and  handed 
down  as  the  Government  or  Ruling  Powers  were 
pleafed  to  dired  $  whence  a  Hiftory  has  often 
'  nothing 

c  . 
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nothing  to  recommend  it  but  the  dead  Style :  the 
Soul  of  the  Work,  the  Truth,  being  feparated 
from  it.  And  hence  we  generally  find  all  licenfed 
or  authorized  Hiftories  contain  little  more  than 
Encomium,  and  meagre  Chronicles,  of  which 
the  authorizing  Imprimatur  is  an  almoft  infal¬ 
lible  Sign.  In  Fad,  the  few  good  Hiftories 
publiffied  in  thefe  later  Times,  have  been  the 
Produdions  of  Countries,  where  no  Licenfing 
of  Books  is  pradifed. 

Many  other  Things,  befides  the  Public  Au-  0!:her  „ 
thority  of  Licenfing,  may  contribute  to  the  cor-  co  t 
rupting  and  fpoiling  of  Hiftory.  A  Hiftory  may  Hiftory. 
be  fpoiled  by  immoderate  Zeal,  or  Fury  for  one’s 
Country  *,  Hope  of  Reward  ;  Orthodoxy  *,  Fac¬ 
tion  ;  Party  ;  Hatred  ;  Fear,  and  other  Caufes, 
capable  of  perverting,  difguifing,  or  fuppreffing 
the  Truth.  A  Tory  relates  a  Matter  of  Fad 
very  differently  from  a  Whig  •,  and  a  Hiftory 
wrote  by  a  Guelf,  differs  from  a  Hiftory  of  the 
fame  Time  by  a  Gibelline.  Hiftories  generally 
wear  the  Complexion  of  the  Writer,  and  the 
Country  wherein  they  were  written.  Hence  we 
find  great  Difficulty  in  difeovering  the  Truth,  and 
are  obliged  to  confront  and  compare  contradido- 
ry  Hiftorians  with  one  another,  in  order  to  gain 
Light  and  proper  Information.  We  are  even 
obliged  to  do  the  fame,  with  the  different  Ac¬ 
counts  of  a  Battle,  a  Siege,  &c.  and  muft  read 
the  Relations  of  both  Sides,  and  obferve  their 
Contradidions,  and  Agreements,  to  find  the 
Medium,  as  near  as  poffible,  before  we  can  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  Truth  of  a  fingle  Fad. 


But 
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,  But  befides  thefe  Reafons,  what  renders  the 

Hiftories  of  our  Times  fo  imperfedt,  is,  that 
every  Man  now  fets  up  for  an  Hiftorian  j  and 
writes  Books  for  his  own  Advantage,  inftead  of 
the  Reader’s  :  which,  of  late,  is  become  a  Trade. 
And  hence  proceeds  that  Deluge  of  Hiftories 
,  which  now  overfpreads  Europe  -,  confifting  of 
large  Volumes  of  Compilations,  and  little  ones 
of  Scraps  and  Bits,  all  ferved  up  over  and  over 
'  again ;  only  new  vamped,  difguifed,  and  maf- 
queraded  to  the  Tafte  and  Sale  of  the  Times. 

Such  are  the  Failings  and  Misfortunes  attend¬ 
ing  the  noble  Study  of  Hiftory  -,  which,  in  itfelf, 
I  take  to  be  the  moft  ufeful  Kindof  Reading,  next 
to  Divinity  ;  and  what  fhould  be  recommended 
to  all ;  but  efpecially  to  Perfons  in  high  Stations 
and  public  Charadters.  For,  I  have  not  enume¬ 
rated  its  Failings  in  order  to  diferedit  or  difpa- 
rage  Hiftory  ;  but  only  to  Anew  with  what  Cau¬ 
tion  it  ought  to  be  read  j  and  what  Patience  and 
Labour  it  requires,  to  reap  the  real  Advantage  of 
it.  Moft  Hiftories  are  like  Mines,  wherein 
Treafure  lies  buried,  if  a  Man  has  but  Patience 
and  Diligence  to  fearch  for  it. 

The  Ma-  No  modern  Writers  have  hitherto  equalled  the 
quired  for  and  French  Hiftorians ;  not  becaufe  other 

good  Hi-  Nations  have  wanted  able  Writers,  fo  much  as 
itory.  proper  Materials-,  by  which  I  mean  fbch  curious 
Memoirs,  Journals,  and  particular  Accounts,  as 
Minifters  and  Generals  have  the  mfelves  written 
and  publiftied,  from  Time  to  Time.  Of  this 
Kind  of  Writings,  there  is  Plenty  in  France  5 
and  they  greatly  contribute  to  the  Service,  Ufe, 

and 
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and  Ornament  of  Hiftory.  To  be  convinced 
hereof,  we  need  only  read  the  Hiftory  of  Lewis 
XIII.  written  by  le  Vajfor :  for  this  copious  Hi¬ 
ftory  is  nothing  but  a  Chain  of  fuch  Memoirs  j 
which  not  only  fully  fet  forth  theTurns  andTranf- 
aCtions  of  thofe  Times,  but  alfo  fhew  the  true 
and  fecret  Caufes  of  them.  Here  we  find  Cabals, 
Court-Intrigues,  &c.  opened  and  explained,  as 
the  Wheels  that  drive  the  whole  Machine.  Here 
we  find  the  Characters  of  Generals,  Minifters,  and 
Courtiers ;  which  renders  the  Hiftory  as  ufeful  as 
it  is  entertaining.  But  thefe  kind  of  Memoirs 
are  fcanty  in  other  Countries ;  where  the  Materi¬ 
als  found  for  Hiftory  chiefly  conflft  of  public 
ACts,  Letters,  Manifeftos,  Treaties,  Pamphlets, 
&c.  which  tho’  very  ufeful  in  Hiftory,  yet  of 
themfelves,  render  it  dry,  barren,  and  unenter¬ 
taining.  For,  thus  indeed  we  fee  that  Things 
were  done,  but  not  how  they  were  brought 
about :  whereas  the  greateft  Revolutions  fame- 
times  fpring  from  fmall  Caufes,  not  to  be  found 
in  Archives  or  public  ACts,  but  merely  in  fuch 
Memoirs  as  were  written  by  the  Perfons  concern¬ 
ed  in  the  TranfaCtions  they  relate  ;  and  wherein 
they  themfelves  aCted  as  Parties.  If  we  may 
credit  Brantorie ,  one  of  the  greateft  Warlike 
Expeditions  of  thefe  modern  Times,  was  caufed 
by  an  Amour.  The  Intereft  of  a  Minifter,  the 
Ambition  of  a  Favourite,  Love  and  Gallantry , 
have  frequently  thrown  whole  Countries  into 
Flames,  and  proved  the  real  Caufes  of  War  ; 
vory  different  from  thofe  aingned  in  Manifeftos, 
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Inftru£tions,  and  Inftruments,  px^eferved  in  the 
Archives  of  Princes. 

For  want  of  fuch  Memoirs,  certain  Authors, 
like  the  Writers  of  News,  are  obliged  to  fill  up 
their  Hiftories  with  trivial  Accounts ;  which 
give  the  Reader  an  Averfion  to  this  ufeful  Study. 
And  hence  the  Hiftories  of  the  Northern  Coun¬ 
tries,  where  it  has  never  been  the  Cuftom  for 
People  to  write  Memoirs  of  their  own  Tranfac- 
tions,  or  the  Hiftories  of  their  own  Times,  con- 
fift  chiefly  of  fuch  Stuff  as  we  find  in  the  public 
Prints ;  and  are  only  the  Skeleton  of  Hiftory. 
I  wifh  this  may  not  come  to  be  the  Cafe  even  in 
France  and  England ;  where,  at  prefent,  we 
hear  of  no  Xenophons ,  no  Thucydides's,  no  Cafars , 
or  Generals  who  write  their  own  Tranfadions, 
for  the  Ufe  and  Inftrudion  of  Pofterity.  We 
find  no  Memoirs  now  publifhed  in  France ,  like 
thofe  in  the  laft  Age  ,  no  Memoirs  de  Fleury ,  de 
Villars ,  de  Vendome ,  de  Berwick ,  &c.  Great  Ge¬ 
nerals  and  Statefmen  trouble  themfelves  no  longer 
with  Writing  ;  but  leave  that  Drudgery  to  lower 
People  ;  and  therefore  future  Hiftory  muft  be  of 
a  low  Nature. 

In  England  we  ft  ill  have  fome  Hopes  of  tole¬ 
rable  Hiftory  *,  for  tho*  the  Englijh  Minifters  and 
Generals  feldom  write  their  own  Memoirs ;  yet 
every  Thing  is,  one  way  or  other,  printed,  pub¬ 
lifhed,  or  known ;  even  up  to  Parliamentary 
Tranfaftions  •,  which  in  other  Countries  are  held 
as  Myfteries  of  State,  not  to  be  whifpered  with¬ 
out- Doors.  And  by  this  Means,  the  Defed  of 
Memoirs  may,  in  fome  Meafure,  be  fupplied ; 
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and  Pofterity  be  furnilhed  with  Englifo  Hiftories 
Worth  their  Reading  ;  if  we  had  fuitable  Writers. 

It  is  a  great  Failing  in  feveral  Antiquarians  and  Vanity  of 

Hiftorians,  to  ftretch  the  Antiquity  of  their  own 
•  ■*  J  nans 
Kingdoms  too  far  back,  and  to  fpeak  too  pom- 

poufly  of  the  Deeds  of  their  Anceftors.  This  is 
Vanity,  and  idle  Pretence.  The  Northern  An¬ 
tiquarians  are  fo  extravagant  herein,  as  to  be 
quite  ridiculous.  They  pretend  that  every  Thing 
was  originally  Gothic ,  and  that  whatever  hap¬ 
pened  in  ancient  Times,  happened  in  the  North  ; 
fo  that  they  make  Noah’s  Ark  to  have  refted 
upon  Doverfield ;  and  the  Fruit  of  the  forbid¬ 
den  Tree  to  have  been  Swedijh  Apples.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  future  Writers  will  be 
lefs  arrogant-,  and  abide  by  nothing  that  is 
not  clear  and  certain.  No  Man  doubts  of  the 
Antiquity  of  the  Northern  Kingdoms,  and  of 
the  great  Deeds  of  the  Goths ;  but  the  indulging 
of  Conjectures  may  render  a  plain  Thing  uncer¬ 
tain.  The  Jews  find  Colonies  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
of  Ifrael ,  in  all  the  Quarters  of  the  World,  even 
in  America.  And  when  they  aflure  us  that  Ban , 
one  of  the  Sons  of  Jacob ,  was  the  firft  King  of 
Denmark ,  the  Danes  are  fairly  beat  in  their  own 
Bow. 

Many  fuppofe,  that  the  Marrow  of  Hiftory  is  The 
contained  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Hiftorians  ;  Greek 
and  that  Thucydides ,  and  the  Roman  Writers  who 
followed  his  Example,  are  perfect  in  Point  of  ftory. 
Beauty,  Style,  and  Integrity,  indeed,  Thucydi - 
des ,  Xenophon ,  Polybius ,  Diodorus  Siculus ,  Plu¬ 
tarch,  Dion  CaJfmSy  Herodixm ,  &c.  among  the 
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Greeks  *,  and  Sallujt ,  Cafar,  Livy ,  Suetonius , 
Tacitus ,  &c.  among  the  Romans ,  were  Men 
highly  diftinguilhed  both  in  Rank  and  Learning 
for  in  thofe  Times,  Perfons  of  that  Sort  common¬ 
ly  undertook  the  Writing  of  Hiftory ;  but  in 
ours,  Matters  are  altered,  and  Hiftory  become 
a  Trade,  carried  on  by  Hirelings,  People  of 
low  Fortunes,  Birth,  and  Abilities ;  whence 
their  Hiftories  are  like  themfelves,  mean  and 
fordid. 

Moft  of  the  later  Greeks ,  who  wrote  the  Hi¬ 
ftory  of  the  Eaftern  Empire,  were  Men  of  high 
Rank  and  Dignity :  Patriarchs,  Princes,  Prin- 
cefies,  and  Emperors  were  concerned  in  it  5  yet 
thefe  can  by  no  means  be  compared  with  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek  and  Roman  Hiftorians,  either  as  to 
Matter  or  Style.  Their  Matter  is  Party,  and 
turns  upon  Praife  or  Blame.  In  Point  of  Style, 
no  Hiftory  is  more  abfurd  than  the  Byzantine : 
for,  excepting  fome  few,  as  Procopius ,  Canta- 
cuzenus ,  and  Chalcondy ,  the  whole  of  it  re- 
fembles  Poetry  more  than  Profe  ;  and  feems 
wrote  for  finging  rather  than  reading.  Their 
common  Phrafeology  is  Bombaft :  thus,  in- 
ftead  of  faying  a  Man  died,  they  fay  “  he  de- 
“  fcended  to  the  Place  from  whence  no  Perfon 
tc  ever  yet  returned  and  inftead  of  “  he  knew 
“  nothing,*’  they  fay,  “  it  was  as  difficult  for 
“  him  to  know  or  fpeak,  as  it  is  eafy  for  God. 
cc  to  tell  how  many  Drops  of  Water  are  con- 
“  tained  in  the  Sea.”  So  that  nothing  but  Verfe 
is  wanting  to  turn  this  Hiftory  into  Poetry. 

It 
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It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  mod  momen-  Ufe  of 
tous  Hiftories,  to  us  Europeans ,  jfhould  be  the  ^  Rol^ 
worft  written  of  any ;  and  cannot  be  perufed  man  Hi- 
without  Difguft  :  whilft  many  of  the  lefs  necef-  ftory* 
fary,  and  lefs  ufeful  Sort,  are  wrote  with  great 
Judgment  and  Elegance.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
Hiftories  are  diligently  laboured,  and  accurately 
wrote;  but  it  is  in  the  Hiftories  of  the  middle 
Age,  that  we  muft  feek  for  the  Origins  of  the 
prefent  European  Kingdoms  and  States ;  becaufe 
nearly  all  their  Foundations  were  laid  in  thofe 
Times.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reading  of 
the  Roman  and  Greek  Hiftory  is  not  only 
curious,  but  ufeful,  for  the  Morality  derivable 
from  it. 


XVI. 

Ancient  and  Modern  Times  com~ 


AMONG  many  curious  Queftions  that  How  to 
deferve  difcufiion,  it  may  be  worth  en- 
quiring,  whether  the  World  grows  better  or  the 
worfe.  If  we  judge  from  common  Opinion,  World 
this  Queftion  is  foon  decided  ;  becaufe  Men  ge-  imProves* 
'  nerally  determine  in  Favour  of  the  old  World  ; 
and  fide  with  the  Poets,  who  give  us  pleafing 
Defcriptions  of  the  Golden  Age,  and  the  Reign 
of  Saturn.  But  as  it  is  unfafe  to  rely  upon  ge¬ 
neral  Opinions,  and  poetical  Fi&ions ;  we  muft 
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feek  for  Examples,  Particulars,  and  Illuftrations 
from  Hiftory,  to  ground  a  true  Judgment  upon. 
Govern-  Before  States  or  Societies  were  founded,  and 
audPenal-  Laws  enacted.  Men  lived  in,  what  is  called,  a 
Laws  an-  State  of  Nature  ;  of  which  we  can  fay  very  little, 
aent.  becaufe  the  moft  ancient  Hiftories  are  here  dark, 
imperfed:,  and  full  of  Fable  and  Fidion.  It  is, 
however,  manifeft,  that  Sin  and  Wickednefs 
prevailed  in  this  State,  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that 
Men  gave  up  their  belt  Jewel,  their  Liberty,  for 
the  common  Security  ;  formed  Societies,  and 
fubmitted  to  Rule  and  Dominion.  Such  a  Re¬ 
medy  fhews  the  Difeafe  was  great ;  and  that 
Mankind  then  fu.ffered,  as  it  were,  the  Lofs  of  a 
Limb,  to  preferve  the  Body. 

The  Poets  and  Antiquarians,  may  give  us 
what  Defcriptions  they  pleafe  of  the  Golderf 
Times,  and  the  Reign  of  the  Shepherds;  yet  the 
early  founding  of  Societies,  the  Ufe  of  Penal- 
Laws,  Prifons,  and  the  Gallows,  plainly  prove 
the  ancient  State  of  Mankind  was  not  fo  fimple; 
equitable,  and  pure,  as  thefe  Gentlemen  pretend. 
We  alfo  find,  that  fuch  a  fuppofed  natural  State 
was  of  no  long  Duration  ;  for  Societies  and 
Kingdoms  were  founded  foon  after  the  Flood. 
Whence  As  foon  as  we  have  any  certain  Knowledge 
it'uSy  from  Hiftory.  we  find  that  the  World  had  its 
fuppofed  g°°d  and  bad  Times,  its  Ebbs  and  Flows ; 
to  grow  and  that  it  always  was  wicked,  tho*  the  Scene 
has  frequently  changed :  for  one  Kind  of  Cor¬ 
ruption,  Vice,  or  Wickednefs,  no  fooner  difap- 
peared,  than  another  fucceeded. 

;  Th* 
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The  fevere  Judgments  palled  upon  later  Times, 
feem  owing  to  Men’s  not  confidering  the  World 
in  the  Whole,  but  only  in  particular  Parts ;  and 
examining  certain  Countries  inftead  of  the  Earth 
in  general.  When  we  furvey  Kingdoms  and  Re¬ 
publics  fingly,  molt  of  them  appear  to  have  been 
found  and  healthy  at  firft  j  and  to  have  grown 
fickly,  weak,  and  infirm,  as  they  advanced  in 
Years  ;  till  at  length  they  became  fo  degenerate 
and  corrupt,  that  Folly,  Vice,  and  Wicked- 
iiefs,  getting  the  upper  hand,  compleated  their 
Ruin.  This  particular  Idea  of  a  Country,  Men 
have  unwarily  transferred  to  the  World  in  gene¬ 
ral  j  and  make  the  whole  Globe  to  have  its 
Youth,  its  Manhood,  and  laftly  its  old  Age, 
which  they  fuppofe  muff  needs  be  its  weakeft 
and  wickedeft  State. 

That  this  Opinion  is  taken  up  (lightly,  appears 
upon  laying  the  entire  Hiftory  of  the  World 
before  us :  where  we  fee  that  every  Kingdom 
and  Republic  is  commonly  good  at  its  ori¬ 
ginal  Foundation  ;  each  Founder  making  his 
Honour  confift  in  fupporting  and  preferving  the 
Work  of  his  own  Hands.  For  Founders,  In¬ 
ventors,  Minifters,  and  Managers,  are  always 
inclined  to  fhew  their  bed;  Skill  and  Induflry  at 
firft.  But,  as  out  of  a  fick  and  fallen  Kingdom, 
new  and  found  Republics  may  arife ;  and  frefh 
vigorous  Kingdoms  out  of  weak  and  fhattered 
Republics  j  this  fhews  us  that  good  Laws  and 
Regulations  languifh  with  Time,  and  grow,  ' as 
it  were,  fuperannuated  i  and  that  they  likewife 
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may,  with  Time,  be  recruited,  invigorated,  and 
recovered  to  their  former  Strength ;  or  fome¬ 
times  raifed  to  a  greater. 

Numerous  Examples  in  Hiftory  prove,  that 
Societies  and  Governments  have  one  while  beer* 
Models  of  Virtue ;  at  another  infamous  for  Vice  ; 
and  then  again,  more  virtuous  than  before ;  as 
People  in  great  and  defperate  Illneffes,  fometimes 
not  only  recover  their  former  Health,  but  acquire  a 
better  Conftitution  for  the  future.  We  likewife  fee 
that  when  Virtue  fets  in  one  Country,  it  rife$ 
in  another.  Italy  and  Greece  were  anciently 
confpicuous  for  Valour  and  Virtue ;  but  the 
prefent  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Countries  are  as 
low,  and  contemptible,  as  their  Predeceffors 
were  heroical  and  philofophical.  Countries,  where 
anciently  no  Spark  of  Morality  appeared,  now 
fhine  forth  the  Glory  and  Ornament  of  the  Earth. 
By  comparing  ancient  with  modern  Ruffia ,  we 
have  a  glaring  Inffance  of  this  Truth.  And, 
poffibly,  Turkey,  which  we  at  prefent  look  upon 
as  a  kind  of  Barbary,  may  hereafter  become  the 
Seat  of  the  Mufes ;  and  our  Pofterity  travel  to 
Conjlantinople,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  or  Algier,  to  im¬ 
prove  in  the  polite  Arts,  and  Sciences.  We  can¬ 
not  argue  for  the  Corruption  of  the  World  in 
general,  from  the  Fall  or  Decay  of  particular 
States.  Virtues  and  Vices  remain  the  fame 
Things ;  tho’,  like  Humours  in  the  Body,  they 
fometimes  feat  themfelves  in  one  Part,  fometimes 
in  another  5  fo  as  to  caufe  different  nominal  Dif- 
£a fes, 
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The  fevere  Cenfures  ufually  paffed  upon  the  The 
modern  World,  are  alfo  encouraged  by  the  daily  ^e°jJhoie 
Inve&ives  of  old  Grumblers,  and  Men  of  four  nearly  the 
Tempers ;  who,  like  Hypochondriacs,  imagine*^- 
the  World  bewitched,  becaufe  their  own  Hu¬ 
mours  are  corrupted  :  and  attribute  that  to  others 
which  only  exifts  in  themfelves.  We  fre¬ 
quently  hear  aged,  infirm,  fnarlifh,  and  difap- 
pointed  Men  praife  the  Excellence  of  former 
Times,  and  blame  the  prefent.  All  that  can 
fairly  be  faid  upon  the  Matter  is,  that  the  World 
remains  nearly  the  fame  •,  fo  that  if  a  Patriarch 
were  to  rife  again,  he  would  find  the  fame  Vices 
now  reigning,  as  prevailed  in  his  Days  ;  tho*  the 
Names  and  Manner  of  them  may  indeed  be  alter¬ 
ed.  Murder,  Adultery,  War,  Injuflice,  &c. 
prevail  among  us  in  as  high  a  Degree  as  they  did  ^IC€®. 
then ;  only  we  pra&ife  them  after  a  different  t^e  fanje> 
Fafhion.  The  Fads  are  the  fame,  but  their 
Form  is  altered  :  and  here  lies  the  principal  Diffe¬ 
rence  betwixt  the  old  World  and  the  new. 

The  Ancients  committed  Murder,  as  well  as  Murder, 
the  prefent  Generation.  Cain  murdered  his  Bro¬ 
ther,  foon  after  the  Creation.  But  anciently  they 
went  diredly  to  the  Point ;  whereas  the  modern 
World  is  more  fubtile,  refined,  and  delicate  in 
their  Procedure,  and  murder  politely.  It  might 
feem  as  if  Joab  introduced  the  genteel  Method  of 
murdering  \  for  he  firft  faluted,  then  ftabbed 
Abner :  and  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  the 
fucceeding  Ages,  down  to  the  prefent  •,  where  it 
has  been  fafhionable  to  murder  under  the  Colour 
pf  Friendfhip. 
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The  Ancients  made  as  unjuft  Wars  as  the 
Moderns ;  the  Difference  confiding  in  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  conducting  them.  The  Ancients  bluntly 
entered  upon  their  unjuft  Wars,  without  Pretext, 
Preamble,  or  Colour  affigned  ;  but  the  politer 
Moderns  firft  give  due  Notice  by  Manifefto  ;  pro- 
ted  their  own  Innocence,  and  fhew  the  Neceffity 
which,  againft  their  Will,  compels  them  to 
Arms,  Nay  we  fometimes  beg  the  Divine  Per- 
miffion  to  ravage  a  Country.  This  appears  by 
the  Days  fet  apart  to  implore  Succefs  to  our 
Arms,  and  the  numerous  modern  Declarations 
of  War,  v/herein  the  Almighty  is  called  to  wit- 
nefs,  that  Force  is  ufed  unwillingly  j  and  that  the 
contending  Powers  are  heartily  forry  they  are 
obliged  to  difturb  the  public  Peace.  If  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great,  had  thus  called  Jupiter  to  witnefs, 
how  unwilling  his  pacific  Temper  was  to  di¬ 
fturb  the  Peace  of  the  World  ;  and  declared  his 
hearty  Sorrow  to  be  forced  to  take  up  Arms 
againft  his  Brother  Darius  ;  what  would  the  Phi- 
lofophers  of  thofe  Times,  what  would  Ariftotle 
have  thought  of  fuch  a  Manifefto  ? 

The  Ancients  judging  it  difhonourable,  and 
unbecoming,  to  fall  upon  the  Enemy  unpre¬ 
pared  •,  gave  Notice  before  they  offered  Battle  j 
and  even  appointed  the  Time  and  Place  for 
Decifion.  This  Practice  is  defpifed  by  modern 
Leaders  •,  who  hold  it  Folly  to  give  the  Enemy 
Notice  of  an  Attack ;  endeavour  to  fteai  an 
Opportunity,  and  fall  on  unexpectedly,  to  ren¬ 
der  the  Victory  fecure.  This  modern  Inver- 
fiqn  of  the  ancient  Order  of  War,  does  not 

alter 
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alter  the  Thing,  but  the  Manner.  Indeed  we 
Moderns  cenfure  not  the  Vice  and  Wickednefs, 

To  much  as  the  Cuftoms  and  Fafhions,  of  the  An¬ 
cients.  It  may  be  prophefied,  that,  if  the  World 
continue,  the  old  Falhions  will  come  into  Play 
again  •,  for  Fafhion  is  changeable,  catching  and 
fpreading. 

It  muft  be  faid,  to  the  Honour  of  the  Mo¬ 
derns,  that  they  have  abolilhed  the  ancient,  bar¬ 
barous  Cuftom,  of  waging  War,  prahlifed  even 
by  the  moft  civilized  Nations,  viz.  of  burning* 
wafting,  and  deftroying  all  that  they  found  in  the 
Enemy’s  Country  *,  putting  Men,  Women,  and 
frequently  Children,  to  the  Sword.  This  (hock¬ 
ing  Practice  continued  till  the  laft  Century  ; 
when  Men  fir  ft  began  to  carry  on  War  in  a  more 
humane  and  honourable  Manner. 

Incontinency  reigned  as  much  in  ancient,  as  Inconti- 
it  does  in  modern  Times  *,  tho*  the  delicate  nencL 
Nymphs  of  Antiquity  would  turn  pale  upon  hear¬ 
ing  a  Man’s  name.  This  indeed  was  obferved 
to  be  Matter  of  Form  *  for  the  Number  of  oblig¬ 
ing  Women  was  as  great  with  them,  as  with  us. 

The  fubtile  Virgins  in  former  Times,  were  like 
certian  modern  Governors,  who  do  notfurrender 
till  fome  Shots  have  been  exchanged.  But  the 
Matter  is  much  the  fame,  whether  a  young  Lady 
gives  herfelf  up  at  once,  or  (lands  a  formal 
Siege  *,  for  this  is  merely  a  Circumftance  :  and 
Circumftances,  make  the  greateft  Difference  be¬ 
twixt  the  prefent  and  ancient  Times.  The  mo¬ 
dern  Ladies  furrender  quick,  in  comparifon  of 
ancient  Times  j  wherein  the  Virgins  obferved  a 

kind 
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kind  of  Delicacy  and  Decorum  ;  and  proceeded, 
in  Love,  by  formal  Steps  and  Rules. 

The  modern  Municipal  Laws  are  more  agree¬ 
able  to  good  Senfe,  and  the  Reafon  of  Things,  than 
the  ancient.  We  may  value  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  Laws  as  much  as  we  pleafe ;  they  contain 
feveral  ftrange  and  monftrous  Ordinances.  Who¬ 
ever  examines  the  ancient  Northern  Laws,  will 
likewife  find  many  that  are  abfurd,  weak,  and  even 
wicked  ;  as  the  Laws  of  Duelling ;  the  Ordeal ; 
Brothels  ;  Compofition  for  Sacrilege,  Adultery, 
Murder,  and  other  heinous  Crimes :  fo  that,  in 
refpedt  of  Laws,  we  muft  acknowledge  the 
World  is  improved ;  tho*  it  ftill  remains  a  Que- 
ftion,  whether  the  Moderns  keep  their  better 
Laws,  ftri<fter  than  the  Ancients  did  their  worfe. 

Law- Suits  appear  more  tedious  among  the 
Moderns,  than  among  the  Ancients.  Our  Fore¬ 
fathers  did  as  much  Bufinefs  in  one  Day,  by  a 
fingle  Decifion,  as  modern  Judges  do  in  Years. 
If  the  Study  of  Law  had  fiourilhed  as  much  in 
old  Times  as  it  does  in  the  new ;  or  if  the  anci¬ 
ent  World  had  been  provided  with  fuch  Swarms 
of  able  Lawyers  as  we,  their  Law- Suits  would 
have  been  as  numerous,  and  fpun  out  to  as  hand- 
fome  Lengths  as  at  prefent :  for  the  Ancients 
were  as  revengeful  as  the  Moderns.  I  queftion 
whether  all  Europe  could  now  be  brought  into  an 
Alliance  for  carrying  a  War  into  Afia ,  in  or¬ 
der  to  revenge  the  fingle  Crime  of  Adultery. 
But  it  muft  be  owned,  that  we  quarrel  about 
Trifles ;  efpecially  of  the  Theological  Sort ,  which 
the  Ancients  were  not  concerned  about :  for  Di¬ 
vinity 
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-vinity  was  not  yet  reduced  into  Creeds,  enjoined 
by  public  Authority.  They  had  more  Belief, 
but  fewer  Articles  of  Faith  than  the  Moderns. 

Promifes  were  held  more  facred  among  the  Contra&s. 
Ancients  than  among  us ;  their  bare  Affirmation, 
or  Shake  by  the  Hand,  was  a  ftronger  Obliga¬ 
tion  than  our  Oaths,  or  legal  Contracts.  The 
Ancients  had  lefs  Diffimulation  than  the  Moderns, 
and  could  pretty  well  diftinguiffi  an  honeft  Man 
from  a  Villain.  At  prefent,  it  is  the  Faffiion 
to  go  mafked,  cover  Deceit  with  a  Robe  of 
Honour,  and  Wickednefs  with  the  Cloak  of 
Religion. 

State,  Pomp,  and  Show,  have  prevailed  fo  Magm- 
much  in  later  Times,  efpecially  among  the  mid¬ 
dling  People,  that  the  different  Orders  of  Men 
cannot  be  diftinguiffied  by  their  Attire  or  Equi¬ 
page.  Titles  are  fo  multiplied  in  Europe ,  that 
if  this  Pra&ice  continue,  thofe  of  Lord,  King, 
and  Emperor,  will  lofe  of  their  Value  ;  and 
render  it  neceffary  for  European  Princes,  to 
borrow  the  higher  Titles  of  Eaftern  Potentates. 

The  Love  of  Liberty,  and  Zeal  for  the  pub-  Patrio- 
lic  Good,  was  greater  in  ancient  Times  than 
at  prefent.  What  heroical,  and  almoft  incre¬ 
dible,  Things  were  performed  by  the  Ancients 
from  this  Principle  ?  But,  with  us  Moderns,  it 
is  the  Faffiion  to  do  little  for  the  Public ;  and 
as  much  as  we  can  for  ourfelves.  Few  among 
us  are  fuch  Patriots,  to  facrifice  our  Perfons, 
tour  Children,  our  Eafe,  or  even  our  Money, 
for  the  public  Advantage,  or  Honour  of  our 

Country. 
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Country.  This  generous  Ambition  has  dwindled 
and  decayed  with  Time  •,  and  Self-love,  narrow 
Pride,  and  fordid  Principles  reign  in  its  Stead,  to 
,,  .  fuch  a  Degree,  that  the  Magnificence  and  Ho¬ 
nour  of  a  Gentleman,  now  confift  in  getting 
Precedency,  and  Pofts  of  Renown.  Poffibly* 
the  old,  fimple  World,  might  have  entertained 
no  high  Opinion  of  this  reigning  modern  Cha¬ 
racter. 

Rioting  modern  World  has,  however,  corrected 

leffened  .  . 

many  Vices  that  predominated  in  the  old  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  Drunkennefs,  Gluttony,  Brawls,  and 
Riot  at  Weddings,  and  Family  Rejoicings,  &c. 
Tea,  Chocolate,  Cards,  and  Snuff,  are  innocent 
Regales,  upon  thefe  Occafions  •,  and  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  Moderns  much  more  fober  than  the 
Ancients :  for  we  do  not  now  force  Men  to  drink 
above  Meafure.  Quarrels,  and  Difturbances  in 
Company,  are  lefs  frequent,  than  formerly : 
and  this  good  Alteration  is  owing  to  Sobriety, 
and  good  Manners. 

Plays.  The  ancienteft  Comedies  were  coarfe,  obfcene, 
and  fcandalous  ;  but  the  Moderns  have  corrected 
thefe  Faults,  and  rendered  Plays  more  chafte  ; 
fo  that  whoever  compares  the  ancient  Comedies 
and  Satyrs  with  the  modern,  may  be  delighted 
to  find  the  old  grofs  and  fhamelefs  Dialogue, 
changed,  in  the  laft  and  prefent  Century,  for  ele¬ 
gant  and  ingenious  Morality. 

Education.  The  Education  of  Youth  may  appear  to  have 
been  commonly  bad  in  ancient  Times ;  when 
Schoolmaflers  atted  more  like  Tormentors  than 
Teachers.  The  Ancients,  alfo,  had  a  falfe  and 

monftrous 
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monflrous  Principle  in  refpeCt  of  Children,  whom 
they  gave  up  not  only  for  the  Good  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic,  but  even  the  private  Advantage  of  Families. 

Princes  and  Governors,  in  thofe  Times,  divided 
their  Territories  among  their  Children  ;  where¬ 
by  many  powerful  and  flourifhing  Kingdoms, 
were  reduced  to  a  miferable  State.  The  nume¬ 
rous  tragical  Scenes  that  happened  from  fuch 
unleafonable  Care  about  Provifions  for  Chil¬ 
dren,  had  not  Force  fufficient  to  regulate  or  re¬ 
train  this  deftruCtive  Practice :  for  the  Cuftom 
of  dividing  the  Patrimony  among  Children,  was 
every  where  continued  down  to  the  laft  Cen¬ 
tury  •,  when  the  Right  of  Primogeniture,  or  Jus 
Majoratus ,  was  firft  introduced  into  moft  Coun¬ 
tries. 

In  Poetry  and  Oratory,  the  Moderns  are  al-  Poetry, 
i  lowed  to  have  fallen  fhort  of  the  Ancients ;  but  Oratory, 
t  it  is  carrying  the  Matter  too  far,  to  fay,  that  the  ^ 
Moderns  can  never  arrive  at  the  ancient  Perfecti¬ 
on.  As  the  modern  Trees,  according  to  an 
ingenious  Author,  are  as  large  as  the  anci¬ 
ent  •,  fo  the  modern  Nations  may  produce  as  great 
Men  as  Homer  and  Demojlhenes :  tho*  indeed 
it  has  been  jufrly  alledged,  that  the  prefent  Cha¬ 
racters,  and  reigning  Manners  of  Europe ,  fcarce 
afford  Matter  for  a  noble  Pleroic  Poem,  or  a 
proper  Occafion  for  Oratory. 

We  muff  acknowledge  that  the  Sciences,  and  TheSci_ 
Learning  in  general,  flourifh  more'at  prefent,  than  ences. 
anciently  :  tho’  the  old  World  is  not  to  be  cen- 
fured  for  this  *,  efpecially  as  the  Ancients  prepared 
the  Way  to  many  ufeful  Difcoveries,  arid  Im¬ 
provements 


Superfti- 
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provements,  made  by  the  Moderns.  It  is  eafy  to 
improve  upon  Things  already  begun.  The  Per¬ 
fection  of  the  Sciences  is  a  natural  Effect  of 
Time,  and  the  ripening  Age  of  the  World. 
Thofe  who  hold  the  prefen  t  Arts  and  Sciences 
to  be  greater  and  better  founded*  than  the  an¬ 
cient,  may  be  anfwered  as  Clitus  anfwered  Alex¬ 
ander  :  “  *Tis  true  you  have  conquered,  but  it 
“  was  with  your  Father’s  Soldiers.5*  But  allow¬ 
ing  the  Moderns  to  underftand  more  Subjects 
than  the  Ancients  •,  yet  we  alfo  know  more  of  the 
ufelefs  Sort :  for  it  may  ftill  be  faid,  of  our 
Times,  as  Cleanthes  faid  of  his  own  ;  “  the  An- 
“  cients  ftudied  Things,  but  the  Moderns  prin¬ 
cipally  Words.” 

Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  Ancients  knew 
many  great  Sciences,  which  we  have  no  Notion 
of.  Indeed,  if  what  is  related  of  Democritus  be 
true  *,  that  he  could  tell,  at  firft  Sight,  whether 
a  young  Lady  had  loft  her  Virginity  ;  we  muft 
acknowledge  he  had  the  Advantage  of  our  mo¬ 
dern  Philofophers :  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  good 
Luck  for  our  young  Ladies,  that  the  prefent 
DoClors  are  not  fo  fkilful. 

Superftition  was,  in  general,  much  greater 
among  the  Ancients,  than  among  us :  for,  in 
our  Times,  we  hear  very  little  of  fuch  Wonders, 
Prodigies,  and  Miracles,  as  were  common  among 
them.  Ghofts  and  Witches,  at  prefent,  rarely 
make  their  Appearance.  A  better  Natural  Phi- 
lofophy  has  laid  thefe  Spirits,  and  quieted  our 
Church-Yards ;  where  the  Ghofts  of  the  Deceafed 
itfed  to  frolic  and  gambol,  like  Rats  in  a  Cellar. 

But, 
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But,  pofiibly,  we  of  the  prefent  Age,  may  be 
tending  to  the  oppofite  Extream  *,  and  Ihould 
take  Care  left,  by  haftily  running  from  Super- 
ftition,  we  fall  not  at  once  into  Scepticifm  and 
Irreligion. 

This,  and  more,  might  be  pleaded,  for  and 
againft  the  ancient  and  modern  World.  If  the 
Caufe  Ihould  be  brought  to  the  Bar,  the  Judge 
might  have  fome  Doubt  in  palling  his  Sentence. 
Were  I  an  Arbitrator ;  I  Ihould  award  both  Par¬ 
ties  to  pay  their  own  Cofts. 
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Of  Intercourfe  and  Bufinefs. 
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Of  Errors  in  Judgment. 

*  - '  f* 

y  H  H  E  more  immediate  Defign  of  thefe 
little  Effays,  is .  to  lay  open  the  Errors 
*’**•  we  daily  commit,  by  taking  falfe  Ap¬ 
pearances  for  true  ;  arid  looking  upon  grofs  Vi¬ 
ces  as  great  Virtues ;  whence  it  happens,  that 
wrong  Education  paffes  for  right ;  fophiftical 
Learning  for  real  ;  Follies  and  Fopperies  for 
Knowledge  and  Science ;  Avarice  for  (Econo¬ 
my  *,  Extravagancy  for  Generofity ;  Place-hunt¬ 
ing  for  Patriotifm  ;  Treachery  and  Deceit  for 
Prudence  and  Wifdom ;  Folly  for  Honefty ; 
Fraud  for  Charity  •,  Tyranny  for  Juftice;  bad 
Laws  for  good  j  Malice  and  Perfecution  for 
Zeal  and  Religion  ;  &c.  &c.  Sec.  It  is  a  melan¬ 
choly 
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choly  Refledtion,  that  thefe  pernicious  Errors 
fhould  be  committed  not  only  by  the  Vulgar; 
but  even  by  thofe  who  fhould  be  Paterns  to  the 
People. 

Want  of  Inttrudtion,  and  taking  too  little  By  In- 
Care  to  know  ourfelves,  and  the  World  we  in-  ftruftlon* 
habit,  is  the  general  Source  of  this  Misfortune ; 
which  ought  to  be  remedied,  if  poffible.  But 
here  we  mutt  proceed  cautioufly  ;  for  there  is  a 
falfe  Kind  of  Zeal,  arifing  from  Spleen,  Difap- 
pointment,  Selfifh-Views,  or  diftempered  Juices 
of  the  Body  ;  which  may  lead  us  wrong,  and 
ought  to  be  previoufly  corrected,  by  noting  and 
confidering  our  own  refpedtive  Tempers  and  Con- 
(titutions.  Let  us  obferve,  whether  our  Zeal  be 
the  fame  one  Day  as  another  ;  whether  it  be  con- 
ftant  and  unifQrm,  in  Profperity  and  Afflicti¬ 
on,  Succefs  and  Difappointment.  Some  exclaim 
againft  Errors  and  Vices  in  a  Morning,  who 
have  nothing  to  reproach  the  World  with  in  an 
Evening  ;  and  many  a  (tinging  Speech  in  Public 
owes  its  Origin  to  private  Chagrin,  rather  than 

Zeal  for  the  Government.  A  Matter  finds  his  ^e' 

flection. 

Scholars  more  or  lefs  docile,  according  as  he  is 
better  or  worfe  provided  for.  We  all  take  a  well 
diredted  Zeal  for  the  Motive  of  our  Adtions ; 
whilft  none  of  us  know  ourfelves.  For  if  we 
kept  a  ftridt  Regifter  of  our  Affedtions,  we 
fhould  not  fo  eafily  mittake  one  Paflion  for  ano¬ 
ther  ;  nor  look  upon  our  own  hideous  Vices  as  fo 
many  Virtues.  Experience  (hews,  that  fome 
Bigots  have  been  cured  of  their  Zeal  by  Evacu¬ 
ations.  Such  Zealots,  before  their  Cure,  fee  Ob- 
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je<fts  larger  than  the  Life.  An  over- zealous  Pa-  , 
triot,  like  a  Man  in  a  Phrenzy,  fees  frightful  Spec¬ 
tres,  which  immediately  vanilh  upon  his  being: 
made  eafy.  “  What  a  ftrange  World  we  live 
te  in  !”  cry  fome,  who  themfelves  are  the  ftran- 
geft  Animals  in  it. 

^unfuc"  W^iat  is  more  abfurd,  than  to  hear  a  Drunkard; 
cefsfal  in  exclaim  againft  Drunkennefs ;  a  Mifer  againft 
correding  Covetoufnefs  ;  a  Prodigal  againft  Extravagance  ? 
&c.  and  yet  we  fee  daily  Inftances  of  this.  We 
frequently  hear  Men  reprove  the  very  Faults 
which  themfelves  commit.  Their  Difcourfes,  in¬ 
deed,  may  be  well  adapted  ;  as  moft  Men  deferve 
Reproof  j  but  when  luch  Cenfures  come  to  be 
analy fed,  -  their  Senfe  amounts  to  this.  tc  Ye 
grofs  Sinners,  repent ;  and  follow  not  my  Ex-  > 
ample/’  If  an  Arijlides  preach  againft  Inju-  . 
ft  ice,  an  Epiftetus  againft  Anger,  a  Diogenes 
againft  Pleafure  ;  they  fpeak  with  Dignity  and 
Propriety :  their  Difcourfes  affedt  us,  becaufe 
their  Lives  agree  with  their  Dodtrines  ;  whence 
we  may  believe  their  Zeal  to  be  true.  When 
Diogenes  appeared  at  Athens  with  his  Lanthorn, : 
ft- eking  for  a  Man  j  whilft  Pleafure  and  Vanity 
had  taken  Poflefllon  of  the  City  *,  fuch  a  Behavi¬ 
our  had  a  juft  Foundation ;  becaufe  he  re¬ 
nounced  Pleafures,  and  led  an  auftere  Life.  But 
if  a  Gentleman  with  a  fplendid  Equipage,  far; 
above  his  Fortune,  fliould  fet  about  converting 
his  Neighbours  to  Frugality  ;  he  might  chance 
to  make  a  piteous  Figure.  His  Undertaking 
might  pafs  for  Madnefs,  rather  than  Zeal.  If 
fuch  a  Perfon,  in  the  midft  oft  his  Career,  could 
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fee  himfelf,  he  would  find  he  was  adding  a  Farce  ; 
and  wonder  how  he  could  let  up  for  a  Reformer. 

This  monftrous  Behaviour  in  Man,  arifes  from  a 
Want  of  knowing  himfelf.  I  take  not  upon  me 
the  Character  of  a  Cenfor.  My  Defign  is  to  fearch 
after  Truth,  and  improve  Morality.  I  would  a<5t 
the  Part  of  a  Pilot,  who  Hands  with  the  Line 
in  his  Hand,  to  fathom  the  Depth  ;  and  mark 
the  Rocks,  that  others  may  fail  with  the  greater 
Safety. 

I  obferve  that  great  Errors  Hill  prevail  in  the  The 
World;  and  prefume  one  Reafon  is,  becaufe  _9au*"e  °f 
Writers  deal  more  in  Words  than  Things  ;  de- 
fcribe  Virtues  and  Vices  like  Orators ;  Rudy  the  ment. 
Tafte  of  the  Times ;  and  rather  endeavour  to  di¬ 
vert  and  amufe,  than  infirubt,  improve,  and  re¬ 
form  Mankind.  Whilft  Writers  remain  determined  Want  of 

to  follow  fuch  perverted  Rules'* and  inftead  of  fiiew- 

1  .  r  .  on. 

ing  the  Foundations  or  genuine  Morality,  fet 
bad  Examples  in  frothy  Difcourfes,  the  Bulk  of 
Mankind  will  remain  in  their  Ignorance ;  and 
Sin  lie  at  the  Door  of  Writers. 

Bad  Moral  ills  produce  no  better  Effebts  than 
bad  Preachers  ;  who  admonifh  ChriRians  of  their 
.  Duty  in  general ;  and  exhort  them  to  prabtife  it ; 
but  neglebt  to  inculcate  the  principal  Rules  of 
Life :  fo  that  the  Hearers  hence  become  no  wifer, 
nor  live  after  a  better  Manner  than  they  did. 
Admonition,  indeed,  fhould  be  ufed  ;  but  In- 
Rrubtion  is  more  efiential.  Admonitions  are  of 
Ufe  ;  but  to  be  always  repeating  the  fame  Things, 
cannot  be  necefiary. 

L  a  In 
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In  mod  of  the  Books  of  Morality  lately  pub¬ 
lished,  we  find  great  Store  of  Admonitions,  Ex¬ 
hortations  to  Virtue,  and  Dehortations  from 
Vice*,  but  thefe  Books  do  not  teach  us  wherein 
particular  Vices  confift  *,  how  they  fhould  be  di- 
ftinguifhed  ;  from  what  Origin  they  proceed  ; 
and  how  they  are  to  be  avoided  by  every  Man  in 
his  refpedive  Station  j  fo  as  to  promote  the  ge¬ 
neral  Welfare.  Few  Writers  difclofe  the  Source 
of  Errors,  fo  frequently  committed  to  the  Hurt 
of  Society  ;  nor  feem  to  know  that  they  chiefly 
arife  from  Ignorance.  People  are  hurried,  by 
Shoals,  into  Vice,  merely  thro’  Ignorance :  and 
it  is  impoffible  for  them  to  ad  right,  till  they  are 
taught  what  is  Right  and  Wrong  in  Particulars. 
From  Ignorance  it  is,  that  Men  make  falfe  Judg¬ 
ments  one  of  another.  Thus  one  Man  fliall  be 
praifed  for  his  Patience,  becaufe  he  is  not  by  Na¬ 
ture  prone  to  Anger  ;  and  another  be  condemned 
for  his  Warmth,  becaufe  he  happens  to  have 
much  Bile  in  his  Constitution. 

The  Sick  Of  all  the  Miferies  to  which  Mankind  are  fub- 
jed,  there  is  none  greater  than  Sicknefs.  When 
^  the  Body  becomes  difordered,  the  Mind  partici¬ 
pates  •,  and  when  the  Mindfuffers,  it  relifhes  no 
Comforts.  Who  can  find  Delight  in  the  belt 
Things  of  this  World,  if  the  Mind  is  diforder¬ 
ed,  and  1  oaths  them  ? 

All  chronical  Dinettes  do  not  equally  affedthe 
Mind  *,  but  differently,  according  to  the  Nature 
of  the  Difeafe,  and  the  Parts  of  the  Body  it 
feizes.  Humours  falling  upon  the  Bowels,  af- 
fed  us  more  than  when  they  fall  upon  the  Hands 
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or  Feet :  and  hence  an  Hypochondriac,  the  Seat 
of  whofe  Diforder  may  be  the  Stomach  or  Spleen, 
grows  more  impatient  under  his  Illnefs,  than  one 
who  has  only  the  Gout  in  his  Feet :  for  tho*  the 
Humour  may  be  the  fame  in  both,  yet  it  lies 
nearer  the  Vitals  of  the  one  than  the  other. 

This  Difference  is  not  ufually  attended  to.  Hypo- 
People  are  apt  to  cenfure  one  Sort  of  fickch°n^acs* 
-Complainants,  and  commend  another  ;  equally 
mifplacing  both  their  Blame  and  Praife.  Sick 
Perfons  change  their  Tempers,  as  the  Seat  of  the 
Difeafe  alters.  And  tho*  Men  fee  daily  Inftan- 
ces  of  this,  they  do  not  refledt,  but  praife  or 
blame  the  Sick  capricioufly.  Hence  a  miferable 
Melancholic  fhall  labour  under  a  double  Difeafe  ; 
the  internal  one  of  his  own  bad  Feelings,  and  the 
external  Torment  of  Hatred  and  Reproach  :  for 
fome  People  will  not  allow  fuch  a  Sufferer  to 
have  any  Difeafe  at  all;  but  conte mptuoufly  call  it 
Whim,  Vapours,  Sullennefs,  &c.  Such  a  per¬ 
verted  Judgment  is  cruel.  We  readily  excufe 
Paralytics  from  Labour  ;  and  fhall  we  be  angry 
with  an  Hypochondriac,  for  not  being  chearful 
in  Company  ?  Muft  we  ftigmatize  fuch  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  Perfon  as  peevifh,  pofitive,  and  unfit  for 
Society  ?  His  Diforder  may  no  more  fuffer  him 
to  be  merry,  than  the  Gout  will  fuffer  another 
to  dance.  The  advifing  a  Melancholic  to  be 
chearful,  is  like  bidding  a  Coward  be  couragious, 
or  a  Dwarf  be  taller. 

Many  attribute  that  to  the  Will,  which  arifes 
from  want  of  Power  j  and  condemn  that  in  one  t0  be  di- 
Perfon,  which  they  commend  in  another,  Sp'le-  ftinguiib. 
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netic  Men  are  indeed  qnpleafing  Company  ;  not: 
to  be  frequented  by  thofe  who  feek  for  nothing 
but  Entertainment.  What  I  condemn  is,  the 
blaming  of  our  Neighbour  for  an  Infirmity,  or 
Temper  of  Mind,  which  he  cannot  help;  and 
thereby  loading  him  with  an  additional  Misfortune. 
It  is  one  Thing  to  avoid,  but  another  to  hate  and 
accufe.  A  Matter  may  think  proper  to  hire  a 
lame  or  deformed  Servant;  but  to  hate  and  re¬ 
proach  him  for  his  Imperfection  is  inhuman  :  yet 
we  daily  fee  this  kind  of  Behaviour  ;  whilft  Men 
look  upon  Things  fuperficially,  and  do  not  ex¬ 
amine  into  their  Caufes.  *  .  . 

It  may  appear  aftonifhing,  after  fo  many  Vo¬ 
lumes  of  Morality  as  have  been  wrote,  and  ttill 
continue  to  be  publifhed,  that  not  only  the  Un¬ 
learned,  but  even  the  Learned  fhould  remain  ri- 
vetted  to  numerous  Errors  ;  and  that  we  fhould 
take  thofe.  Things  for  EffeCts  of  Choice  or  Free- 
Will,  which  arile  from  Difeafes,  or  Infirmities, 
over- ruling  the  Will.  We  fhould,  doubtlefs, 
make  the  fame  Allowances  for  Hypochondriacs, 
as  for  Men  in  Fevers :  the  Reveries  in  both  are 
equally  excufable  ;  as  being  equally  involuntary. 

I  am  not  apologizing  for  Morofenefs,  or 
{Lengthening  the  Wilfull  in  their  Ways.  I  look 
upon  ill- Nature  as  a  Failing,  but  not  arifing 
from  free.  Will ;  fince  no  Man  can  find  a  Pleafure 
in  making  himfelf  odious :  this  being  contrary  to 
the  natural  Appetite  of  Man.  I  could  wifh  the 
Morofe  would  do  all  in  their  Power  to  conquer 
their  Weaknefs;  and  that  their  Cenfurers  would 
look  upon  all  Failings,  arifing  from  Men’s  natural 
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Conftitutions,  in  the  beft  Light  •,  efpecially  fince 
intradfable  Men  have  ufually  honeft  Minds.  In¬ 
deed,  Honefty  and  true  Honour  are  commonly 
joined  with  StifFnefs  of  Temper ;  which  bears  not 
the  leafl  Touch  of  Reproach  ;  and  feldom  errs^ 
above  once  :  whereas,  a  placid,  eafy  Man,  whom 
nothing  offends,  readily  Hides  frorii  one  grofs 
Failing  into  another.  We  fliould  beware  of  the 
placid  Man.  He  who  can  coolly  take  a  Re¬ 
proach,  as  fome  People  do  a  Box  on  the  Ear, 
will  be  apt  to  offend  again.  And,  if  we  fearch 
into  Hiftory,  we  fhall  find,  that  fuch  Men  prove 
as  noxious  in  Society,  as  the  paffionate  and  peev- 
ifh  are  difagreeable  in  Company. 


II. 

v.  -  -  -  >  '  „ .  v  '  t  \ 

Of  Reality  and  Appearance. 

THE  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  is  faid  to  Apparent 
have  pronounced,  that  “  the  French  ap-  wifdom. 
“  pear  foolifh,  but  are  wife  ;  that  the  Spaniards 
“  appear  wife,  but  are  foolifh  *,  and  that  the 
“  Italians  appear  wife,  and  are  fo.”  This  Judg¬ 
ment  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  fubfcribe  j  efpe¬ 
cially  with  regard  to  the  Spaniards  \  tho’  there 
may  be  weak  People  among  them,  who  appear 
wife  by  means  of  an  affeded  Gravity. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  Gravity  is  revered  ;  as  a 
Fool  may  pafs  for  a  Philofopher  under  an  affum- 
ed  Deportment,  that  covers  Folly :  but  if  we 
.  flip  the  wife  Cloak-  afide,  and  view  the  Man  in 
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his  AClions ;  our  Efteem  changes  to  Contempt. 
What  is  more  ridiculous  than  an  Ape  robed  like 
a  Judge?  A  Merry-Andrew  by  Profeffion,  af¬ 
fords  but  (lender  Diverfion  becaufe  he  perfo¬ 
rates  a  Character  different  from  his  own.  The 
Spectators,  who  are  deceived  by  him,  deferve  to 
be  laughed  at  more  than  the  Deceiver.  I  am 
better  entertained  at  the  Sight  of  a  young  Por - 
tugueze ,  with  his  Spectacles  *,  becaufe  here  I  fee 
a  Boy  affeCting  the  old  Man.  If  a  borrowed 
Gravity  fuit  not  the  ACtor,  it  becomes  truly 
ridiculous. 

Ridiculous  An  alfumed  Gravity  may  indeed,  for  a  time, 
Gravity.  procure  the  Reputation  of  Senfe  *,  as  a  Beggar  in 
Brocade,  may  pafs  for  a  rich  Man.  A  referved 
Behaviour,  arifing  from  Ignorance,  often  pafies 
for  Wifdom :  as  many  by  aftupid  Silence,  have 
pa(Ted  for  Learned.  In  the  Account  of  Moliere’s 
Life,  we  find,  that  as  he  once  eroded  the  Seine , 
along  with  his  Company  of  Comedians  ;  a  learn¬ 
ed  Debate  arofe  among  the  principal  ACtors.  In 
the  Heat  of  the  Difpute,  they  frequently  appeal¬ 
ed  to  a  Monk,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  Boat. 
The  Monk  had  a  venerable  AfpeCl ;  and  held  his 
Tongue :  whence  they  thought,  that  by  nodding 
his  Head,  and  wrinkling  his  Brow,  he  either  ap¬ 
proved  or  dilapproved  of  their  Arguments.  This 
referved  Gravity  fo  heightened  their  Opinion, 
that  they  looked  upon  him  as  too  acute  a  Philo- 
fopher,  to  engage  in  the  Difpute.  Their  Efteem 
continued  till  the  Boat  landed  ;  when  they  faw 
the  Monk  take  up  his  Wallet,  and  throw  it 
acrofs  his  Shoulders ;  by  which  they  found  he 
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was  only  a  Lay-Brother,  whofe  Office  is  that  of 
a  Carrier,  to  fetch  in  Provifions  for  the  Cloifter. 

Pliny  relates  of  Regulus ,  that  he  ufually  be- 
fmeared  his  Eyes  with  an  Ointment,  to  make 
the  People  believe  he  was  almoft  blind  by  Read¬ 
ing.  And  tho’  this  Impofition  gained  him  great 
Reputation  among  the  Herd,  who  attributed 
that  Appearance  of  his  Eyes,  to  hard  Study  ; 
yet  it  procured  him  the  Contempt  of  Pliny ,  and 
others  who  knew  the  Man. 

When  a  Merry-Andrew  adorns  himfelf  with 
a  Cap  and  Bells,  and  a  Fox’s  Tail,  I  acknow¬ 
ledge  him  a  Fool :  if  he  appears  in  the  Habit 
of  a  Judge,  I  only  think  him  a  greater  Fool: 
but  a  young  Boy,  who  goes  Hooping  along,  with, 
his  Spectacles  upon  his  Nofe,  is  as  ridiculous  a 
Figure,  as  an  old  grey-headed  Fellow  riding  a 
Broom-Stick.  A  Fool’s  Cap  is  not  ridiculous 
upon  a  Fool’s  Head.  An  affeCted  Gravity  that 
covers  Folly,  is  like  a  waffied  Shilling,  that 
pafies  for  a  Guinea,  till  it  comes  to  be  tried. 
But  Goldfmiths  take  no  Metal  till  they  have  pro¬ 
ved  it  •,  nor  truft  the  Appearance,  till  they  have 
touched  the  Subftance.  A  filly  Book  in  Morocco , 
is  like  a  Fool  well  drefied  ;  or  an  Afs  in  a  Lion’s 
Skin.  Gregory  Nazianzen  relates  this  Fable. 
<c  The  Birds  contefted  the  Choice  of  a  King. 
“  They  all  appeared  finely  adorned,  upon  the 
u  Day  of  Election,  except  the  Eagle,  who  came 
“  in  his  natural  Plumage  j  and  was  eleCted 
unanimoufiy,  for  being  naturally  adorned.” 
Judges  of  Writing  find  fome  Authors  too  fpruce 
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and  finical  *,  fmelling  of  Eflence,  and  fruitlefs 
Labour,  rather  than  drefling  with  decent  Care. 

Congreffes  The  rr.ofi  fplendid  Appearances  in  the  World, 
may  appear  ridiculous  to  Philofophical  Eyes. 
A  general  iYTembly  of  the  States  of  a  Country 
appears  with  great  Dignity  and  Honour.  King¬ 
doms  and  Republics  fend  Minifters  and  Pleni¬ 
potentiaries  to  a  Congrefs ;  for  which  whole 
Years  are  fometimes  fpent,  in  preparing.  The 
wifefl:  and  propereft  Perfonages  are  feleded,  in¬ 
truded,  and  equipped  for  this  Purpofe.  By 
the  external  Appearance  of  Things,  Men  might 
hence  exped  the  World  to  be  redified.  States 
new  moulded,  and  human  Nature  reformed. 
Yet,  the  Matters  treated  at  thefe  Auguft  Af- 
femblies,  are  often  fuch  as  Philofophers  think 
below  their  Notice :  for,  thefe  Grandees  fome¬ 
times  difpute  which  Ambaflfador  fiiall  pay  ano¬ 
ther  the  firft  Vifit  j  how  many  Paces  the  one 
fiiall  meet  the  other ;  whether  a  Title  fhall  be 
wrote  with  Abbreviations,  or  at  full  Length  ; 
whether  the  Credentials  fhould  be  upon  Paper  or 
Parchment,  &c.  and  fuch  Matters  fhall  here  be 
carried  on  with  fo  much  Heat,  that  many  a  Con¬ 
grefs  has  thus  been  embroiled,  driven  from  the 
principal  Defign  of  their  Meeting,  and  ended  in 
a  Rupture.  Diegenes  obferving  that  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  Athens ,  treated  Trifles  with  Gravity  ; 
rolled  his  Tub  about  the  Streets*,  to  fhew  them 
his  Thoughts  of  their  Behaviour. 

General  The  World  has  frequently  been  honoured 

Councils.  Councils,  and  iVfiemblies  of  Divines,  in 
different  Quarters  of  Chriftendom.  Prelates, 
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Bifhops,  Abbots,  have  flocked  together,  from 
all  the  Corners  of  Europe ,  to  deliberate  and  con- 
lult  about  the  Welfare  of  the  Pious,  and  the  In¬ 
hered  of  Religion.  What  can  have  a  more  aw- 
iull  Appearance,  a  more  pleafmg  Profped  than 
this  ?  What  can  raife  a  greater  Veneration  in  the 
Minds  of  Men,  than  to  fee  the  Guardian  An- 
'gels  of  the  States  of  Chriftendom  thus  aiTembled 
together  ?  But  when  we  confider  what  Matters 
have  often  been  treated  in  thefe  folemn  Affeni- 
;blies  ;  that,  letting  Devotion  alkie,  the  Debates 
have  turned  upon  the  Habits  and  Beards  of 
Churchmen  the  proper  Days  for  eating  of  Fjelh, 

Fifh  and  Eggs ;  the  Order  or  Rank  of  the 
Churches ;  the  Titles  of  Bifhops,  &c.  our  Ve¬ 
neration  turns  to  Pity  :  becaufe  fuch  Ceremonies 
feem  to  Philofophers  fitter  for  an  Affembly  of 
Ladies,  than  for  holy  Prelates  and  Pallors. 

What  can  be  conducted  with  greater  Pompproceffi- 
and  Solemnity,  than  Pr  acedia  n  s  in  Catholic ons* 
Countries  ?  Upon  coming  into  a  Catholic  City, 
you  will  often  find  the  Houfes  illuminated  ;  the 
Streets  lined  with  Tapeflry  ;  a  holy  Reverence 
painted  on  every  Face ;  the  Bells  ringing  •,  and 
the  whole  Body  of  the  Clergy  walking  in  niea- 
lured  Steps,  to  the  Sound  of  Mu  fie,  thro*  the 
Streets.  The  gaping  Crowd,  moved  at  this 
grand  Appearance,  falls  upon  the  Knee,  or  de¬ 
voutly  kilfes  the  Ground.  Now,  who  could 
imagine  that  fuch  a  folemn  Ad  as  this  fhould 
only  denote  fome  unknown  Bone,  Relick,  &c. 
thus  carried  about  in  folemn  State  ?  Bifhop 
Burnet  relates  that  “  Whillt  the  Romifh  Clergy 
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“  in  London  were  preparing  for  a  Proceflion, 

**  with  the  confecrated  Wafer  *,  fome  jocofe  Pro-. 
“  teftants  dipt  unobferved  to  the  Hoft-Coffer, 
“and  took  away  the  Wafer.  The  Proceflion 
“  went  on  with  the  ufual  Solemnity  :  but  when 
“  ended,  the  Prieits  coming  to  open  the  Coffer, 

“  found  that,  inflead  of  the  Wafer,  they  had 
“  been  devoutly  carrying  an  empty  Cheft.” 
It  is  eafy  to  guefs  what  kind  of  Criticifm  this 
Proceflion  underwent ;  efpecially,  when  this 
Paflfage  was  fung  upon  the  Occafion  :  Surrexit ; 
nan  eft  hie. 

Solemn  Univerfity  -  Ads,  and  Proceflions, 
are  of  the  like  kind.  Here  we  fee  the  utmoft 
that  Minerva ,  Apollo ,  and  the  Mufes  can  pro¬ 
duce.  Here  the  Redlor  Magnijicus ,  attended  with 
the  four  Faculties,  and  refpedive  Officers,  walk 
in  State  *,  and,  wherever  we  caff:  our  Eyes,  fome 
Objed  prefents  itfelf,  to  tell  us  that  the  Ad  is 
weighty,  grave,  and  folemn.  The  Spedators, 
who  judge  from  Appearance,  grow  big  with  Ex- 
pedation  of  fomething  more  extraordinary  ;  but 
are  quickly  damped,  upon  hearing  Difputes  upon 
abftrad  Subjeds,  antiquated  Cuftoms,  and  dead 
Languages. 

We  frequently  fee  Books  publilhed  with  pom¬ 
pous  Titles,  elegant  Copper- Plates,  a  neat  Cha- 
rader,  and  all  the  Decorations  that  can  help  to 
raife  a  high  Opinion  of  the  Contents.  And,  ! 
when  we  are  given  to  underftand,  that  a  Work 
has  coft  more  Time  in  compiling,  than  Alexan -  ,i 
der  took  to  conquer  the  World  j  who  would  not  .  : 
exped  a  Mafterpiece  ?  Yet  many  a  pompous 
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Book  has  nothing  fo  defpicable  about  it  as  the 
Contents. 

When  a  Thing  has  no  Utility,  let  Men  Things  to 
drefs  it  out  with  what  pompous  Names,  honou-  be  judged 
rable  Titles,  or  great  Preparations  they  pleafe, 
it  is  no  better  than  a  Farce.  We  muft  notjudge 
of  Things  by  their  Shew  ;  but  weigh  their  Sub- 
ftance  and  Ufe.  A  Man  who  lives  in  a  magni¬ 
ficent  Houfe,  is  not  always  rich ;  nor  every 
Gentleman  learned  who  poffeffes  a  fine  Library. 

The  fober  Look  is  not  always  wife.  He  who 
trufts  to  Appearance  will  often  be  cheated.  Men 
to  be.new  moulded,  muft  undergo  Medeas’s  Ope- 
ration  ;  the  whole  Body  muft  be  foftened,  the 
old  Juices  evacuated,  and  new  put  in.  Without 
a  Metaphor,  Governors  muft  direft  the  Operati¬ 
on  ;  go  radically  and  prudently  to  work,  and 
fhew  the  Univerfities  a?nd  reformed  Clergy  of 
Europe ,  how  to  perform  their  refpedtive  Parts  ; 
by  rightly  inftrudting  the  People  in  folid  Prin¬ 
ciples,  and  practical  Rules  of  Manners,  fuited 
to  Men’s  different  Stations  and  Offices  of  Life  5 
illuftrating  the  Pradtice  thereof  by  Example  :  for 
Man  naturally  follows  his  Leaders ;  efpecially 
when  he  has  a  good  Opinion  of  their  Abilities 
and  Sincerity. 
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what. 


Of  Decency  and  Fafliion. 

EN  commonly  call  that  decent,  which 
agrees  with  the  Mode,  or  Cuftom,  pre¬ 
vailing  in  their  own  Country  *,  and  that  indecent 
which  difagrees  with  the  Mode.  The  Lacede¬ 
monians  difcountenanced  fome  of  the  Sciences, 
particularly  Mufic,  which  the  reft  of  Greece  held 
in  EPceem.  Epaminondas  was  a  great  Performer 
in  Mufic  *,  but  when  an  Inftrument  was  offered 
to  <ThemiJloclesi  at  a  Feaft,  requefting  him  to. 
play  *,  he  either  being  unable,  or  unwilling,  re- 
fufed  ;  whence  the  Company  took  him  for  very 
unaccomplifhed,  or  highly  uncivil. 

Maybedi-  The  governing  Powers  of  a  Country  may  or- 
re&ed.  der,  jn  Matters  of  Indifference,  what  fhall,  and 
what  fhall  not  be  accounted  decent.  As  foon  as 
the  Romans  were  permitted  to  wear  Silk  j  their 
former  Notion  of  Indecency  in  wearing  it, 
vanifhed.  Uncuftomary  Things  are  vulgarly 
thought  to  be  naturally  indecent ;  and  many 
Things  appear  to  be  natural,  merely  from  Cuftom 
or  Fafhion.  When  the  {having  of  the  Clergy 
was  firft  propofed,  in  the  Northern  Countries, 
the  Attempt  appeared,  in  the  Public  Eye,  con¬ 
trary  both  to  Religion  and  Morality :  but,  after 
the  Cuftom  was  once  introduced  *,  not  only  the 
inferior  Clergy,  but  even  the  Bifhops  were  fhav- 
<ed,  without  the  leaft  Offence  to  the  People. 
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And  as  we  generally  call  uncuftomary  Things 
indecent  ;  To  we  frequently  look  upon  Vices  as 
innocent,  or  becoming,  when  once  they  grow 
faftiionable.  Drunkennefs  has  been  efteemed  a 
kind  of  heroical  Virtue,  when  People  of  Rank 
fpent  their  Nights  in  Riot  and  Debauch  *,  yet 
there  is  no  Sin  more  indecent  or  odious  than  this. 

They  who  hold  immoderate  Drinking  decent, 
yet  rail  againft  Sports,  are  like  Soldiers  that  give 
up"  a  City  to  defend  a  Fortrefs.  Some  exclaim 
againft  Dancing,  Plays,  Cards,  and  other  inno- 
ent  Diverfions,  as  indecent  and  finful.  But  thefe 
en  ought  to  know  that  fuch  Cenfures  are  too 
ioId  ;  and  that  neither  the  Clergy,  nor  even  the 
opes  of  Rome  venture  fo  far.  Rafh  Decihons 
f  the  Ignorant  may  aftedt  Morality  itfelf,  when 
enfure  is  weakly  grounded  upon  private  Fancy, 
r  Cuftom  ;  which  cannot  decide  any  Point  of 
orality :  becaufe  Men  here  argue  from  a  Mix- 
ureof  foreign  and  heterogeneous  Notions,  no 
ay  effential  to  the  Subjedt. 

Cicero's  Judgment  is,  that  “  Men  may  ufe 
1  Recreations  and  Diverfions,  provided  it  be 
c  done  with  Moderation  Cantu,  fidibus,  tibiis 
ti  licet  i  dummodo  ea  moderata  fint.  The  great 
cipio  was  not  afhamed  to  dance.  Scipio  triton-, 
'hale  Mud,  ac  militare  Corpus.,  movit  adnumeros. 
empronia  indeed  was  cenfured,  not  for  dancing, 
ut  for  dancing  too  well.  Semproniam  reprehen- 
it ,  non  quod  faltaret,  fed  quod  optime  faltaret. 
nd  in  this  View'  it  was,  that  Philip  of  Macedon 
id  to  his  Son,  u  Are  you  not  afhamed  to  fingfo 
;  well  ?3>  not  thereby  condemning  Singing,  but 
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the  too  great  Pains  which  Alexander  had  bellow¬ 
ed  upon  Mufic.  Doubtlefs  it  is  as  abfurd  to  for¬ 
bid  the  Ufe  of  innocent  Things,  as  to  command 
it :  yet  this  has  been  done ;  particularly  under 
James  the  Firft  :  for,  that  King  obferving  the 
Puritans  ftifly  condemned  Paftimes,  ordered 
all  his  Subjedls,  at  certain v Hours  of  the  Sunday , 
fhould  fporc  and  play  ;  with  a  Penalty  annexed, 
that  thofe  who  did  not,  fhould  be  looked  upon 
as  bad  Chriflians. 

Different  What  in  one  Country  is  called  Gravity,  we 

Cuftoms  called  Pride  in  another.  What  we  call  Li- 

r  p 

tries  °Un~  berty,  might  in  other  Nations  pafs  for  Ferocity ; 
and  what  certain  Countries  call  Modefty,  others 
call  want  of  Breeding.  Lobo,  in  his  AbyJJtnian 
Travels,  relates,  that  foreign  Ambafiadors,  up¬ 
on  having  their  firft  Audience,  in  a  certain 
Country  of  Africa ,  are  beaten  with  Sticks,  by 
the  Courtiers  in  waiting,  as  a  Mark  of  Refpeft 
and  Civility.  This  would  not  be  thought  polite 
in  the  Courts  of  Europe .  But  every  Country  has 
its  Cuftoms,  as  every  Man  has  his  Humour.  To 
falute  a  young  Lady  in  Spain ,  is  as  heinoufty 
looked  upon,  as  violating  her.  But  what  thus  en¬ 
rages  a  Spaniard ,  is  no  more  than  Civility  in 
France  or  England.  It  was  formerly  a  Cuftom 
with  young  Ladies  to  tremble,  fqueal  out,-  and 
even  to  faint  away,  upon  barely  hearing  the 
Name  of  a  Man  mentioned,  becaufe  this  was  then 
reckoned  a  Token  of  Modefty  •,  but  as  we  now 
draw  no  fuch  Conclufion  from  thefe  Premifes,  the 
Cuftom  is  left  oft.  , 
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Great  Names  have  contributed  to  render  Cu- 
ftoms  venerable.  It  was  a  fufficient  Sandion 
to  an  ancient  Greek  or  Roman ,  if  a  Philo- 
fopher  of  his  own  Sed  had  delivered  an  Opi¬ 
nion  upon  the  Cafe.  The  like  Weaknefs  has  pre¬ 
vailed  among  Chriftians,  with  regard  to  the  Fa¬ 
thers  ;  whofe  Opinions  have  been  looked  upon  as 
Oracles ;  tho*  we  difcover  various  Errors  in  their 
Morality.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  holds  the  eating 
of  white  Bread  unlawful ;  forbids  Mufic  and  Sing¬ 
ing;  declares  that  the  wearing  of  different  co¬ 
loured  Cloaths  a  Sign  of  Falfhood  ;  &c.  Lac- 
tantius  condemns  all  going  to  War,  even  for  Self- 
Defence  ;  and  does  not  allow  of  putting  out  Moo¬ 
ney  to  Interefl.  St.  Chryfojiom  exhorts  Wives  to 
follow  the  Example  of  Sarah ,  who  gave  herfelf 
up  to  the  Ufe  of  the  Barbarians  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  her  Hufband. 

It  is  the  Duty  of  a  Philofopher,  not  only  to  Great 
combat  Vice,  but  likewife  fuch  Follies  and  Foi-  °f 

•  •  rj ' • 

bles  as  render  Mankind  contemptible  :  efpecially 
fince  Experience  fhews,  that  Levities  go  nearer  to 
the  Heart  of  Man,  than  weighty  Matters ;  and 
that  T rifles  have  given  Occafion  to  the  molt  vio¬ 
lent  Contentions.  What  Alarms  were  formerly 
rung  upon  Trifles !  How  did  Men  thunder  againfl 
the  high  Head-Dreffes  of  the  Ladies  ?  They 
compared  thefe  Heads  to  the  Horns  of  the  De¬ 
vil,  and  held  the  Drefs  to  be  fmful ;  as  if  God 
had  directed  what  Drefs  the  Ladies  fhould  wear  ? 
or  as  if  the  Devil’s  Horns  had  been  clearly  prov¬ 
ed  upon  him.  It  is  well  known,  what  a  terrible 
War  was  formerly  raifed  by  the  Monks,  about 
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the  Shape  of  their  Cowls  or  Hoods  •,  whence  the 
French  called  it,  La  Guerre  des  Capuchons.  The 
Cbinefe  fubmitted  to  all  the  Hardlhips  laid  upon 
them  by  the  Fart  are  ;  but  when  it  came  to  the 
cutting  off  their  Hair,  they  rather  chofe  to  lofe 
their  Lives.  What  Difturbances  have  been  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  fimple  Queftion,  “  which  was 
“  better,  to  crofs  themfelves  with  two  Fingers, 
tc  or  three  ?”  To  break  Wind  in  Company, 
Hands  recorded  as  a  mod:  ignominious  Crime 
amongft  the  Arabians  \  infomuch  that  they  reck¬ 
oned  their  iEra  from  fuch  an  Accident.  The 
fame  Thing  was  held,  by  the  Japonefe ,  ftill  more 
heinous  :  for  the  Hiftory  of  Japan  fhews,  that 
fuch  a  Misfortune  once  happening  to  a  young 
Court-Lady,  as  fne  was  carrying  a  Pan  of  Fire- 
Coals  ;  fhe  took  a  live  Coal  out  of  the  Pan, 
and  fwallowed  it  *,  being  fo  highly  alhamed,  as 
not  to  endure  Life  after  the  Difalter.  The  erect¬ 
ing  of  a  Monument  at  JeruJalem ,  to  the  Ho¬ 
nour  of  the  Emperor,  whilft  the  Romans  had 
Pofleffion  of  the  City,  threw  the  Jews  into  fuch 
an  Uproar,  that  they  commited  Murder  even  in 
the  Temple.  Sedtarilts  have  had  the  hotted: 
Difputes  about  the  Ufe  of  Buckles,  and  Shoe- 
Strings;  as  if  Men  honoured  God  more  by  the 
one  than  the  other. 

Since  Mankind  are  fo  zealous  about  Trifles ; 
and  fince  Things  of  the  flighted:  Nature  go 
elofefl:  to  the  Heart ;  we  need  no  longer  wonder, 
that  weighty  Matters  remain  negleCted  *,  and  Men 
commit  fuch  Sins,  as  they  cannot  bear  to  have 
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known  or  mentioned.  Olympia ,  Mother  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  was  no  Lucretia  *,  yet  near  her 
Death,  fhe  had  fuch  a  Regard  to  Decency,  that 
(he  covered  her  Face  with  her  Hair,  and  her 
Legs  with  her  Cloaths,  that  no  Part  of  her  Bo¬ 
dy  might  appear  naked.  Modefty  was  not  reck¬ 
oned  among  Ccefafs  Virtues ;  yet  when  he  faw 
himfelf  falling  by  the  Hands  of  his  Murderers, 
he,  likewife,  wrapt  up  his  Face  in  his  Mantle 
with  one  Hand,  and  his  Legs  with  the  other  f 
that  he  might  die  with  the  greater  Decorum. 

We  muft  not  judge  of  Men  by  their  Carriage, 
or  Cloathing.  It  is  Wifdom  to  comply  with  the 
indifferent  Fafhions  of  one’s  Country  ;  how 
ftrange  foever  they  may  be.  But  a  wife  Man  will 
neither  appear  the  firft  nor  the  laft  in  the  Mode  : 
it  is  a  Rule  with  him,  to  eat  after  his  own  Tafte, 
but  to  drefs  after  the  Tafte  of  others. 


A  Letter  to  an  unfaJUonable  Gentleman. 

WH  Y  has  my  Friend  taken  it  into  his 
Head  to  nourifh  his  Beard,  at  a  Time 
when  all  the  World  goes  fhaved  ?  Why  wilt  thou 
thus  render  thyfelf  ridiculous  ;  and  give  thine 
Enemies  the  Handle  of  joking  upon  thee  ?  They 
fay,  thou  goeft  bearded,  on  purpofe  to  be  like  no 
body.  Thou  fayeft,  it  is  glorious  to  tread  in  the 
venerable  Steps  of  our  Forefathers  •,  who  loved 
their  Beards  as  their  Lives.  But,  I  fear,  thou  haft 
pot  fufficiently  confidered  what  true  Glory  is. 


O/'Xnterco  or  s  e  Se£L  II 

To  cloath  one’s  felf  like  other  People  is  decent », 
and  to  wear  fuch  Garments  as  no  body  elfe  wears 
is  indecent.  It  is  ridiculous  to  diflinguiflh  one’s 
felf  by  Fafhions  out  of  Date  j  for.  Things  that 
were  formerly  ornamental,  are  at  prefent  unfight- 
ly.  It  was  once  a  decent  Cuftom  to  wear  Ruffs 
about  the  Neck ;  which  are  now  worn  by  none 
but  Scaramoutch  He  who  begins  a  Fafhion  is  not 
wife  •,  and  he  who  will  never  change  one  is  no 
wifer.  It  is  phiiofophical  to  follow  the  innocent 
Fafhions  of  one’s  Country.  If  a  Fool’s  Cap  were 
fafhionable  ;  he  would  be  a  Fool  that  did  not 
wear  one.  Indecency  does  not  confift  in  the 
Cloaths,  but  in  their  Singularity.  If  a  Clergy¬ 
man  fhould  now  perform  his  Office,  drefled  like 
a  Layman,  it  would  appear  fhocking;  not  upon 
account  of  the  Cloaths,  which  are  common,  but 
the  Novelty  of  the  Thing:  yet  the  primitive 
Clergy  were  not  diftinguifhed  by  their  Drefs  from 
the  Laity.  In  Pictures,  indeed,  we  fee  Paftors 
of  the  ancient  Churches  painted  in  Canoni¬ 
cals  j  but  we  muff;  no  more  form  our  Notions 
of  their  Cloathing  from  thence,  than  of  Pontius 
Pilate's  Drefs,  when  we  fee  him  painted  in  a 
Cardinal’s  Cap  ;  nor  of  the  Jewi/h  Paffbver,  with 
a  IVeftphalia  Ham  upon  the  Table. 

A  wife  old  Man,  being  afked  why  he  danced, 
replied,  “  becaufe  the  whole  City  dances.’1 
When  my  Taylor  afks  me  how  I  would  have 
my  Cloaths  made  ?  I  tell  him  after  the  Fafhion  ; 
and  think  myfelf  wifer  for  this,  than  by  order¬ 
ing  him  to  cut  my  Coat  to  my  own  Fancy. 
For  thus  I  fhew  an  Indifference  in  an  indifferent 
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Thing ;  a  Deference  to  the  general  Practice  % 
and  a  Dehre  that  my  Cloaths  fhould  pleafe  others 
rather  than  myfelf.  I  know  that  Philofophers' 
are  reckoned  to  be  Pleafers  of  themfelves,  rather 
than  of  others ;  but  the  Vulgar  are  apt  to  con¬ 
found  Philofophy  with  Pofftivenefs  and  Caprice. 
He  who  will  needs  diftinguifh  himfelf  from 
others,  by  his  Drefs  and  Manner  of  Converfing, 
manifefts  Pride  more  than  Humility,  and  Ob- 
ftinacy  more  than  Underftanding,  Diogenes 
feeing  a  Rhodian  in  a  fplendid  Equipage,  cried, 
“■  That  is  Pride  :**  and  foon  after,  feeing  a 
Lacedemonian  in  a  coarfe  Coat,  cried  out,  “  That 
“  alfo  is  Pride.”  If  it  were  the  Mode  to  wear 
a  Fox’s  Tail  behind,  I  fhould  not  fcruple  to 
follow  the  Fafhion,  and  appear  like  the  reft. 
The  Saying,  that  “a  wife  Man  mu  ft  diftinguifti 
46  himfelf  from  the  Vulgar,  by  living,  not  ac- 
sC  cording  to  Cuftom,  but  Reafon  does  not 
hold  true  of  fuch  indifferent  Things  as  Drefs : 
for,  to  diftinguifh  ourfelves  in  thefe  Things  is 
Folly.  The  renowned  Mr.  Klim,  finding  him¬ 
felf  taken  for  a  Monfter,  in  Martinia ,  becaufe 
he  had  no  Tail,  prefently  accommodated  him 
felf  to  the  Mode  of  the  Country,  and  avoided 
farther  Cenfure. 

The  fame  Advice  I  give  to  my  Friend  :  fhave 
thy  Beard,  and  appear  like  a  Man :  for,  the 
Fafhion  of  Beards  is  no  longer  among  Mankind  ; 
and  only  retained  among  Goats.  Thy  Beard  is 
an  open  Declaration  that  thou  art  unwilling  to 
pafs  for  a  Man,  and  hadft  rather  pafs  for  a  Goat. 
But  the  worft  is,  that  with  all  thy  Precaution, 
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the  Goats  will  not  receive  thee;  for,  tho*  thou 
haft  a  Beard,  thou  haft  no  Horns;  fo  that 
thou  wilt  appear  a  Monfter,  both  to  Goats  and 
Men.  I  fhall  give  thee  no  Reft,  till  thou  doft 
abolifh  thy  moft  unmanly  Ornament :  for,  as 
Nations  at  War  will  feldom  make  Peace,  but 
on  Condition  of  having  fome  annoying  Fortrefs 
demolifhed  ;  fo  will  I  never  make  Peace  with 
thee,  till  thy  Beard  is  razed  and  levelled  with 
thy  Chin. 


III. 

Of  gaining  a  Chara&er. 

VIRTUES  may  be  prattifed  in  an  equal 
Degree,  yet  appear  in  different  Lights. 
Slender  Virtues  may  be  highly  efteemed  ;  be- 
caufe  they  appear  in  certain  Places,  or  before 
certain  Perfons.  Some  Men  exercife  high  Vir¬ 
tues  in  Obfcurity  ;  as  living  in  the  Country,  or 
among  low  People.  I  knew  a  worthy  Country- 
Gentleman  painted  at  Court  in  the  blackeft 
Colours ;  who  at  the  fame  time  was  extremely 
beloved  in  his  own  Country.  Upon  exprefiing  my 
Concern  at  this,  the  Gentleman  replied  :  “  The 
“  Country- People,  who  are  friendly  to  me, 
“  have  no  Correfpondence  at  Court ;  and  there- 
“  fore  my  Reputation  reaches  no  farther  than 
cs  my  Parifh :  whereas  fome  potent  Perfons, 
“  againft  whom  I  defend  the  common  People, 
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“  are  intimate  with  Principals  at  the  Capital/* 
And  indeed  I  have  frequently  remarked,  that 
others,  by  purfuing  the  fame  Method,  meet 
with  the  fame  Fate :  as,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
find  many  who  are  generally  hated  in  their  own 
Country,  pafs  for  Angels  at  the  Capital. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a  Rule,  that 
whoever  would  procure  himfelf  a  Name  in  the 
great  World,  fhould  endeavour  to  make  his 
Virtues  flow  in  certain  Canals,  which  may 
carry  them  to  the  Place,  where  their  Fruit 
is  to  be  reaped.  For,  the  Friendfhip  of  one  Peer 
often  produces  greater  Effedts,  than  the  Love 
of  a  hundred  Commoners :  as  a  Angle  Knight, 
or  Caftle,  at  Chefs,  fhall  have  more  Efficacy 
in  the  Game,  than  all  the  Pawns.  The  Children 
of  this  World  have  a  Ready  Eye  to  the  Rule, 
and  find  their  Account  in  it.  A  certain  Country 
Juftice  fpoke  to  the  Point :  “  Since  the  Frefi- 
<c  dent  is  my  Friend  ;  what  care  I  for  the  Cor- 
“  poration  ?’*  For,  the  Prefident  correfponded 
with  the  higher  Powers.  And,  upon  this  Ob- 
fervation  is  founded  the  Monkifh  Maxim  :  Fac 
Officium  taliter  qualiter  •,  id  fia  bene  cum  Domino 
Priore.  “  Do  your  Duty  as  you  may  ;  but 
tc  keep  well  with  the  Lord  Abbot/* 

We  can  no  more  depend  upon  the  Charadter 
a  Man  bears  in  fome  Places,  than  upon  the 
Accounts  of  public  Tranfadtions  in  the  com¬ 
mon  News-Papers.  Many  a  News- Paper  Battle 
dwindles  into  a  Skirmifh,  and  many  a  Vidtory 
into  a  Defeat.  If  we  would  really  enquire  into 
a  Man’s  Charadter,  we  fhould  refort  to  the  Place 
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of  his  Abode,  and  there  procure  a  juft  Informa¬ 
tion,  not  from  his  Superiors,  on  the  Spot,  but 
from  his  Neighbours  of  equal  Rank  •,  with  whom 
he  has  lived  in  his  own  natural  Manner.  Many 
Princes  have  difguized  themfelves,  and  mixed 
with  the  common  People,  on  purpofe  to  procure 
a  juft  and  full  Intelligence  of  particular  Perfons 
and  Things.  The  true,  natural  Charadter  of  a 
Man  being  only  to  be  had  from  his  Equals  ; 
Governors  feldom  know  more  of  him  than 
Reports  brought  them  either  by  ignorant  or 
felf-interefted  People.  The  Great  are  often 
deceived  by  Appearance,  and  perfonated  Cha¬ 
radter  •,  fo  as  to  fee  People  in  a  Light  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  true  one.  Every  Candidate  is 
virtuous  and  obfequious,  ready  and  obliging,  in 
the  Prefence  of  his  Patron  ;  like  a  Lover  in  the 
Prefence  of  his  Miftrefs ;  or  like  the  young  Lady 
herfelf,  who,  before  Matrimony,  is  all  Per¬ 
fection.  I  judge  this  a  necefiary  Intimation 
to  Governors,  and  Patrons.  Daily  Experience 
fhews  how  wretchedly  we  are  impofed  upon  by 
the  Atteftations  of  People,  authorifed  to  charac¬ 
terize  another  Man’s  Virtues  or  Abilities*,  and  that 
we  can  only  have  a  Man’s  true  Charadter,  from 
thofe  with  whom  he  lives  free  and  unreferved. 
This  Rule  is  fo  negledted,  that  many  among 
the  Vulgar,  undauntedly  perfift  in  Vice  ;  be- 
caufe  they  affine  themfelves  it  will  not  hinder 
their  Promotion,  if  they  can  but  fecure  the 
Friendfhip  of  the  Great.  Whoever,  therefore, 
propofes  to  raife  himfelf  a  Name,  and  become 
conftderable,  may  follow  the  Monkifh  Rule, 
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above  -  mentioned  j  and  Hand  well  with  the 
Abbot. 

With  Regard  to  the  having  a  Man’s  Charac¬ 
ter,  it  may  be  fuppofed  fafer  fruiting  to  one  or 
two  intelligent  Perfons,  than  to  a  Cloud  of 
vulgar  Witneffes ;  who  frequently,  thro’  Error, 
confound  Virtues  and  Vices ;  and  turn  enormous 
Crimes  into  heroical  Actions.  And  I  do  not 
recommend  trailing  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
Vulgar  ;  but  the  gaining  of  fuch  an  hiltorical 
Account,  as  by  due  Enquiry,  we  find  to  be  real 
or  fufficiently  exadt  to  form  a  Judgment  upon. 

If  the  questioned  People  Should  fay,  that  fuch  an 
one  is  a  virtuous  Man,  I  am  not  to  reft  here, 
but  enquire  farther,  to  difcover  whether  the  Cha- 
radter  be  juftly  given.  If  a  Corporation  praife 
its  Magiftrate,  or  a  Country  Parifh  its  Paftor, 

I  afk  the  Reafon  why ;  and  if  I  find  that  the 
Praife  of  the  Magiftrate  arifes  from  his  Remiffnefs 
or  Negledt  of  Duty,  which  my  Ihformers  mi¬ 
stake  for  Good- Nature  and  Honefty  ;  or  that 
the  Praife  of  the  Prieft  arifes  from  his  being 
jolly  and  loving  his  Glafs  ;  I  have  thus  obtained 
fujficient  Information  :  tho*,  from  the  famePre- 
mifes,  my  Informers  and  I  draw  different  Con- 
clufions. 

Governors  cannot  fafely  rely  upon  the  Tefti-  £jar(j  for 
mony  of  their  Dependants :  becaufe  the  In  for-  Rulers  to 
mation  may  come  from  fuch  Perfons  in  Office, 
as  either  draw  falfe  Charadters  ignorantly,  or  with 
a  View  to  their  own  Intereft.  Many  a  Steward 
will  give  an  Atteftation  of  Honefty,  for  the 
fake  of  a  Gratuity }  and  many  a  Mailer  will 

give 
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give  his  loofe  Servant  a  good  Character,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  him. 

Others  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  impofed  upon 
by  external  Behaviour  *,  becaufe  they  fee  People 
mafked.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  whoever 
would  have  a  Man’s  true  Charadter,  mud  feek  it 
among  that  Man’s  Companions  and  Equals  *,  be¬ 
caufe  all  other  Witnefles  are  fallacious  and  in¬ 
competent.  But  till  this  Rule  is  better  followed, 
I  abide  by  my  foregoing  Advice  *,  and  repeat,  that 
if  a  Man  defire  to  acquire  a  Name,  and  to  rife 
in  Life,  let  him  cultivate  the  Friendfhip  of  the 
Great :  but  if  he  had  rather  have  a  good  Con- 
fcience,  than  a  glaring  Character  *,  let  him  deal 
well  by  the  common  People,  fupport  or  employ 
the  Neceffitous,  patronize  the  Weak,  and  help 
the  Diftreffed,  « 


V 


IV. 


Of  Idlenefs  and  Bufinefs. 


Idlenefs 
and  Buii- 
iiefs. 


PA  R  T  of  our  Lives  is  fpent  in  doing  Mif- 
chief ;  a  greater  Part  in  doing  nothing  ;  al- 
moft  the  whole  unprofitably  ;  and  yet  we  com¬ 
plain  for  want  of  Time.  All  Men  agree,  that 
much  of  our  Lives  is  fpent  in  doing  wrong  *,  and 
afting  idly  :  I  will,  therefore,  only  fpeak  of  fuch 
Perfons  as  bufy  themfelves  to  little  Purpofe. 
And  fmce  Triflers  are  apt  to  look  upon  them- 
feives  as  ufeful  Members  of  Society,  tho’  no 

Fruit 
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Fruit  arifes  from  their  Stir  •,  it  becomes  neceffary 
to  advertife  thefe  Bufy-Bodies  of  the  Difference 
there  is  betwixt  ufeful  Labour,  and  ufelefs  Bul¬ 
ling  ;  in  order,  if  poffible,  to  make  them  re¬ 
flect:,  that  they  might  often  do  more,  if  they 
would  pleafe  to  do  lefs. 

Many  raife  needlefs  Difficulties,  for  the  fake  of 
folving  them  ;  as  Children  knit  Knots  on  pur- 
pofe  to  untye  them ;  or  build  Card-Houfes  to 
throw  them  down  again.  This  is  not  Bufinefs. 

If  a  Man  fhould  rife  to  fpeak  in  public,  turn 
himfelf  firft  to  the  Right,  then  to  the  Left  ; 
difplay  his  Hands;  prailife  the  Geftures  of  Ora¬ 
tors  ;  and  only  repeat  a  hundred  Times  over,  “  I 
<e  beg  to  be  heard  ;”  this  would  be  Adlion  and 
Labour  ;‘  but  fruitlefs  and  frantic.  Strange  as 
this  Image  appears  ;  wherever  we  turn  our  Eyes, 
we  may  readily  obferve  Things  of  the  like  fri¬ 
volous,  fruitlefs  Nature.  , 

The  bufieft  People  ufually  perform  the  lead: 

Work.  On  the  other  hand,  thofe  often  tranfadt  the 
weightieft  Affairs,  who  make  the  lead;  Buftle. 

Rowers  take  Pains,  beftir  themfelves,  and  make 
a  great  Clatter  ;  whilft  the  Steerfman  fits  quiet, 
and  filently  condudls  the  Boat.  A  Bufy-Body  re- 
fembles  a  managed  Horfe  in  his  Exercife ;  that  . 
capers,  and  curvets,  and  prances,  and  {idles,  till 
he  is  all  of  a  Foam,  before  he  gets  the  Length 
of  a  Street. 

The  World  abounds  with  fuch  Multitudes  of  IcJle  Au- 
Books,  that  the  bare  Catalogues  of  them  might  be  thois* 
thought  Monuments  of  Induftry  ;  efpecially  in 

the 
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.the  prefent  Age,  when  almoft  every  Man  is  an 
Author ;  and  the  Trade  of  inflru&ing  the  World 
by  Writing,  got  down  to  the  Pealant  and  the 
Profligate.  Such  immenfe  Treafures  of  Writ¬ 
ings  might  raife  a  great  Idea  of  the  Labour,  and 
Ingenuity  of  Authors ;  who  may  all  be  looked 
upon  as  Volunteers,  generoufly  ferving  the  Pub¬ 
lic.  But,  if  thefe  Books,  be  tried  by  the  intel¬ 
lectual  Balance ;  we  fhall  find  them  extreamly 
light,  in  proportion  to  their  Bulk.  Corn  may  be 
thick  fown,  and  the  Crop  prove  (lender.  One 
Sterling  Line  may  be  beat  out  into  Pages.  If 
twenty  Authors  copy  a  Book  *,  it  makes  one  and 
twenty.  We  may  fay  of  the  modern  Writers, 
as  the  Ancients  did  of  the  Works  of  Chryjippus 
that  “if  they  were  lifted  from  Piracies,  little 
“  would  remain  in  the  Sieve.”  We  have  not 
near  fo  many  new  Books  as  new  Title-Pages. 
Authors  frequently  make  the  Public  a  Prefent  of 
flolen  Goods,  difguifed,  to  prevent  Difcovery. 

Trifiers.  Some  Authors  fluff  their  Books  with  ufelefs 
Curiofities ;  and  deferve  Cenfure,  for  filling  their 
own  Heads  with  Trumpery,  and  fhewing  Ad- 
drefs  in  Infignificancy.  Aniceris  once  gave  a 
public  Specimen  of  his  Dexterity,  by  driving  a 
Carriage  along  ftrait  Lines,  to  the  Aflonifhment 
of  the  Beholders ;  but,  Plato  fhook  his  Head, 
and  cried,  “  This  Man  can  have  done  nothing 
“  ufeful,  who  has  fpent  fo  much  Time  tipon 
“  Trifles.”  Another  fhewed  his  Dexterity  of 
Hand  before  Alexander  the  Great,  by  throwing  a 
Heap  of  Peafe,  flngly,  thro*  the  Eye  of  a  Bod¬ 
kin,  without  milling  once.  The  Man  expe&ed 
i  '  a  great 
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a  great  Reward  :  Alexander  ordered  him  a  Pre- 
fent  of  Peafe,  that  he  might  not  want  Balls  for 
his  Bauble.  One  boafting  before  Diogenes  of 
having  won  the  Prize  at  the  Courfe  ;  Diogenes 
told  him,  44  A  Deer  could  run  much  fafter ; 

Ci  yet  was  but  a  timorous  Creature.”  The  fame 
Diogenes ,  to  fhew  the  Folly  of  crowning  the  Vic¬ 
tors,  at  Wreftling,  Racing,  and  Boxing ;  once 
crowned  a  Horfe  that  had  kicked  and  beat  ano¬ 
ther  Horfe  out  of  the  Field.  This  Philofopher 
called  Conquerors  Cowards,  who  durfb  not  en¬ 
counter  Avarice,  Pride,  and  Vanity,  which  are 
the  great  Enemies  of  Mankind. 

Ufeful  Things  frequently  require  more  La-  Ufeiefs 
bour  in  the  Produ&ion,  than  Matters  of  Mo-  Laboui,<- 
ment  •,  whence  the  Poet  aptly  calls  them  difficiles 
Nuga  44  laborious  Trifles.”  A  Lady’s  Head- 
Drefs  is  a  Thing  of  fmall  Importance  ;  but  how 
much  Time,  Labour,  and  Skill,  is  mifpent  in 
making  a  drefled  Head  ?  44  Dum  moliuntur ,  dum 
comuntur  Annus  eft .”  Whilfl:  the  Ladies,  with  all 
their  Apparatus  at  hand,  are  drefling  for  a  Ball,  a 
Play  might  be  adted,  or  a  Caufe  decided  at  Law. 

We  have  many  Examples  of  Authors,  who 
impair  both  their  Health  and  Underftanding,  in 
illuftrating  fuch  Points,  as  no  fenfible  Man  would 
deflre  to  know.  Enquiries  about  the  Neckcloths, 

Shoes,  Boots,  Hats,  Bracelets,  Armour,  &c.  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans ,  have  filled  nu¬ 
merous  Volumes.  Learned  Men  have  procu¬ 
red  great  Reputation,  by  very  infignificant  La¬ 
bours.  Columbus  cannot  be  more  famous,  than 
$  Man  who  defcribes  the  Temple  of  Jerufalem  ; 
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the  bare  Attempts  to  which,  have  coft  as  much 
Pains  as  the  Difcovery  of  America  ;  tho*  it  is  as 
hard  to  fee  the  Ufefulnefs  of  fuch  a  Defcription, 
as  difficult  to  make  it.  But  this  ferves  to  fhew 
what  Men  might  do,  were  they  in  Earneft  to 
difcover  new  Arts  •,  and  not  beftow  their  Time  in 
examining  old  Walls  and  Altar-Pieces,  Pillars 
and  Doors,  or  determining  whether  a  Curtain 
hung  in  the  Eaft  or  Weft  of  a  Temple. 

The  polite  There  are  indeed  certain  Works,  which  tho* 
Arts.  jn  themfelves  difficult  and  coftly,  yet  prove  a 
proper  Employment,  and  noble  Entertainment 
for  the  Wealthy.  Fine  Architecture,  Sculpture, 
Painting,  Mufic,  Poetry,  See.  are  polite,  inge¬ 
nious,  and  curious  Arts,  that  delight  Mankind, 
and  adorn  a  Country.  In  this  Clafs  I  likewife 
reckon  all  agreeable  kinds  of  Writing,  that 
chear  and  revive  the  Spirits,  without  debafing  our 
Nature  :  and,  by  the  reading  of  fuch  Writings, 
I  have  frequently  found  more  effectual  Phyfic, 
than  that  the  Doftors  deal  in. 

Too  curi-  But  immenfe  Number  of  Books  are  publifhed, 
ous  Books. ferving  neither  to  Ufe,  Ornament,  or  Recrea-f 
tion  •,  as  they  neither  inftrutt  nor  pleafe.  Such 
Books  are  like  naufeous  Phyfic  j  which  we  fw'al- 
low  againft  our  Will,  and  yet  receive  no  Benefit 
from  it.  The  moft  aftonifhing  Part  is,  that 
learned  Men  fhould  publifh  Comments  upon 
Things,  before  they  know  whether  the  Things 
exift  *,  as  Bafilifks,  Dragons,  the  Phoenix, 
Witches,  Conjurers,  Apparitions,  &c.  Some. 
Men  excruciate  themfelves  about  fuch  Points 
Chronology,  as  are  dark  and  unfearchable, 

.  Others 
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Others  difpute  about  the  Actions  of  a  Perfon, 
whilft  it  is  not  known  there  ever  was  fuch 
a  Perfon  in  the  World.  Many  plunge  into  Me- 
taphyfics,  or  endeavour  to  explain  the  Nature 
and  Properties  of  Spirits,  and  incorporeal  Sub- 
ftances,  which  no  body  has  any  Idea  of.  xA*nd 
with  this  refined  Rubbifh,  all  Libraries  are 
loaded.  Such  Works  are  like  Cob-Webs,  and 
their  Authors  like  Spiders  ;  who  fpin  themfelves 
to  Skeletons,  and  leave  their  enfnaring  Produc¬ 
tions  behind  them. 

We  need  only  perufe  the  Extradts  of  Books  Multitude 
yearly  publifhed,  and  even  of  thole  common-  °effkry~ 
ly  efteemed  the  beft,  to  convince  us,  that  ma-  Writings, 
ny  a  huge  Volume  might,  by  careful  Correc¬ 
tion,  be  reduced  to  a  Pamphlet.  Many  a  bulky 
Book  is  like  a  young  Lady,  who  at  her  Toilet 
appears  fo  flim  and  (lender,  as  if  fhe  could  flip 
thro*  every  Chink  in  the  Houfe  ;  but  when  full 
drefled,  in  her  fwelling  Hoop,  requires  the 
whole  Street  to  walk  in  ;  fo  that  People  might 
wonder  how  fhe  came  out  of  her  Door.  An¬ 
ciently  the  World  laboured  under  a  Want  of 
Books,  whence  Authors  were  prompted  to  write 
but  as,  at  prefent,  we  fuper-abound  with  Wri¬ 
tings,  it  might  be  proper  to  diminifh  their 
Number,  by  appointing  Cenfors,  to  obferve 
whether  a  Book  be  a  Copy  or  an  Original,  and 
contain  ufeful  or  ufelefs  Matter.  The  learned. 

Mr.  Klim  allures  us,  that  in  the  Principality  of 
Potu,  no  body  was  permitted  to  publifh  a  Book, 
till  his  Age  and  Capacity  gave  Reafon  to  expedt 
he  would  not  produce  a  Monitor.  The  Lace¬ 
demonians 
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demonians  allowed  no  lame  Men  to  cohabit  with 
their  Wives;  for  fear  of  filling  the  Country  with 
Cripples.  Certain  Writers  Ihould  be  debarred 
the  Ufe  of  Pen  and  Ink;  left  by  ftaining  of 
Paper,  they  ftain  Mens  Minds.  Another  Re¬ 
gulation  in  Pom  is,  the  appointing  of  certain 
Judges,  yearly  to  examine  the  Bookfellers  Shops, 
and  take  Care  that  no  abortive  Books  flip  into 
the  Country;  and  weed  the  Shops  as  Garde¬ 
ners  weed  their  Ground.  He  who  regards  his 
Health,  avoids  pernicious  Aliments :  we  fhould 
take  equal  Care  of  the  Mind,  and  not  fuf- 
fer  it  to  be  corrupted  by  the  Reading, of  per¬ 
nicious  Books.  The  like  Judgment  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  many  other  Things  befides  Books  ; 
for  Men’s  real  Works  are  not  fo  great  or  nume¬ 
rous  as  they  appear. 

The  right  Thofe  who  want  Time,  may  have  it,  if  they 
Ufe  of  wjjj  ufe  jn  Klim's  Subterraneous  Voyage,  a 

i  1IX1C  " 

Nation  is  reprefented  palling  ten  Hours  of  the 
four  and  twenty,  in  Sleep ;  and  yet  performing 
more  Bufinefs  than  another  that  continually  la¬ 
boured,  without  Sleeping.  The  former  found 
Time  fufficient,  becaufe  they  did  nothing  un- 
neceflary  ;  and  the  latter  wanted  Time,  becaufe 
they  performed  more  than  was  needful.  We 
frequently  hear  fauntering  People  complain  of 
wanting  Time ;  and  may  pity  them  as  much  as 
we  do  thofe  idle  Sailors,  who  keep  tacking  and 
plying  about  at  Sea,  when  they  might  fail,  right 
before  the  Wind,  into  Harbour. 

Public  Bu-  It  is  to  be  wifhed  that  proper  Overfeers  were 
l^^^appointed  to  infpedt  all  public  Bufinefs  ;  becaufe 

wn- 
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unneceflary  Things  are  fo  multiplied  in  great 
Cities,  and  run  out  to  fuch  Lengths,  that  the 
Body-Politic  fuffers  as  much  under  them,  as  the 
natural  Body  does  from  Redundancy  of  Hu¬ 
mours.  This  Evil  might,  in  part,  be  cured, 
by  proper  Examiners  of  Books ;  and  partly  by 
Judges  in  Courts  of  Law.  The  Examiners 
fhould  fift  all  Books  before  they  are  printed,  in 
order  to  feparate  the  good  Parts  from  the  bad, 
the  neceflary  from  the  unneceflary  ;  fo  that  the 
Public  fhould  have  only  the  Metal,  and  Authors 
retain  the  Drofs  for  themfelves. 

The  Judges  in  Court  might  reflrain  Law¬ 
yers  from  running  out  in  their  Pleadings,  and 
make  the  Council  fpeak  to  the  Point.  Or,  the 
Time  of  Pleading  might  be  regulated  on  both 
Sides,  by  the  Hour-Glafs ;  according  to  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  Cuftom.  To  con¬ 
vince  any  fenfible  Man  what  Necefiity  there  is 
for  fome  fuch  Regulation,  he  need  only  attend  a 
common  Court  of  Juftice,  fo  long  as  to  hear  two 
or  three  Witnefles  examined  ;  and  obferve  how 
many  pertinent  Queftions  are  afked. 

In  the  dilatory  Proceedings  of  Law  much 
Time  is  wafted,  the  Judge  tormented,  and  the 
Parties  run  to  unneceflary  Charges.  In  Opini¬ 
ons,  Settlements,  Contracts,  Agreements,  and 
other  public  Inftruments  of  Bufinefs ;  we  com¬ 
monly  find,  that  Preamble  and  Repetition  make 
three  Fourths  of  the  Whole. 

Sermons  and  Speeches  might  for  the  moft  Part  Concife- 
be  fhortened  to  great  Advantage.  Nothing  is  more  nefi re-  ^ 
irkfom  than  Prolixity  •,  nothing  more  tirefom  than  cd 

N  dif- 
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diflfufive  Authors,  or  loquacious  Orators,  dealing 
out  drowfy  Periods.  It  was  formerly  a  Cuftom 
in  Rujfia  to  chufe  him  for  their  Prieft,  who 
could  ofteneft,  in  one  Breath,  repeat  “  Hofpodi 
Pomiglio  ;**  i.  e.  “  Lord  have  Mercy  upon  us.** 
If  I  was  to  chufe  an  Orator,  he  fhould  neither 
fatigue  himfelf,  nor  his  Hearers,  by  holding  his 
Wind  too  long.  Concifenefs  is  a  Virtue.  Pro¬ 
lixity  confounds  the  Mind,  and  waftes  good  Time. 
Life  is  only  ftiort  to  Triflers.  Seneca  fays  well, 
“  Moft  Men  complain  that  Nature  has  made 
tc  Life  fliort ;  but  the  Truth  is,  we  do  not 
“  rightly  employ  our  Lives.  Riches  foon  va- 
“  nidi  in  fquandering  Hands ;  whilft  a  moderate 
il  Efbate  is  improved  by  Frugality.  Our  Lives 
<c  are  lengthened  by  being  well  filled  up :  and 
44  an  ufeful  Life  is  a  long  one.” 


V. 

Of  Tafte. 


Power  of 
Tafte. 


Tafte  in 
Children. 


''HO*  Tafte,  in  the  Abftract,  may  appear 
but  a  trivial  Thing  •,  yet  whoever  examines 
Hiftory  and  Mankind,  will  find  it  a  main 
Spring  of  Bufinefs  and  Adtion.  The  Regulation 
of  Tafte  might  prove  a  powerful  Engine,  in  the 
Hands  of  Governors,  to  bring  about  definable 
Ends;  and  render  a  People  induftrious,  virtuous, 
and  happy. 

Children  may  help  us  to  form  a  right  Judg¬ 
ment  of  Tafte.  We  fee  they  generally  delight 

in 
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in  Milk  and  Fruits,  which  Nature  fupplies  in 
Plenty :  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  there  is  a 
native  Agreeablenefs  in  fuch  Things.  Grown 
People  are  not  here  fuch  competent  Judges ; 
being  fo  debauched  by  Cuftom,  Faffiion,  and 
Fancy,  as  rather  to  efteem  Things  according  to 
acquired  Prejudice  and  Habit,  than  according  to 
natural  Goodnefs.  The  Scarcity  and  Price  of 
Things  often  make  us  defpife  what  Nature,  in 
Kindnefs,  has  marked  for  Good,  and  produced 
in  Abundance.  We  acquire  an  Averfion  to  How  de- 
Things  obtainable  with  Eafe,  or  fmall  Expence  ;  bauched* 
and  cultivate  a  Liking,  or  Fondnefs,  for  worfe, 
that  are  dear,  and  obtained  with  Difficulty. 

What  has  made  Tea  more  agreeable  than  Milk, 

but  the  Difference  of  Price ;  which  renders  the 

one  more  faffiionable  than  the  other?  Vegetable  By  Fancy. 

Productions  of  China ,  arid  the  Eaft,  tafte  finer 

for  the  long  Voyage  it  cofts  to  fetch  them.  Men 

generally  fancy  dear  Things  muft  be  good. 

Elegant  Tables  are  covered  with  Diffies,  to 
which  a  Man  muft  be  accuftomed,  before  he  can 
find  them  pleafing  ;  whilft  the  Farmer’s  Eating 
is  naturally  agreeable,  cheap,  and  neceffary.  If 
the  Experiment  be  made  with  a  Child,  before  his 
Tafte  is  debauched,  he  will  prefer  the  Farmer’s 
Diet  to  the  Nobleman’s.  The  Palate  of  the 
Rich  is  depraved  by  acquired  Habits,  and  Fa- 
fhions.  It  happens  in  Eating  and  Drinking,  as 
in  Drefs  and  Behaviour.  If  a  Prince  was  to  walk 
upon  Stilts,  his  Courtiers  would  follow  him  j 
and  maintain  the  Practice  to  be  genteel  and 
rational.  We  can  accommodate  ourfelves  to  the 

N  2  Ufe 
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Ufe  of  bad-tafted  Things,  and  troublefome  Ha¬ 
bits,  in  order  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  Vul¬ 
gar.  Cuftorn  turns  to  a  kind  of  Nature  ;  and 
makes  Things  pleafant,  that  at  firft  were  dif- 
agreeable. 

Tobacco  is  not  naturally  pleafing  *,  yet  whole 
Nations  are  fo  fond  of  it,  that  they  will  not  live 
without  it.  The  great  Perfian  King,  Abbas , 
once  attempted  to  wean  his  Subjects  from  the 
Ufe  of  it,  but  in  vain  •,  they  all  declaring  it,  was 
their  Comfort.  The  King,  upon  this,  invited 
fome  principal  Perfons  to  a  Collation  of  Tobacco  ; 
and  had  the  Pipes  filled  with  the  dried  Mun- 
dungus  of  Geefe  and  Cows  ;  pretending  it  to  be 
an  extraordinary  Sort  of  Tobacco,  fent  him  as 
a  Prefent.  The  Guefts  fmoaked  their  Pipes, 
praifed  the  Tobacco,  and  knew  not  the  Compo- 
fition  till  they  were  told. 

Appetite  The  Tafte  for  Things  that  are  naturally  dif- 

Difficulty  aoreeabIe>  tnay  pleafe  for  being  procured  with 
Difficulty.  We  flight  fallen  Fruit,  and  climb 
the  Tree  to  pluck  what  is  not  fo  ripe.  The  for¬ 
ward  Lady  difgufts  her  Admirer  •,  whilft  an  art¬ 
ful  Virgin,  affedting  Coynefs,  excites  the  Ap¬ 
petite  of  her  Lover,  and  fecures  her  Conqueft. 
Anna  Bullen  pradtiled  this  Art  with  Succefs ;  and 
could  never  have  obtained  her  Wifh,  by  beha¬ 
ving  with  lefs  Hauteur  to  Harry  the  Eighth. 
Affedted  Indifference  and  Reludtance,  payed 
her  Way  to  the  Crown.  The  inordinate  Effedts 
of  Love  are  no  where  greater  than  in  Italy ,  Spain, 
and  the  Eafi,  where  it  is  the  Pradtice  to  lock 
HP  the  Ladies ;  fo  that  Men  cannot  get  at  them 

without 
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without  Rifk :  but  the  Difficulty  heightens  the 
Relifh.  A  thoufand  Stratagems  are  ufed  to  take 
fuch  Forts  as  are  well  defended. 

Cunning  Merchants  keep  up  the  Price  of  their  And  Scar- 
Goods,  or  render  them  difficult  to  come  at,  in  Clty’ 
order  to  excite  the  Appetite  of  the  Buyer.  And 
we  need  only  make  a  Thing  cheap,  eafy  to  get, 
or  fhew  it  in  Plenty,  to  damp  the  Defire  for  it. 

Grocers  therefore  let  their  Boxes  ftand  open  to 
their  Servants ;  and  Vintners  make  their  Draw¬ 
ers  free  of  the  Cellar.  If  Champaign  were  a 
common  ‘Wine,  it  would  have  fewer  Admirers. 

Medals  are  coveted  for  their  Scarcity ;  Pidtures 
for  their  Rarity  •,  and  Books  for  being  hard  to 
come  at. 

But  there  is  a  great  Variety  of  Taftes  in  the  EfFeAs  of 
World  •,  and  this  Variety  keeps  Numbers  of  Peo-  Men’s  dif- 
ple  employed,  who  might  otherwife  remain  idle,  Taftes, 
or  hurt  Society.  We  are  apt  to  exclaim  againft 
bad  Tafte,  tho’  even  ourfelves,  our  Friends,  and 
Relations,  receive  Advantages  from  it.  Nature 
regulates  all  Things  wifely  ;  and  perhaps  more 
fuitably  to  the  State  of  Man,  than  we  fuperfici- 
ally  imagine.  If  all  Men  were  wife,  Society 
could  not  well  fubfift.  A  Mixture  of  prudent 
and  weak  People  hath  an  excellent  Effect.  Dif¬ 
ference  of  Tafte  makes  nothing  remain  ufelefs  in 
the  World.  All  forts  of  Arts,  Bufinefs,  Trades, 
and  Traffic  are  hence  promoted  and  no  one  fort  of 
Ware  lies  totally  negledted.  Some  have  a  Tafte  for 
Sweet,  others  tor  Bitter,  fome  for  Slight,  fome  for 
Srtong,  fome  for  Old,  fome  for  New,  &c.  whence  a 
Merchant  provided  with  Variety,  need  never  want  , 

N  3  Cuftomers. 
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Cuftomers.  “  If  there  were  no  Fool’s  Heads, 
“  no  Fool’s  Caps  would  be  fold.”  And  if  there 
was  no  bad  Tafte  in  the  World,  what  would  be¬ 
come  of  our  numerous  Authors,  Bookfellers,  and 
their  Families  ?  If  a  true  Tafte  for  Writing 
fhould  grow  into  Fafhion,  the  prefent  Tribe  of 
Poets  might  well  cry  out,  0  Sempra  !  O  Mores  ! 
If  good  Tafte  was  general,  what  would  become 
of  that  immenfe  Set  of  Bunglers  in  all  the  Pro- 
feflions  ? 

Effeds  of  Bad  Tafte  fuffers  nothing  to  ftagnate.  It  is  a 
bad  Tafte.  Comfort  in  Plenty,  and  a  Spur  to  Induftry  ;  it 
enlivens  Society,  and  promotes  the  Propagation  of 
the  Species.  If  all  Men  were  delicate,  many  a  young 
Lady  might,  like  Jeptha’s  Daughter,  bewail  her 
Virginity  :  but,  as  fome  Men  are  fond  of  Youth, 
others  of  Antiquity,  fome  of  Beauty,  others  of 
Money,  one  of  Black,  another  of  Fair,  &c.  here 
is  an  open  Market  for  Maids  and  Widows  of  all 
Sorts.  What  Numbers  would  go  without  Titles 
and  Honours,  if  they  had  a  true  Tafte  ?  Want 
of  Tafte  often  compenfates  for  want  of  Senfe. 
If  it  were  not  for  bad  Tafte,  how  fhould  we 
come  by  fuch  excellent  Schools,  Univerftties,  and 
Politicians,  as  Europe  abounds  with  ?  To  wifh 
for  an  Univerfality  of  good  Tafte,  is  wifhing 
the  Downfall  of  half  Mankind. 

Tafte  and  To  be  more  ferious  ;  till  the  Morals  of  Men  can 
fd°Wt"  b  k£  ^ar£^er  imProveck  it  may  afford  us  fome  Confo- 
IrnprovcT  lation  to  lee  Advantages  ariftng  from  Depravity  of 


Tafte-,  and  that  the  more  we  know  of  the  World, 
the  lefs  imperfedt  we  find  it  upon  the  Whole. 
Suitable  Provifion  is  made  for  Man,  let  him  adt 
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as  he  pleafes.  Even  our  Infirmities  are  provided 
againft.  And  this  may  difpofe  us  either  to  reft 
contented  with  Things  as  we  find  them  ;  or  fpur 
us  on  to  mend  our  Condition.  Doubtlefs,  every 
Man  who  finds  himfelf  capable,  in  what  Shape 
foever  it  be,  fhould  add  to  the  common  Stock  of 
Knowledge ;  and  lome  Way  or  other  promote 
the  public  Happinefs.  The  World  feems  put 
into  our  Hands,  as  Eden  was  into  the  Hands  of 
our  firft  Parents,  to  drefs,  cultivate,  and  im¬ 
prove  it. 


VI. 

Of  Friends  and  Enemies. 

NO  Virtue  is  more  frequently  mentioned,  Friends 
and  lefs  pracftifed,  than  Friendfhip.  Eve-  rarc* 
ry  Man  imagines  he  has  Friends ;  yet  every 
Man  may  here  find  himfelf  deceived.  What  we 
generally  call  Friendfhip  is  a  fpurious  Virtue, 
that  vanifhes  in  Time  of  Trial.  Adverfity  is  the 

Touchftone  of  Friendfhip.  King  ‘Tarquin  de¬ 
clared  it  owing  to  his  Misfortunes,  and  Ba- 
nifhment,  that  he  ever  difcovered  who  were  his 
Friends,  or  Enemies;  becaufe  he  could  then  no 
longer  oblige  them.  Such  Obfervations  have  o- 
pened  the  Eyes  of  others,  upon  finding  them- 
felves  defected  in  Misfortunes  by  thofe  they  e- 
fteemed  their  fafteft  Friends.  Aldus  Gellius  has 
preferved  to  us  an  elegant  Fable  of  Mjfp,  to  this 
Purpofe. 

N  4  «  A 
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c£  A  I, ark,  who  had  her  Neft  in  a  Corn-Field, 
44  going  to  feek  Food  for  her  Young,  charged 
44  them  to  obferve  carefully  what  they  fhould  fee 
44  or  hear,  in  her  Abfence;  and  give  her  an  Ac- 
4  4  cou  nt  of  it  at  her  Return.  Whilft  fhe  was  gone, 
44  they  over-heard  the  Owner  of  the  Field  order 
44  his  Son,  as  the  Corn  was  now  ripe,  to  defire 
44  their  Friends  to  afiift  in  reaping  the  next  Day. 
44  This  the  trembling  young -ones  related  to 
44  their  Mother  j  and  begged  her  to  look  out 
44  for  a  Place,  where  they  might  be  fecure. 
44  The  old  Lark  was  not  terrified  at  the  Account, 
44  but  bid  her  little  Brood  have  Patience  j  faying, 
44  if  the  Owner  trufted  to  his  Friends  only,  the 
44  Field  would  not  be  reaped  to-morrow.  The 
44  next  Day  fhe  left  them  again ;  with  the  fame 
44  Charge  as  before.  The  Owner  of  the  Field 
44  returned,  in  hopes  of  Reaping,  but  waited  the 
44  Arrival  of  his  Friends,  in  vain  ;  then  faid  to 
44  his  Son  :  I  perceive  our  Friends  are  unwil- 
44  ling  to  come  ;  go  therefore  to  our  Relations, 
44  and  pray  them  to  afiift  us  in  reaping  to-mor- 
44  row.  This  alfo  the  frighted  Young  related 
44  to  their  Mother,  who  again  bid  them  be  com- 
44  forted  j  for,  lays  fhe,  it  is  as  filly  to  truft  to 
44  Relations  as  Friends  ;  and  therefore  be  affu- 
44  red,  the  Corn  will  not  be  reaped  to-morrow. 
44  The  Lark  left  her  Brood  the  third  time.  The 
44  Owner  came  again,  and  finding  no  Relations 
44  appear,  faid  to  his  Son,  Thou  feed  that  in  Time 
44  of  Need,  a  Man  has  neither  Friends  nor  Re- 
&i  lations ;  therefore,  let  thee  and  I  take  each  of 
“  us  our  Sickle,  and  reap  to-morrow  by  our- 

44  felves. 
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“  felves.  This  the  young  Larks  related  to  their 
“  Mother;  who  then  cried.  Now  it  is  time  to 
“  move  off,  for  the  Corn  will  infallibly  be  reap- 
“  ed  to-morrow.  She,  therefore,  immediately 
<£  transferred  her  Brood  to  a  fafer  Place  ;  and  the 
“  Corn  was  reaped  accordingly.” 

But  tho*  we  arc  frequently  deceived  in  our  Friends  not 

Friendfhips,  we  fliould  not  ftretch  our  Sufpi-F  ?ede  . 

r  1  y->  ,  .  ...A  fpaired  of. 

cion  too  far,  and  turn  Prudence  into  Mnan- 

thropy,  like  Timon  of  Athens  ;  who  had  no  Con¬ 
fidence  but  in  Apemantus,  and  that  not  entire. 

For  as  they  once  dined  together,  Apemantus  hap¬ 
pening  to  fay  it  was  a  fatisfadtory  Meal  ;  'Timon 
replied,  “  It  would  have  been  more  fatisfadtory 
“  to  me,  if  you  had  not  partook  of  it.”  Ano¬ 
ther  Inftance  of  his  Hatred  to  Mankind  was  this, 
that  having  given  a  general  Invitation  to  th zAthe- 
mans ;  he  made  them  the  following  Speech.  “  I 
tc  have  a  Fig-Tree  in  my  Court-Yard,  whereon 
“  the  People  of  this  Place  are  accuftomed  to  hang 
“  themfelves  ;  but  being  determined  to  build  up- 
“  on  the  Spot  where  it  grows,  I  (hall  be  obliged 

to  cut  the  Tree  down:  I  therefore  give  this 
Ct  public  Notice,  that,  if  any  Man  has  a  mind 
4t  to  hang  himfeffy  he  may  make  ufe  of  the  Qp- 
“  portunity,  whilft  the  Tree  remains  fit  for  his 
“  Purpofe.” 

Such  outragious  Malevolence  muff:  be  carefully 
avoided,  and  Seneca's  Advice  be  followed,  in  chu¬ 
ffing  a  middleWay ,  betwixt  that  of  making  Friend- 
fhip  with  all  we  meet,  and  of  fufpedting  every 
Mortal.  It  is  as  great  a  Folly  to  believe  no  bo¬ 
dy,  as  every  body. 

Friendffiip 
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Friendfhip  is  often  confounded  with  Party  j 
whence  Men  frequently  join  in  Wickednefs,  in- 
flead  of  uniting  in  Virtue.  Let  a  Thing  be  ever 
fo  good,  it  becomes  bad  if  carried  too  far.  All 
the  Virtues  have  their  Limits,  which  fhould  never 
be  palled.  Genuine  Friendfhip  confifts  in  the 
clofe  Union  of  two  or  more  Perfons ;  who  in¬ 
wardly  love  one  another  ;  and  promote  each  o- 
thers  Welfare  as  their  own,  in  all  good  and  law¬ 
ful  Defigns  only  :  otherwife  the  Jundion  lofes 
the  Name  and  Nature  of  Friendfhip  •,  and  turns 
to  Combination  and  Confpiracy.  If  one  Man 
obliges  himfelf  to  defend  and  juftify  all  the  Adir 
ons  of  another,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad, 
right  or  wrong  ;  this  is  not  Virtue  or  Friendfhip 
but  Vice,  and  Villainy.  For,  there  can  be  no 
Friendfhip  but  betwixt  good  Men.  When  bad 
Men  unite  in  the  fame  Defires,  Fears,  Animofi- 
ties,  Endeavours,  and  Ends  ;  this  is  not  Friend¬ 
fhip,  but  Combination  or  Fadion.  It  is  a  grofs 
Error,  to  call  this  kind  of  Jundion  Friendfhip  ; 
and  arifes  from  the  ftrange  Propenfity  of  the  Vul¬ 
gar,  to  confound  Virtues  and  Vices.  The  com¬ 
mon  People  look  upon  Friendfhip  as  an  offenfive 
and  defenfive  Alliance,  on  all  Occafions,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent.  When  a  Drunkard,  a  Rob¬ 
ber,  an  Adulterer,  &c.  is  accufed  ;  thefe  vulgar 
Wretches  think  it  their  Duty  to  defend,  or  bring 
off  their  Friends  *,  and  cenfure  thofe  who  will  not 
endeavour  to  blanch  and  conceal  fuch  Enormities. 
But,  if  this  be  Friendfhip,  the  Patronizing  of 
Thieves  and  Robbers  is  Virtue.  According  to 
thefe  bad  Principles,  the  famous  Cartouche  was  a 

Hero, 
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Hero,  who  differed  the  fevered;  Penalties,  for  fome 
Years,  without  betraying  his  Gang ;  thinking 
the  Law  of  Friendfhip  required  this  obftinate 
Behaviour.  Yet  many  among  the  Vulgar  ad¬ 
mired  and  praifed  this  fturdy  Refolution,  as  a 
Sign  of  true  Courage  and  Friendfhip. 

Daily  Experience  fnews,  that  few  Men  diflin- 
guifh  betwixt  Friendfhip  and  Confpiracy.  Even 
Philofophers,  and  the  Learned,  have  been  guilty 
of  this  Error.  Chilon ,  one  of  the  feven  wife 
Greeks ,  once  doubted  how  to  behave  as  a  Judge, 
in  an  unjuft  Caufe  of  his  Friend.  On  the  one 
Side,  heconfidered  the  Tranfgreffion  of  the  Law; 
and  on  the  other,  the  Tranfgreffion  of  Friend¬ 
fhip  ;  fo  that  he  took  the  Medium  betwixt  the 
two ;  patTed  Sentence  upon  his  guilty  Friend,  but 
prevailed  upon  the  Affeffors  to  acquit  him  ;  and 
fancied'  he  thereby  fulfilled  the  Duty  both  of  a 
Judge  and  Friend.  Thus  the  Philofopher  facri- 
ficed  his  Chara&er  of  Honefty,  to  a  Life  Idea  of 
Friendfnip :  for,  to  judge  contrary  to  Law,  or 
perfuade  others  to  do  fo,  is  the  fame  Thing,  as 
to  the  Fad: ;  tho*  indeed,  the  latter  is  the  greater 
Crime,  becaufe  it  adds  Cunning  to  Injuflice.  An 
honed  Man  will  not  regard  the  Perfon  of  his 
Friend,  when  appointed  his  Judge.  Yet  many 
great  Men  befides  Chilon ,  have  given  into  this 
Error  ;  as  appears,  among  numerous  Inftances, 
from  the  Explanation  of  Gdlius ,  upon  this  very 
Procedure  of  Chilon:  for  Gsllius  thinks,  that  the 
Philofopher  here  took  an  excellent  middle  Way  ; 
“  fo  as  to  reftrain  two  violent  Pafiions  within 
“  due  Bounds.”  We  likewife  fee,  that  Cicero 
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himfelf  was  guilty  of  an  Error,  in  declaring  that 
“  a  Man  fhould  not  refufe  to  fuffer  a  fmall  Dif- 
“  grace,  in  order  to  procure  a  great  Advantage 
te  to  his  Friend.”  Tenuis  vel  turpitudo,  vel  infa- 
mia ,  fubeunda  eft  j  ft  ed  re  magna  Utilitas  Amico 
queer  i  pot  eft. 

The  Friendfhip  of  Cains  Bloftus  to  Tiberius 
Gracchus ,  deferves  the  Name  of  Treachery,  ra¬ 
ther  than  Friendfhip :  upon  being  afked  what 
he  would  do  for  his  Friend,  he  anfwered,  “  Eve- 
“  ry  Thing.”  “  How,  every  Thing,”  fays 
L<elius :  “  fuppofe  your  Friend  fhould  bid  you 
“  fire  a  Temple  ?”  “  That,”  replied  Bloftus , 
<c  my  Friend  would  never  defire.”  “  But  fup- 
tl  pofe  he  fhould,”  rejoined  Leelius.  “  Why 
“  then”  faid  Bloftus ,  “  I  would  do  it.” 

The  great  Pericles  judged  morefenfibly  ;  when 
being  defired  by  his  Friend  to  give  a  falfe  Tefti- 
mony  in  his  Favour,  anfwered,  ct  A  Man  fhould 
41  oblige  his  Friend  in  every  Thing  but  Wicked- 
“  nefs.”  Whence  appears  the  Folly  of  thofe 
who  are  ready  to  facrifice  even  their  Souls  to 
their  Friends ;  as  in  the  Fafhion  of  Duelling  by 
Proxy.  The  great  Poet  Simonides  once  requefled 
fomething  unjuft  from  Themiftocles ,  whofe  Friend- 
fhip  he  relied  on  •,  but  Themiftocles  replied,  “  If 
“  you  fhould  offend  againft  the  Rules  of  Po- 
“  etry,  you  would  be  no  good  Poet ;  and  if  I 
“  fhould  offend  againft  the  Laws,  I  can  be  no 
“  good  Governor.”  Rutilius  Rufus  was  upbraid¬ 
ed  by  his  Friend  in  thefe  Words,  “  What  figni- 
“  fies  your  Friendfhip  to  me,  when  you  will  not 
“  do  what  I  requeft  ?”  Rufus  anfwered  ;  “  And 
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“  pray,  where  is  the  Good  of  your  Friendfhip  to 
44  me,  when  you  afk  a  Thing  which  I  dare  not 
44  do  ?”  Cicero’s  Rule  of  Friendfhip  is  right : 

44  not  to  afk  any  Thing  unjuft;  nor  to  do  it  if 
44  afked.”  H<ec  prima  Lex  in  Amicitia  fancia - 
tur ,  ut  neque  rogemus  res  turpes ,  nec  faciamus 
rogati. 

It  is  neceffary  to  procure  Friends ;  but  more  Efficacy  of 
neceffary  to  reconcile  ourfelves  with  Enemies,  J™dsan<i 
As  Hatred  has  a  ftronger  and  quicker  Effect  than '  nemies* 
Friendfhip ;  one  Enemy  may  do  us  more  Hurt, 
than  ten  Friends  can  do  us  Good.  And  hence 
the  common  Saying  isjuftified  ;  44  One  Enemy 
44  is  too  much  ;  and  a  hundred  Friends  too  little.” 

My  Enemy  may  burn  my  Houfe  in  an  Hour  ; 
and  my  Friends  not  build  it  up  in  a  Year.  A 
Character  is  eafily  loft,  but  not  eafily  recovered. 

Befides,  true  Friendfhip  is  rarer  than  perfect 
Hatred.  A  Damon  and  Pythias ,  a  Scipio  and 
Ldelius ,  are  hard  to  be  met  with  :  the  World 
affords  but  few  Examples  of  fuch  perfed  Friend¬ 
fhip.  Friends,  in  Times  of  Trial,  wriggle,  draw 
back,  hefitate,  and  fall  off;  and  we  have  Pro¬ 
verbs  enow  to  that  Purpofe.  But  not  to  mention 
malked  Friendfhips,  of  which  Hiftory,  and  daily  be 
Experience,  fupply  innumerable  Inftances ;  wedefpifed. 
may  obferve  that  Hatred  and  Enmity  are  ferious, 
earneft,  and  conftant  Things ;  which  never  fail 
in  the  Will,  when  our  Enemy  has  Power  to  hurt. 

It  is  miferable  to  live  without  Friends ;  but  unfafe 
and  dangerous  to  live  among  Enemies.  If  my 
Friend  die,  I  am  grieved  :  if  my  Enemy  die,  I 
am  freed  from  a  threatened  Danger.  Moft  of  my 

Friends 
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Friends  do  me  neither  Good  nor  Harm  ;  but  the 
leafl  of  my  Enemies  may  hurt  me.  All  Men  are 
able  to  do  Mifchief.  It  is  therefore  wrong  to 
trull  entirely  to  Friends;  and  fay,  “  tho’  we  have 
<s  fome  Enemies,  yet  we  nave  good  Friends.’* 
It  might  be  much  fafer  to  have  neither  Friends 
nor  Enemies.  It  is  more  prudent  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  a  little  Enemy,  than  to  procure  a 
mighty  Friend.  Let  an  Enemy  be  ever  fo  puny, 
he  has  a  Sting.  Befides,  we  are  not  fo  much 
to  regard  what  a  Man  is,  as  what  he  may  be. 
Experience  fhews,  that  many,  whofe  Malice  was 
defpifed,  have  made  themfelves  felt,  when  Op¬ 
portunity  offered.  A  defpifed  Enemy  is  not 
conquered.  And  as  we  fee  in  Romances,  that  a 
Cat  is  fometimes  changed  into  a  furious  Knight ; 
and  a  Foundling  into  a  Prince’s  Son  ;  fo  we  daily 
find,  in  Reality,  great  and  unexpe&ed  Tranf- 
formations  of  Men  :  whence  it  is  advifeable,  to 
look  even  upon  the  meaneft  Perfon,  as  one  whofe 
Help  we  may  want  fome  time  or  other.  I  have 
formerly  defpifed  an  Enemy,  thinking  it  out 
of  his  Power  to  hurt  me;  but  have  found  him 
grow  over  my  Head,  and  render  my  Life  uneafy. 
I  now  run  into  the  other  Extreme  ;  my  Precau¬ 
tion  being  fo  great,  that  I  am  ready  to  make  every 
Horfe  a  Bow ;  becaufe  Hiftory  informs  me,  a 
Horfe  was  once  made  a  Conful.  This  Fear,  I 
own,  may  be  carried  too  far  ;  but  when  a  Man 
has  been  burnt,  he  dreads  the  Sufpicion  of  Fire, 
He  who  has  broke  his  Head  againft  a  low  Door, 
is  apt  to  Hoop,  when  he  enters  a  high  one. 


If 
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If  an  Enemy  cannot  be  brought  to  Terms  ; 
we  Ihould,  at  leaft,  give  him  no  freih  Provoca¬ 
tion  ;  for  thus,  tho*  he  is  not  difarmed,  his 
Rage  may  be  lefiened,  if  we  Ihould  fall  under 
his  Lafh.  But  we  mud  not  carry  the  Matter  fo 
far  as  the  Nobleman  mentioned  by  Selden .  This 
Nobleman  being  once  inftrudted  by  his  Tutor, 
how  to  procure  good  Treatment,  in  cafe  of  fall¬ 
ing  into  his  Enemy’s  Hands:  The  Pupil  anfvvered, 

“•  I  have  conftantly  followed  your  Rule,  even  as 
44  to  the  Devil  himfelf ;  and  therefore  hope  that 
44  his  infernal  Majefty  will  treat  me  with  Civility,, 

44  if  I  go  to  his  Court.” 

Socrates  once  hearing  Cleomenes  praifed  for  To  be 
faying,  44  it  was  the  Duty  of  a  Prince  to  reward  prudently 
4‘  his  Friends,  and  diftrefs  his  Enemies;”  re_  treated* 
plied,  It  might  have  been  better  if  Cleomenes  had 
taught,  that  44  we  Ihould  do  good  to  our  Friends, 

44  and  be  reconciled  to  our  Enemies.”  The  bit- 
tereft  Enemy  may  be  difarmed  by  Civility, 
and  Patience.  The  great  Pericles  being  once 
reviled  by  a  Citizen,  who  continued  his  foul 
Language  till  Evening  ;  Pericles  ordered  him  to 
be  lighted  Home,  becaufe  it  was  dark.  Chryfep- 
fusy  when  reproached  by  a  noted  Reviler,  laid, 

44  Friend,  I  praife  thy  Refolution,  in  thus  con- 
44  tinuing  to  fupport  thy  Character.”  44  Do 
44  good  to  thy  Friend,  ”  fays  the  wife  CleobuluSy 
<c  for  that  will  increafe  his  Friendfhip  ;  and  do 
44  Good  to  thy  Enemy,  for  that  will  leffen  his 
44  Hatred.”  An  intelligent  Commander  fights 
refolutely  againft  the  Enemy  ;  but  takes  Care  to 
have  it  known,  he  fights  out  of  Duty,  not  per- 
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fonal  Enmity  •,  and  therefore,  if  he  falls  into  the 
Enemy’s  Hands,  he  is  not  treated  as  a  Murderer, 
but  as  a  Prifoner  of  War  ;  who  hath  done  no 
more  than  his  Poft  and  Profelfion  required.  In 
the  taking  of  Towns,  ndt  only  Soldiers,  but 
Women  and  Children,  have  been  put  to  the  Sword ; 
when  the  Enemy  had  been  infulted  and  enraged, 
during  the  Siege :  whereas  the  Conquerors  would 
have  been  contented  with  fubduing  the  Place, 
if  the  Conquered  had  been  prudent  enough  to  ufe 
only  the  Weapons  of  War,  and  not  the  Tongue. 
To  this  purpofe  Plutarch  makes  a  prudent  Re¬ 
flection,  in  the  Example  of  one  Euthymus ,  whom 
the  Enemy  would  have  fpared,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  his  Reviling  ;  but  his  calling  the  Corinthians 
effeminate,  cofl  him  his  Life. 

Sarcafm.  We  find  this  Rule  no  where  lefs  obferved  than 
at  the  Bar  *,  where  a  Pleader  feldom  confines 
himfelf  to  the  lupporting  of  his  Caufe,  without 
launching  into  perfonal  Reflection  and  Infult : 
by  which  Procedure  a  good  Caufe  is  often  made 
bad  ;  and  the  infulted  Lawyer,  who  before 
was  only  an  Enemy  to  the  Caufe,  becomes  an  . 
Enemy  to  its  Defender.  If  Cicero ,  in  de¬ 
fending  himfelf  and  the  Republic,  againft  An¬ 
thony,  had  dropt  InveCtive  ■,  or  not  fwelled  his 
Harangues  with' perfonal  Abufe,  and  bitter  Sar¬ 
cafm  ;  it  is  probable  the  End  of  the  Orator  would 
not  have  proved  fo  tragical.  The  fame  may  be 
laid  of  numberlefs  others,  who  enrage  their  E- 
nemy,  and  treat  his  Foible--  and  Failings  with 
extreme  Contempt  ^  not  confidering  that  one 
Angle  Circumftaqce  may  deliver  them  a  Prey  to 

their 
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their  Enemy.  Cicero  flighted  his  Enemy,  who 
in  a  fhort  Time  got  the  Afcendency  over  him. 

He  trufted  to  numerous  Friends,  wherein  he  was 
greatly  deceived  j  for  the  Friendfhip  of  fo  many 
noble  Perfonages,  with  which  he  was  intrenched, 
proved  unable  to  defend  him  againft  the  Refent* 
ment  of  a  Angle  Enemy. 


VIE 

Of  the  Caufes  of  Friendfhip  and 

Hatred. 

IT  is  common  to  wonder  at  Diflentions  among  similarity 
Brothers.  Men  ufually  imagine  a  find  Bond  not  always 
of  Union  Ihould  arife  from  Similarity  of  Tern-  J 
per  *,  and  are  therefore  furprized  to  find  Difcord,  tion. 
Animofity,  and  Hatred,  prevail  among  near 
Relations.  But  various  ufeful  Remarks  may  be 
made  upon  Man,  by  fetting  common  Opinions 
afide,  and  confulting  Experience.  We  find,  in 
Fad,  that  Diflimilarity  of  Tempers,  Studies, 
and  Purfuits,  frequently  cements  Friendfhip  *, 
and  that  Samenefs  of  Inclination  frequently  weak¬ 
ens  or  deftroys  it. 

When  a  fedate  Temper  meets  with  a  brifkjnMan 
one  •,  a  paflionate  Man  with  a  quiet  Woman  ;  an  and  Wife, 
extravagant  Husband  with  a  frugal  Wife,  &c. 
the  Bond  of  Union  is  rather  ftrengthened  than 
relaxed.  And  hence  the  ancient  Poets  illicitely  cou¬ 
pled  the  delicate  Venus  with  the  boiflerous  Mars. 

O  The 
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The  JMildnefs  of  Socrates  and  the  Tartnefs  of 
Xantippe ,  made  an  excellent  Mixture:  for  altho* 
their  Matrimonial  Happinefs  was  clouded  ;  yet, 
neither  Party  had  any  Inclination  to  feparate. 
Socrates's  Imprifonment  and  Death  demonftrate 
that  this  Pair  perfectly  loved  each  other.  Many 
a  Man  burns  for  a  Lady  ;  but  when  her  Love 
grows  hot  to  him,  his  grows  cold  to  her,  and 
fo  alternately  ;  the  Ice  of  the  one  kindling  the 
Fire  of  the  other.  This  Leffon  Lovers  are  per¬ 
fect  in.  And  hence  it  appears,  that  oppofite 
Tempers  may  excite  and  preferve  Efteem  ;  and 
fimilar  Tempers  banifh  and  exdnguilh  Love. 

That  common  Studies  do  not,  of  themfelves, 
maintain  Friendship,  appears  by  numerous  In- 
ftances.  Sejus ,  a  learned  Man,  hated  Caius ,  for 
nothing  but  his  Learning  •,  and  as  foon  as  the 
latter  ceafed  to  ftudy,  the  former  ceafed  to  hate 
him.  The  Enmity  betwixt  5 Vitus  and  Sempronius 
was  owing  to  their  common  Studies  :  they  were 
both  Divines  *,  but  when  one  of  them  laid  afide 
Divinity,  they  prefently  became  reconciled. 

People  will  defpife  their  own  Virtues,  andcen- 
fure  their  own  Vices,  in  others.  No  body  laughs 
at  the  Folly  of  another,  fo  much  as  a  Fool ;  no 
Man  believes  another  fo  little,  as  a. Liar;  no 
People  cenfure  the  Talkative  more,  than  great 
Talkers.  Mifers  daily  condemn  Covetoufnefs ; 
and  Squanderers  rail  at  Extravagance,  in  others. 
If  one  young  Lady  calls  the  Chaftity  of  another  in 
Quell  ion,  fhe  gives  Sufpicion  of  herfelf. 

It  may  be  alledged,  that  this  Diflike  does  not 
arife  from  Similarity  of  Inclination,  but  from 
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Envy  and  Jealoufy  ;  and  that  one  Mifer  hates 
another,  one  Lady  of  Pleafure  another,  only  for 
interfering  in  Bufinefs.  But  fuch  Caufes,  by  no 
means,  folve  the  Paradox :  for  the  Hatred  we 
fpeak  of,  not  only  reigns  among  People  that  are 
near,  or  prefent ;  but  even  extends  to  a  Diftance. 

How  can  a  Mifer  in  London  interfere  with-a  Mifer 
in  Paris  ;  a  Courtifane  at  Paris  with  another  at 
Venice  yet  they  will  hate  and  defpife  each 
other?  The  Envy  of  a  Potter  in  Europe  will 
-ftretch  to  an  unknown  Potter  in  China, 

There  are  fome  Phenomena  of  Men,  which  Strange- 
it  is  hard  to  affign  adequate  Caufes  for  ;  and  par-  ^ 
ticularly  why  a  frugal  Perfon  fhould  cenfure  Fru¬ 
gality  in  another;  why  one  Pedant  fhould  hate 
another,  one  Drunkard,  one  Liar,  &c.  con¬ 
demn  another  ;  when  nq  clafhing  of  Intereft  can 
be  pretended.  The  Strangenefs  of  Man  fhews 
itfelf  in  many  Inftances.  On  every  Occafion,  he 
defpifes  his  own  good  Qualities,  and  condemns 
his  bad,  if  they  appear  in  others.  This,  indeed, 
is  a  Paradox.  However,  it  is  certain,  that  Dif¬ 
ferences  and  Quarrels  may  arife  from  Similarity  of 
Affettions  ;  and  that  a  Man  may  hate  and  defpife 
another,  for  the  very  Vices  and  Virtues,  which 
himfelf  pofTeffes. 

It  might  indeed  feem  as  if  Men  looked  upon 
their  own  Virtues  and  Vices,  as  their  Property 
or  Pofifefllon  •,  and  could  not  bear  to  fee  that 
Property  transferred  upon  others ;  from  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  Poffefiion  of  which,  they  imagine 
themfelves  entitled  to  Fame  and  Charatter,  either 
good  or  bad.  And  in  this  View,  jealoufy,  Envy, 
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and  Hatred  may  be  ufed  as  paultry  Weapons,  to 
keep  off  Invaders:  whilft  Self-Love  makes  the 
Vicious  hug  even  their  Vices,  as  their  Means  of 
rifing  to  infamous  Reputation.  .  But  this  does  no 
Honour  to  human  Nature  :  and  whatever  debafes 
the  Species  ought,  if  poflible,  to  be  checked,  re¬ 
formed,  or  abol iflied. 

A  Litter  to  a  timorous  young  Lady. 

1  A  K  E  my  Word  for  it,  Madam,  there  is 


JL  no  Beaft  fo  fierce,  no  Man  fo  couragious, 
but  may  meet  with  his  Tamer.  Nay,  the  high- 
eft  ipirited  and  moft  tyrannical,  both  among 
Brutes  and  Men,  frequently  fubmit  and  cringe 
to  the  lowed:  and  weakeft  of  Animals  •,  as  if 
Nature  defigned  to  (hew  us,  how  vain  it  is  for 
Man  to  pride  himfelf  in  his  Strength,  byfubjedt- 
ing  Tyranny  and  Pride  to  Humility  and  Meek- 
irefs ;  and  giving  the  weaker  Creatures  Dominion 
over  the  ftronger.  The  Lion  reigns  Monarch 
of  the  Foreft,  and  ftrikes  Terror  into  the  fierceft 
Animals;  yet  drops  his  Creft,  and  runs  at  the 
Sight  of  a  Moui'e.  The  great  Conquerors,  who 
made  the  World  tremble,  have  been  commonly 
quelled  by  their  Wives.  Hercules  was  governed, 
like  a  Child,  by  Ompbale.  Sampfon  was  a  Slave 
to  Delilah.  The  magnanimous  Achilles  wept  for 
Ids  fair  Brifeis.  And  Hiftory,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  abounds  with  Examples  to  the  fame 
Purpofe. 

m  our  own  Times,  an  Englijh  General,  who, 
his  Valour  and  Conduift,  brought  the  greateft 
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Kingdom  of  Europe  to  the  Brink  of  Deftrudion, 
was  fo  governed  by  his  Wife,  that  almoft  as 
many  Satyrs  have  been  publiffied  upon  his  do- 
meftic  Tamenefs,  as'  Panegyrics  upon  his  Cou¬ 
rage  in  the  Field.  The  Character  is  general ; 
and  fhews  itfelf  in  whole  Nations. 

What  People  have  more  Bravery  without 
Doors,  and  more  Timidity  in  their  Houfes,  than 
the  Englijh  ?  Their  Audacity  is  fo  great,  as  to 
affront  Danger,  Difficulty,  Government,  Laws, 
Puniffiment.  Englijhmen  turn  their  Backs  upon 
nothing  ;  and  frequently  hang  or  drown,  ftab  or 
ffioot  themfelves.  But  tho’  no  Reafon  or  Duty, 
no  Law  or  Religion,  can  refttain  this  Fero¬ 
city  *,  yet  a  Woman  can  wind  them,  like  a 
Thread,  about  her  ;  and  lead  them  with  a  fingle 
Hair.  The  ftubborn  Metal  that  will  not  yield 
to  the  Fire  and  Hammer,  is  prefently  foftned  by 
its  proper  Flux,  and  rendered  malleable.  Hence, 
if  inftead  of  penal  Laws,  Engli/hmen  were  threa¬ 
tened  with  the  Refentment  of  their  Wives,  it 
might  poffibly  have  a  greater  Effed  upon  them, 
than  their  numerous  Statutes,  made  and  provi¬ 
ded,  to  keep  them  within  the  Limits  of  Rea¬ 
fon.  For,  thefe  Lions  of  Men  are  as  tame  as 
Lambs  before  their  angry  Wives. 

The  Italians  are  fubmiffive  abroad  *,  but  Ty¬ 
rants  in  their  own  Houfes.  They  ftoop  and 
cringe  to  Strangers  ;  but  brave  it  in  their  Familks. 
An  Italian  Apartment  is  an  Eaffern  Seraglio  in 
Miniature  ;  where  the  Wife  fees  the  Face  of  no 
Stranger,  without  Permiffion. 

O  3  Con- 
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Contentious  Men  commonly  make  peaceable 
Hufbands  ;  and  quarrellome  Hufbands  peaceable 
Subjects.  A  Coward  in  the  Street  makes  a  blu- 
ftering  Hero  in  his  own  Parlour  ;  vvhilft  he,  who, 
at  his  Wife’s  Command,  will  tend  the  Nurfery, 
is  not  to  be  joked  with  abroad. 

And  now,  dear  Madam,  I  hope  you  will  fee, 
that  your  Dread  of  the  General  is  groundlefs ; 
and  are  ready  to  make  good  your  Engagement 
with  him.  The  Accounts  you  have  heard  of  his 
gallant  Behaviour  in  the  Field,  inftead  of  ftriking 
you  with  Terror,  and  fetting  you  againft  him, 
fhould  make  you  chufe  him  :  for  there  is  Reafon 
to  expedl  he  will  prove  as  tender  a  Hufband,  as  he 
is  a  brave  Officer.  I  knew  a  Serjeant,  reputed 
one  of  the  bolded  Fellows  in  the  Garrifon  where 
he  ferved  ;  yet  made  a  tame,  good-natured  Muf. 
band.  His  Widow  afterwards  married  a  Smith, 
who  has  patiently  taken  more  than  one  Box  on 
the  Ear  from  his  Neighbours  *,  but  gives  his- 
Wife  no  Quarter  :  fo  that  I  queftion  whether  he 
has  not  bellowed  more  Blows  upon  her,  than  he 
has  lately  done  upon  his  Anvil. 

I  do  not  bind  myfelf  for  the  General’s  Be¬ 
haviour  :  but  this  I  am  fure  of,  that  your  Ap- 
prehenfion  of  him  is  groundlefs ;  and  that  his 
being  a  good  Officer  can  never  excufe  your  break*5 
ing  your  Word  with  him, 
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VIII. 

Of  Union  and  Difcord. 

IT  is  a  general  Opinion  that  nothing  promotes  The  Ad- 
Happinefs,  or  eftablifhes  human  Affairs,  fo 
much  as  Concord  ;  which,  like  Cement  in  a 
Building,  fallens  all  Things  together,  both  in 
public  and  private  Societies.  The  ancient  Poets 
reckoned  Difcord  among  the  infernal  Deities  •,  but 
Temples  were  eredted  to  the  Honour  of  Concord. 

Parva  Res  Concordia  crefcunt ,  is  the  Motto  of 

•  1' 

fome  Republics :  and  we  juftly  pray  for  Unity, 

Peace,  and  Concord ;  on  account  of  the  noble 
Effects  they  produce.  It  might  pafs  for  Wick^ 
ednefs  to  plead  in  Favour  of  Difcord ;  and  I 
would,  by  no  means,  be  fuppofed  of  Council  in 
fo  bad  a  Caufe.  I  only  beg  leave  to  mention 
fome  Effedls  of  Concord  and  Difcord,  from 
whence  others  may  judge  of  their  real  Ufe  to 
Mankind. 

Whoever  examines  Ecclefiaflical  and  Civil  Its  Difad- 
Hiftory,  or  confults  Experience,  will  find  bad  vauta&es- 
Effects  proceeding  from  Quiet,  and  Union  ; 
and  good  ones  from  Debate,  and  Contention, 

In  the  middle  Age,  Peace  reigned  in  the  Chri- 
ftian  Church ;  but  at  the  fame  time  Igno¬ 
rance  prevailed,  and  fpread  thro*  the  People  like 
a  Gangrene.  The  Church  was  then  unanimous 
in  Sentiment ;  and  no  Man  took  upon  him  to 
enquire  after  Truth.  The  Light  of  Nature  was 
rejected.  What  the  Popes  ordered  to  be  believed 
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was  implicitly  received,  without  examining. 
Orthodoxy  then  fignified,  the  renouncing  of 
Senfe  and  Reafon.  Perfons  of  the  firfl  Quality 
could  feldom  write  their  own  Names ;  but  were 
contented  to  fet  their  Marks.  Even  Carolus 

x 

Magnus ,  who  had  great  mental  Abilities,  never 
learned  to  write  j  and  his  Son,  Ludovicus  Pius , 
having  Occafion  to  fign  an  Inftrument  of  Con- 
fcquenCe,  in  the  Prefence  of  leveral  Bifhops,  was 
obliged  to  fend  for  Pen  and  Ink  from  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  ;  there  being  no  fuch  Thing  in  the  Palace. 
Even  the  Prelates  of  thofe  Times  were  grofsly  ig- 
norant,  A  Bifhop  frequently  figned  for  his  Brother 
Bifhop,  who  could  not  write-,  and  it  was  reckoned 
great  Learning,  to  recite  the  Official  by  Heart. 

Such  was  the  State  of  Things  in  the  peaceable 
Times  of  the  Church :  but  when  this  Reign  of 
Union  ended,  Strife  and  Conteft  fucceeded  ; 
which  fanned  up  fome  Sparks  of  Knowledge,  that 
had  long  lain  buried  in  the  Allies  of  Quiet.  It 
now  blew  a  Storm,  which,  tho’  it  threw  all 
Things  into  Confufion,  difpelled  the  Miff  of  Igno¬ 
rance,  and  opened  Men’s  Underftandings.  If 
we  compare  the  preceding  peaceable  Reign  with 
thofe  tumultuary  Times  that  fucceeded,  we  fliall 
judge  it  more  ufeful  to  live  like  Men  at  Variance, 
than  like  tame  Brutes  in  Unity. 

Advan-  In  Civil  Affairs,  fuch  good  Effedts  have  been 
S^fbund  from  Difcord,  that  fome  Princes  made 
Govern-  Divide  ei  impera  their  Motto.  Intelligent  Rulers 
ment.  have  often  fo wn  the  Seeds  of  Difcord  in  their 
Council,  and  fometimes  among  the  People  ;  and 
Party  has  thus  been  checked  by  Party,  Govern- 
*  rpen:) 
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ment  fecured,  Confpiracies  difeovered,  and  Pro- 
ifperity  promoted. 

Under  the  ancient  Roman  Republic,  the  Peo¬ 
ple  indeed  buffered  many  Misfortunes,  whilft 
Difcord  reigned  among  the  principal  Governors; 
but  they  felt  greater  Hardships  when  Peace 
and  Unity  prevailed.  The  Civil  Wars  were 
.ended  bv  the  Triumvirate  •,  but  upon  this  fol¬ 
lowed  Banifhments,  Murders,  Licentioufnels, 
Corruption,  and  the  Ruin  of  the  Republic  *,  fo 
that  thet Triumvirate,  tho’  called  the  Bulwark  of 
the  Commonwealth,  feems  rather  eroded  for  its 
Peflrudion.  And  numerous  Inffances  might  be 
produced  to  the  fame  Purpofe. 

In  ceconomical  Affairs,  and  the  Condud  of  ^nd  CEco- 
Families,  we  frequently  find  no  better  Effedsnomy. 
bf  Unity.  Petronius  cries  out,  Male  eveniat 
/. Edilibus ,  qui  cum  PiJlGribus  colludunt  :  ferva  me, 

£?  fervabo  te  it  a  quo  Populus  minutus  laborat. 

Who  was  a  better  CEconomift  than  the  elder 
Cato  ?  But  he  grew  fo  alarmed  at  the  Peace  and 
Quietnefs  that  reigned  among  his  Servants,  as 
to  think  his  Family  in  Danger,  becaufe  they 
were  all  of  one  Mind.  Many  have  taken  this 
Hint ;  and  prevented  Combinations,  Cabals  and 
Mifcniefs,  projeded  againft  Families.  When  pru¬ 
dent  Gentlemen  obierve  Differences  arife  betwixt 
their  Stewards  and  Tenants,  they  will  prevent 
Matters  from  coming  to  Extremities ;  but  rather 
moderate,  than  determine  the  Difputes.  Open 
War  would  here  be  incommodious,  and  perfed 
Harmony  hurtful.  It  is  every  Mailer’s  Duty 
to  preferve  Peace  in  his  Family  •,  yet  Expe¬ 
rience 
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rience  fhews,  it  is  not  amifs  to  keep  up  fome 
little  Jealoufies  among  Servants ;  as  Means  to' 
come  at  the  Truth.  A  Judge  may  draw  right 
Information  from  the  Wrangling  of  the  Lawyers. 

Objections  I  am  not  pleading  the  Caufe  of  Vice,  or  dif- 
fuading  from  Virtue.  I  acknowledge  that  Peace 
and  Union  ought  to  be  recommended  •,  fo  far  as 
they  tend  to  promote  Happinefs.  But  as  molt 
Men  are  prone  to  Evil ;  Peace  and  Concord  are 
not  of  fuch  great  and  general  Ufe,  as  thofe  may 
imagine,  who  take  Mankind,  not  for  what  they 
are,  but  for  what  they  fhould  be.  We  muft  not 
defire  Mankind  to  poflefs  any  Thing  permanently, 
but  what  may  be  of  permanent  Ufe  to  them. 

Peace  and  Unity  are  not  Things  to  be  wifhed 
among  Cheats  and  Robbers.  All  Societies  of  bad 
Men  are  Gangs  of  Confpirators.  If  Men  could 
be  truly  united  to  a  good  End,  or  the  Promotion 
of  general  Happinefs,  nothing  is  more  devoutly 
to  be  wifhed  than  Union.  But,  taking  Men  as 
they  are,  much  lefs  Mifchief  happens  to  the 
World  from  Difcord,  than  if  all  Mankind 
fhould  join  in  Vice  and  Wickednefs. 

The  Law  indulgently  fuppofes  every  Man  ho- 
neft,  till  the  contrary  is  proved  j  but  Experience 
&?ews,  that  Men  fhould  be  fuppofed  difhoneft, 
till  the  contrary  appears.  Difagreement  may 
fometimes  prove  more  advantagious  to  Man¬ 
kind,  than  Agreement.  Perhaps  Union  as  often 
promotes  Folly  and  Wickednefs ;  as  Difcord  pre* 
vents  Ignorance  and  Vice, 
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IX. 

Of  conferring  Favours. 

BENEFITS  conferred  may  be  equally  The  Man- 
great,  yet  produce  different  Effects.  The  ner°f  . 
Manner  of  conferring  will  often  render  a  fmall 
Prefent  more  acceptable  than  a  large  one.  A 
ready  Hand  is  more  pleating  than  a  lull  one.  A 
forced  Favour  lofes  of  its  Grace  and  Merit  *,  and 
a  dale  one  may  prove  no  Favour  at  all.  Back- 
wardnefs  in  Bounty  is  mean  and  difgudful.  He 
gives  double  who  gives  quick.  Gifts  are  never 
efteemed  fo  much  for  their  own  Sake,  as  for 
Ihewing  the  benign  Difpofition  of  the  Giver. 

Ariaxerxes ,  King  of  Perfui ,  travelling  one  time 
over  his  Kingdom  *,  his  Subjefts,  according  to 
the  Cuftom  of  the  Country,  every  where  met  him 
upon  the  Road  with  Prefents.  Some  brought 
Corn,  others  Wine,  and  the  Poor  brought  Fruit. 

A  certain  Man,  by  Name  Sincetas ,  whofe  Hut 
the  King  paffed  by,  was  fo  poor,  that  he  had  no¬ 
thing  to  give ;  but  rather  than  let  the  King  go 
unprefented,  he  ran  to  a  Spring,  took  up  fome 
Water  in  both  his  Hands,  and  offered  it  to 
his  Majefty  ;  with  the  mod  zealous  Prayers  and 
hearty  good  Wifhes.  The  King  was  extremely 
moved  at  this  Sight  •,  and  received  the  well-meant 
Prefent,  with  a  greater  Manifedation  of  Accept 
tance,  than  all  the  red ;  and  ordered  the  poor 
good  Man  a  Reward. 


The 
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The  Mind  of  the  Giver  {lamps  Value  upon  the 
Gift.  Perhaps,  the  Sum  lately  bequeathed,  by 
the  Will  of  a  private  Perfon,  to  the  Emprefs 
Queen,  might  give  her  more  internal  Joy,  than 
the  large  Subfidies  of  England  and  Holland.  A 
Jmall  free  Gift,  voluntarily  conferred,  unites 
Mind  to  Mind  much  flronger,  than  great  Ad¬ 
vantages  obtained  by  Petition.  Thofe  who  defire 
to  oblige,  privately  enquire  what  Things  their 
Friends  Hand  in  need  of,  or  would  prove  mofc 
acceptable  ;  in  order  to  fupply  their  Wants, 
and  gratify  their  Wifhes  unexpectedly.  If  we 
•vyait  till  we  are  afked,  the  Prefent  becomes 
vapid.  A  Gift  cannot  then  appear  frank  and  ge¬ 
nerous  how  much  foever  the  Giver  may  colour 
it  with  external  Signs  of  Generality  and  Glad- 
nds.  But  if  the  Giver  appears  unwilling  to  part 
with  his  Gift ;  or  if  it  cleaves  to  his  Fingers  j  it 
proves  a  more  difguftful  Thing,  than  a  civil  Re- 
iufal.  There  is  great  Efficacy  in  the  Manner  of 
doing  a  Thing.  Not  only  a  civil  Denial,  but 
even  a  Burthen,  an  Inconvenience,  a  Trouble, 
laid  by  one  Friend  upon  another,  may  prove 
more  pleafing  than  a  Prefent  made  with  an  ill 
Grace. 

It  requires  Prudence,  on  many  Occafions,  to 
confer  Benefits,  or  make  Prefents,  in  a  proper 
Manner  ,  efpecially  where  Women  are  concerned: 
becaufe,  among  other  EffeCls  of  a  Prefent,  it  is  apt 
to  bring  Ill-will,  from  others,  upon  the  Giver.  To 
fhew  that  one  Woman  is  preferred  to  another,  in 
Point  of  Civility,  Efteem  or  Fricndlhip,  may 
prove  dangerous,  This  Paris  found,  in  giving  the 
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golden  Apple  to  Venus  ;  whereby  he  enraged  two 
other  Goddeffes  againfl  him.  The  Philofopher 
Arijtippus  was  wifer  ;  for,  when  King  Dionyfius 
offered  him  his  Choice  of  three  young  Ladies,  he 
chofe  them  all  ;  for  fear  of  provoking  any  one  of 
them. 

The  Benefits  conferred  by  Superiors,  upon  In-  In 
feriors  or  Dependents,  commonly  produce  fui-  SuFnors- 
table  Returns.  Refpect  and  Gratitude  are  prefer- 
ved  or  improved;  prior  Obligations  (Lengthen¬ 
ed  ;  and  Diligence  and  Obedience  increaled,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  judicious  Rewards.  The  Good  that 
defcends  from  thofe  above  us,  is  always  pleafmg, 
creates  no  new  Obligations,  but  corroborates 
the  old.  All  Blelfings  from  Heaven  are  extreme¬ 
ly  agreeable  to  Man  :  they  improve,  our  Love, 
quicken  our  Duty,  and  augment  the  Gratitude  we 
before  owed  to  the  Creator. 

The  Cafe  is  otherwife  when  we  do  Good  to  our  Equak, 
Equals;  for,  this  turns  Friendfhip  and  Equality, 
into  a  kind  of  Superiority  on  one  Side,  and  Sub¬ 
jection  on  the  other  ;  deftroys  the  Equilibrium 
that  before  exifted  ;  throws  the  Receiver  below 
his  Rank  ;  takes  away  his  Freedom,  or  lays  him 
under  an  Obligation.  Benefits  and  Prefents  be¬ 
tween  Equals  rather  produce  Coldnefs  and  Aver- 
fion,  than  Love  or  Friendfhip  ;  becaufe  the  Bond 
of  Union  is  thus  altered  into  a  Chain  of  Subjec¬ 
tion.  Of  this  we  have  many  Examples,  though 
generally  overlooked  by  the  Vulgar  ;  .who  think 
the  Thing  Orange  or  incomprehenfible.  Every 
Man  holds  it  juft  and  right  to  obey  his  Superior  ; 
but  hard  to  ferve  his  Equal  or  Inferior :  whence 
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arife  Coolnefs,  Envy,  and  Hatred,  rather  than 
Friendffiip.  If  one  Brother  be  promoted  to  a 
high  Rank,  and  another  be  left  as  he  was  ;  the 
former  Equality  being  deftroyed,  their  Love, 
begins  todiminifh:  and,  how  much  foever  the 
neglected  Brother  may  feem  to  rejoice  at  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  the  other  ;  yet  this  Joy  is  feldom  real, 
but  only  put  on,  as  a  Mafk  to  cover  Diflike. 
Gratitude.  I  would  difcourage  no  Mortal  from  doing  good 
Offices  to  his  Equals :  I  hold  it  to  be  an  eternal 
Virtue  for  Men  to  endeavour  the  Welfare  of  eacli 
other  ;  and  would  have  the  Practice  encouraged 
univerfally.  I  am  only  pointing  out  what  Effects 
are  generally  produced  by  fome  Services  done  to 
our  Equals  ;  and  heat  tily  lament  the  Weaknefs 
and  Imperfection  of  our  Nature.  The  lefs  kind¬ 
ly  Effect  our  Endeavours  to .  do  Good  produce, 
the  greater  is  the  Merit  of  the  Benefactor  ;  or 
the  nearer  to  heroical,  difinterefted  Virtue.  I 
would  abolifh  that  odious  Vice  of  Ingratitude; 
and  encourage  all  the  World  to  be  grateful.  A 
Benefit  is  a  Benefit,  let  who  will  confer  it ;  and 
requires  Acknowledgment,  Gratitude  and  Love, 
come  it  from  Superior,  Inferior,  or  Equal. 

Gifts  of  Benefits  conferred  by  Inferiors  upon  their  Su- 
Inferiors.  perjorS}  have  a  ftill  ftranger  and  more  infallible 
Effect ;  as  might  be  illuftrated  by  a  much  greater 
Number  of  Examples.  Superiors  require  to  be 
obeyed,  and  will  lcarce  be  obliged,  by  Inferiors. 
As  we  feem  to  lofe  Part  of  our  Freedom  by  re¬ 
ceiving  Benefits  from  Equals ;  Superiors  feem  to 
lofe  Part  of  their  Superiority,  by  receiving  a  Be¬ 
nefit  from  Inferiors.  Perhaps  the  Gratitude  of 
..  '  •  Superiors 
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Superiors,  for  Benefits  received,  flows  more  from 
Pride  than  Affection  ;  as  they  prefume  all  Good- 
nefs  fhewn  them,  proceeds  from  Duty,  not 
Choice  •,  and  therefore  receive  but  little  Pleafure 
from  it.  Many  had  rather  aflift  Strangers  than  Re¬ 
lations  ;  becaufe  Strangers  acknowledge'  the  Fa¬ 
vour,  and  are  obliged  by  it;  whilft  Relations 
look  upon  it  only  as  a  Debt,  and  a  Duty,  due  to 
Confanguinity. 

Thole  who  prefume  to  oblige  their  Superiors, 
by  Duty,  Service,  or  Money,  in  hopes  of  Re¬ 
ward,  fhould  foon  clofe  their  Accounts :  for  I 
find  in  all  Hiftory,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
aftonifhing  Numbers  of  unrewarded  Subjects, 
pleading  their  great  Merit,  and  Liberality  to  So¬ 
vereigns  and  Superiors,  with  felf-tormenting, 
fruitlefs  Expectations,  and  an  increafmg  Detri¬ 
ment  to  themfelves  and  Families. 


X. 

Of  Avarice  and  Extravagance. 

AMONG  the  many  Properties  of  human  Extrava- 
Nature,  which  almoft  exceed  Comprehen-  gancy  and 
lion,  comes  the  Parfimony  of  the  Rich,  and  the 
Extravagance  of  the  Poor.  Some  rich  Men 
fpare  to-day,  as  if  they  feared  ftarving  to-morrow; 
and  the  Indigent  often  confume  in  an  Hour, 
what  they  may  feel  the  Want  of  for  a  Year. 

Thefe  Properties  are  the  more  unaccountable, 
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becaufe  Parfimony  is  chiefly  found  to  predomi¬ 
nate  in  old  People,  who  may  expert  Death  every 
Day  *,  and  Extravagance  chiefly  in  the  young, 
who  may  reafonably  hope  to  live  long!  as  if  old 
People  hoarded  Money,  becaufe  they  cannot  want 
it ;  and  young  ones  threw  it  away,  becaufe  it 
is  neceflfary  to  their  Subfiftance.  This  Conduit 
mu  Pc  be  afcribed  to  the  inconfiderate  Paffions,  or 
Folly  of  Man  :  for  I  can  fee  no  Senfe  or  Reafon 
in  it. 

I  have  weighed  the  Arguments,  which  rich 
old  Men  employ 'to  defend  their  Parfimony*, 
and  And  them  mere  Pretexts.  It  is  certainly 
abfurd,  that  a  Man  fhould  make  great  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  long  Journey,  when  he  is  juft  at  the 
End  of  it. 

-^at^er  a  Family  indeed  may,  with 
mtiy.  forne  Appearance  of  Reafon,  defend  his  Fru* 
galley,  as  neceflfary  to  provide  for  his  Children. 
This  Argument  of  a  Father  for  faving,  generally 
pafles  for  juft  :  but  if  truly  confidered,  it  will 
often  be  found  a  Colour,  put  on  to  conceal  a 
Vanity. 

I  cannot  approve  of  thofe,  who  make  the  na¬ 
tural  Relations  betwixt  Parents  and  Children,  to 
be  merely  imaginary.  I  abominate  the  Behaviour 
of  AriJHppus ,  who,  being  reminded  of  his  Duty  to 
his  Children,  as  Parts  ofhimfelf,  fpit  upon  the 
Ground,  and  cried,  “  That  alfo  is  Part  of  me.  ” 
The  Perfon  mentioned  by  Plutarch  fpoke  unlike 
a  Philofopher,  when  being  admonifhed  of  his 
Obligation  to  his  Brother,  replied,  “  The  Obli- 
“  gatioft  confifts  merely  in  this,  that  we  both 
.  ,  '  “  came 
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<c  came  by  the  fame  Road  into  the  World.** 
Nor  will  I  fuppofe,  with  certain  Philofophers, 
that  the  Relationfhip  betwixt  Hufband  and  Wife, 
Father  and  Children,  ceafes  after  Death  *,  or  that 
fuch  human  Regards  take  no  Place  in  another 
Life.  I  am  far  from  going  thefe  Lengths : 
becaufe  fuch  Do£trines,  if  they  could  be  proved, 
might  produce  Negledt  and  Careleflhefs  in  the 
World,  to  the  great  Prejudice  of  human  Affairs. 
It  is  juft  and  proper  to  abide  even  by  certain 
Weakness,  which  tend  to  fupport  Society,  and 
promote  Felicity. 

Careful  Obfervers,  who  fuffer  not  themfelves 
to  be  dazzled  with  Appearances,  reft  aflured  that 
our  chief  Duty  to  our  Children,  is  to  give  them 
a  fuitable  and  good  Education  ;  and  that  the 
leaving  them  poflefted  of  great  Wealth,  may  turn 
more  to  their  Prejudice  than  Advantage.  A 
moderate  Fortune,  left  to  Children,  excites  their4 
Induftry,  tends  to  improve  their  Underftandings, 
and  in  fome  meafure  obliges  them  to  become  ufe- 
ful  Members  of  Society.- 

Experience  fhews,  that  the  providing  For  a 
Wife  and  Children,  is  ufually  no  more  than  a 
Pretence  for  Avarice.  If  it  was  a  true  Reafon, 
Men  would  fet  certain  Bounds  to  themfelves  % 
and  only  acquire  fuch  an  Eftate,  as  might  fupport 
the  proper  Expence  of  their  Heirs :  whereas,  in 
Faff,  the  Defire  of  getting  is  unlimited  5  and  ho 
who  pofiefies  an  hundred  thoufand  Pounds,  is  as 
anxious  to  acquire  more,  as  he  who  is  worth  but 
a  Thoufand.  And  hence  an  old  married  Mari  de3 
fends  his  Defire  of  getting,  with  as  furry  Argm* 
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men ts  as  an  old  Batchelor.  They  both  add  In- 
tereft  to  Principal,  without  feeing  why  j  and  they 
would  both  do  better  to  acknowledge  their  Va¬ 
nity,  than  make  ufe  of  Arguments  that  cannot 
excufe  it.  Our  Nature  is  fuch,  that  as  foon  as 
we  fet  a- part  a  Sum,  which  we  do  not  defign  to 
touch,  there  prefently  arifes  in  our  Minds  a 
Defire,  to  augment  it :  and  the  greater  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  is,  the  more  attradlive  it  becomes  *,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Law  of  Gravitation,  found  in 
the  Phyfical  World.  M.  Crajjus  was  one  of  the 
richeft  Subjects  we  know  of ;  but  his  Parfimony 
and  Wealth  increaled  proportionally.  Plutarch 
relates,  that  this  Crajjus  had  every  Day  a  Philo- 
fopher  at  his  Houfe  ;  and  ufed  to  lend  him  a  Hat, 
to  fcreen  him  from  the  Sun,  in  their  Walks ; 
but  never  once  forgot  to  afk  for  the  Hat  again, 
when  the  Walk  was  ended. 

We  daily  hear  Avarice  complained  of,  cen- 
fured,  and  reproved;  and  the  Inconveniences, 
Plagues,  and  Dangers  of  Riches  reprefented  in 
the  ftrongeft  Manner  ;  yet  the  Mifer  continues  a 
Mifer  (till.  He  thinks  the  Exclamation  of  Men  a- 
gainft  Riches,  refembles  the  Fox’s  Contempt  of 
the  Grapes ;  and  fees  thofe  who  preach  the  keen- 
eft  againft  Wealth,  do  not  (link  out  of  its  Way  ; 
but  willingly  accept  of  the  Load,  when  offered, 
with  all  its  Incumbrances.  Nay,  thefe  Defpifers 
of  Wealth  commonly  grow  anxious  about  it, 
when  'once  they  have  got  it:  and  then  find 
the  Temptations  and  Allurements  of  Riches  not 
fo  eafy  to  combat  as  they  imagined. 
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I  cannot  difcover  an  adequate  Caufe  of  Covet-  Covetouf* 
Oufnefs.  What  fnould  move  a  Man  to  undergo  1Kls* 
Trouble,  Anxiety,  and  Difquietude,  in  raking 
up  Money,  not  for  himfelf,  but  another,  perhaps 
a  Profligate,  or  even  an  Enemy  ?  I  therefore 
attribute  this  Paflion  to  the  Folly  of  Man  ; 
which,  we  fee,  may  fometimes  rife  fo  high 
as  to  makefome  Mifers  actually  flarve  themfelves. 

Avarice,  in  fuch  a  Degree,  is  a  fnockingDifeafe ; 
and  properly  compared  to  that  Dropfy,  wherein 
the  more  a  Man  drinks,  the  more  thirfty  he  grows, 
and  the  fooner  he  dies.  Nay,  this  Difeafe  is  like 
Witchcraft;  for  the  Mifer  does  not  poflefs 
his  Money,  but  his  Money  poflefles  him. 

Hence,  tho*  Covetoufnefs  be  an  odious  Failing, 
it  feems  a  Charadteriftic  of  Man,  as  a  Crea¬ 
ture  that  does  not  know  himfelf. 

We  do  not  ufually  diftinguifli  betwixt  the  Trtus 
fquandering  and  hoarding  kind  of  Avarice;  and  hoarding 
therefore  ufe  the  fame  Word  to  exprefs  both  thefe  dering^ 
Paflions;  which  are  not  only  different*  but  op-  Mifer; 
poflte  Vices.  The  hoarding  Mifer  negledts,  but 
the  fquandering  Mifer  takes  Care  of  his  Health. 

The  Hoarder  punifhes  only  himfelf,  but  the 
Squanderer  punifhes  the  Public.  The  Hoarder 
is  not  fo  anxious  to  fcrape  for  more,  as  to  watch 
over  what  he  has  got ;  whence  his  Avarice  be¬ 
comes  his  Torment,  The  Hoarder  may  be 
efteemed  an  innocent  Subjedt,  in  comparifon  of 
the  Squanderer;  who  throws  away  with  one 
Hand,  what  he  gets  with  the  other  ;  and  employs 
all  forts  of  Means,  lawful  and  unlawful,  to  raife 
a  Fund  for  fupporting  his  daily  Extravagance.- 
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The  Temper  which  Sallufk  afcribes  to  Catiline , 
alieni  appetens ,  fui  profufus ,  is  common  to  the 
whole  Tribe  of  fquandering  Mifers ;  who  are 
obliged  to  be  rapacious,  in  order  to  fquander. 
It  happens  to  thefe  Squanderers  as  to  feverifh 
Perfons  ;  who,  by  their  Heat,  and  too  great 
Expence  of  Juices,  are  conftantly  obliged  to 
drink. 

Hoarding  Avarice  is  the  more  rare  and  abfurd ; 
but  fquandering  Avarice  more  common  and  hurt¬ 
ful.  Hoarding  Avarice  is  a  myfterious  Pafiion, 
unintelligible  as  to  its  Caufe,  and  affords  a  Speci¬ 
men  of  human  Folly  ;  but  fquandering  Avarice 
is  eafy  to  under ftand,  and  fhews  an  Example  of 
human  Vice.  Indeed,  both  aeferve  Chaftife- 
ment :  hoarding  Avarice  by  Shame  and  oral  Re¬ 
proof  •,  but  the  fquandering  Avarice  by  corporal 
Punifhment. 

Men  commonly  confound  Stinginefs  with  thefe 
kinds  of  Avarice  ;  and  the  French  denote  them 
by  the  fame  Word  l*  Avarice  \  whence  Harpagonr 
in  Moliere's  excellent  Comedy,  is  called  I’Avare  j 
tho’  his  Character  be  that  of  a  Niggard. 

There  are  different  Kinds  of  fquandering 
Avarice.  Some  prove,  at  the  fame  time,  both 
Hoarders  and  Squanderers;  tho*  fuch  Inftan- 
ces  are  rare :  for  we  commonly  find,  that  the 
fquandering  Mifer  is  as  little  difpofed  to  keep 
what  he  gets ;  as  the  hoarding  Mifer  is  to  part 
with  it. 

There  is  another  Error  frequently  committed 
'  In  the  Defcription  of  Covetoufnefs.  A  Man  may 
be  fo  generous*  as  rather  to  deferve  the  Name  of* 

extra- 
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extravagant ;  yet  pafs  in  the  World  for  a  Mi- 
fer :  another  fhall  five  every  Shilling,  and  yet 
be  thought  generous.  Thefe  kind  of  Judgments 
are  not  formed  from  the  Quantity,  but  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  the  Expence.  It  is  cuftomary  to  judge  of 
a  Man’s  Expences  by  his  Cellar  and  Kitchen  ;  fo 
that  if  his  Table  be  well  ferved,  he  acquires  the 
Reputation  of  a  generous  Man,  among  thofe  who 
do  not  refleCt,  that  Money  muft  alio  be  laid  out 
upon  other  Occafions.  He  who  purchafes  Books, 
Pictures,  •  Statues,  or  other  Productions  of  Arti¬ 
ficers,  fiiall  be  called  a  covetous  Man ;  and  he 
who  contributes  to  the  Support  chiefly  of  Ta¬ 
verns,  fhall  acquire  the  Character  of  generous. 

The  poor  Squanderer  is  a  ftranger  Pnaenome-  Extrava- 
non  than  the  rich  Mifer.  It  is  hard  to  underffand 
why  any  Man  fhould  watch  over  a  Treafure, 
which  he  never  defigns  to  ufe  ;  but  much  more 
difficult,  to  comprehend  how  a  Man  fhould,  in 
Oppofition  to  the  certain  Foreknowledge  of  his 
Poverty,  the  Contempt  of  the  Y/orld,.  Imprifon- 
ment,  and  other  impending  Misfortunes,  never 
think,  even  to  the  laft,  of  curbing  his  Extrava¬ 
gance.  If  Covetoufnefs  refemble  a  Dropfy,  Ex¬ 
travagance  refembles  Madnels :  and  it  would  be 
as  juft  to  prefcribe  Taws  for  Extravagants,  as- 
Guardians  to  Idiots.  When  this  Vice  comes  to 
its  Height,  it  proves  deftruCtive  to  Society  :  for, 
an  Extravagant,  like  the  Breaking  of  a  Banker, 
not  only  hurts  himfelf,  but  ruins  Numbers.  It 
is  incomprehenfible  how  any  rational  Creature 
fhould  be  totally  fubdued  by  this  Paffion.  Pro- 
fufenefs,  indeed,  fometimes  acquires  the  Appel- 
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lation  of  Generofity  *,  and  the  Extravagant,  fo 
long  as  he  remains  poflefied  of  his  Eftate,  is 
highly  efteemed  and  careffed  by  Parafites  and 
Flatterers.  And  this  Adulation  may  be  fome 
Motive  to  the  Extravagant  •,  but  fhould  not 
a  certain  Fore- fight  of  his  Misfortunes  be  fome 
Check  upon  him  too  ?  Poverty  and  Want  are 
fure  to  fall  heavy  upon  him.  The  Extrava¬ 
gant  has  nothing  to  expedt  but  the  extremeft 
Hardfhips,  after  his  quick  Tranfition  from  a 
King  to  a  Beggar.  I  can  find  no  rational  Mo¬ 
tive  for  this  Extravagance  ;  at  leaft  for  that  Part  of 
it,  confifting  in  Pomp,  and  Show,  and  Equi¬ 
page,  which  afford  little  Advantage  ;  and  chiefly 
lerve  to  make  the  Fall  more  confpicuous. 
Yet  how  many  Gentlemen  are  thus  metamor? 
phofed  into  Beggars  ?  We  daily  fee  young  Flaun- 
ters  in  gilt  Chariots,  dafhing  the  Dirt  upon  wifer 
People  •,  then  prefently  afterwards  walking  the 
Streets,  and  receiving  the  Dirt  of  others. 
T'hslioar-  The  hoarding  Mifer  torments  himfelf ;  and  the 
der  and  Spendthrift  puniihes  the  Innocent.  The  Hoardr 
Squanderer £r  j^pg  up  for  others ;  and  the  Prodigal  fcatters 
foniipurcd.  ot^ers  had  heaped.  The  Hoarder  thinks  fq 

much  of  the  Time  to  come,  as  to  forget  the  pre- 
fent ",  the  Squanderer  has  his  Thoughts  fo  taken 
up  with  the  Prefent,  as  to  negledt  the  Future. 
The  firft  lives  as  if  he  was  never  to  die  5  and  the 
lafi:  as  if  he  had  but  3.  Day  to  enjoy.  Both  are 
unprofitable  Mefnbers  of  Society :  the  one  occa¬ 
sioning  a  Stoppage  in  the  Circulation ;  and  the 
pther  p  Hagmorrage,  Yb?  hoarding  Mifer  is 
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like  a  Fog  that  infefts  the  Air  :  the  Prodigal  re- 
fembles  an  outrageous  Storm,  that  overturns  all  in 
its  Way.  The  Hoarder  pafles  reftlefs  Nights, 
tho’  he  has  nothing  to  fear ;  the  Squanderer  deeps 
found,  and  leaves  want  of  Repofe  to  his  Credi¬ 
tors.  The  hoarding  Mifer  is  a  ridiculous  Crea¬ 
ture  j  and  the  Prodigal  a  noxious  Animal. 


XI. 

Of  Ambition  and  Meannefs. 

I  Here  mean  not  to  fpeak  of  Rank,  or  Prece-  Ambition 
dency  *,  but  only  to  lay  open  an  Error  daily  ^  Bal'e’ 
committed,  by  calling  that  Ambition  or  Great- 
nefs,  which  may  more  juftly  be  termed  Mean¬ 
nefs  or  Bafenefs.  To  illuftrate  this  Point,  I  fhall 
:  produce  two  Perlons  from  ancient  Hiftory. 

Both  Alexander  and  Ccefar  were  immoderately 
ambitious  *,  but  not  with  the  fame  Propriety. 

Alexander  took  the  ftrait  Road  to  Fame,  by  AIexander 
braving  Misfortunes,  Difficulties,  and  Dangers  ;rt,ul  Ca’,ar* 
determined  rather  to  fall,  than  recede  a  Step. ; 
rather  to  lofe  the  Whole,  than  give  up  the  lead 
Part.  But  Ccefar>  to  become  great,  debafed 
himfelf  immoderately  \  ftooped  to  little  mean 
Adtions  •,  and,  to  get  Dominion  over  his  Equals, 
fuffered  even  his  Inferiors  to  tread  upon  him ; 
flattered  the  Scum  of  the  People,  and  facrificed 
true  Glory  to  an  empty  Name.  This  is  not 
Ambition,  but  extreme  Bafenefs. 
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Indeed,  an  ambitious  Man  is  no  good  Man ; 
if  by  Tyranny  and  Bloodihed  he  forces  his 
Way  to  Greatnefs:  but  to  pradtife  Bafenefs  in 
paving  the  Way  to  it,  is  adting  out  of  the  Cha- 
radter  of  Ambition  ;  and  directly  contrary  to  its 
Nature.  If  Alexander  had  found  no  other  Means 
but  thefe,  to  make  himfelf  Great  •,  he  would 
never  have  obtained  his  End  :  for  as  his  lofty 
Soul  could  not  ftoop  to  Bafenefs ;  or  condefcend 
to  work  with  mean  Tools  ;  nor  even  to  gain  a  Vic¬ 
tory  by  flying  and  facing  ;  his  Ambition  would 
have  conquered  itfelf ;  and  made  him  renounce 
conquering  the  World.  Cafar  was  not  fo  deli¬ 
cate  •,  no  Road  was  too  dirty  for  him  ;  he  fhewed 
no  Regard  to  Right  and  Wrong;  he  ufed  Craft  and 
Subtilty,  Difllmulation  and  Flattery,  bowed  down 
to  the  Wicked,  and  courted  the  Mob,  in  hopes  of 
riflng  ;  he  wallowed  in  Bafenefs,  to  arrive  at  Pow¬ 
er  ;  and  crawled  thro*  the  Mire  to  the  Throne. 
Alexander ,  with  a  high  Creft,  always  fimilar  to 
himfelf,  goes  on  Majeftic ;  as  if  his  Motto  was, 
I  could  ufe  other  Means  to  accomplilh  my  Ends; 
if  I  were  Parmenio ,  and  not  Alexander .**  A 
Man  may  commit  horrid  Crimes  to  gratify 
his  Lull  of  Ambition  ;  yet  not  ftoop  to  any 
Mortal ;  or  pradtife  low,  groveling  Arts,  to 
arrive  at  his  Ends.  It  is  wrong  to  call  any 
Man  ambitious,  who  fervilely  changes  himfelf 
into  the  bafefl:  Shapes ;  and  obtains  a  Title  or 
Poll,  by  facrificing  real  Jdonaur  to  nothing 
but  its  Shadow, 

difference  The  haughty  ambitious  Man,  and  the  low 
mbl"  proud  Man,  are  different  Charadfers ;  tho’  com¬ 
monly 
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monly  confounded .  They  both  deferve  Reproof, 
but  of  different  Kinds.  The  haughty  ambitious 
Man  ufesall  but  bafe  Means,  to  rife  in  Life  •,  but 
he  will  not  fawn,  to  become  a  Lord  ;  he  will 
not  beg,  tho’  to  make  himfelf  rich  ;  nor  bear  to 
be  trampled  on  by  fome,  in  order  to  rule  over 
others.  But  the  mean  proud  Afpirer  fights  all 
the  Weapons,  even  the  bafeft ;  bears  Scoffs  and 
Contempts  ;  behaves  like  a  Slave  crawls  like  a 
Worm;  and  tamely  fuffers  Indignities. 

There  were  two  Brothers  •,  the  one  a  Governor,  Bafe 
the  other  a  Citizen.  The  one  was  called  am-  PncJe* 
bitious,  becaufe  he  {trove  after  Places  and  Pre¬ 
ferments  ;  the  other  was  thought  to  have  no 
Ambition,  becaufe  he  continued  a  plain  Citizen. 

The  ambitious  Brother  got  acquainted  with  the 
Footmen  of  a  Nobleman  ;  and  by  that  Means 
gained  Admittance  into  the  Houfe.  Being  once 
entered,  he  ufed,  in  the  Abfence  of  the  Nurfe, 
to  rock  the  Cradle  ;  in  the  Abfence  of  the 
Maids,  to  fweep  out  the  Rooms ;  and,  when  no 
Footman  was  in  the  Way,  he  would  brufh  my 
Lord’s  Cloaths :  by  which  ready  Addrefs,  he 
acquired  the  Favour  both  of  the  Lord  and  my 
Lady.  When  he  had  obtained  fome  Footing, 
he  made  little  Panegyrics,  and  congratulatory 
Poems  upon  the  Births  and  Chriftenings  of  the 
Children,  and  other  joyful  Occafions  of  the  Fa- 
tnily  •,  and  rofe  to  fuch  a  Height  of  Favour, 
as  to  be  admitted  to  dine  with  my  Lord.  Now 
he  ftudied  the  Turn  and  Temper  of  his  Patron, 
in  order  to  regulate  his  own  Behaviour ;  he  ap- 
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proved  of  nothing  but  what  pleafed  his  Lordfhip  ; 
and  fquaring  his  Religion  and  his  Confcience  to 
that  Model,  became  the  Favourite  of  the  Family, 
Laflly,  he  obtained  a  Promife  of  Marriage  from 
my  Lady’s  Woman  ;  upon  which,  both  the  Pa¬ 
tron  and  Patronefs  regarding  his  Welfare  as 
their  own,  never  ceafed  folliciting,  till  they  pro¬ 
cured  a  Title  for  him.  And,  thus,  the  Comedy 
ended  in  a  Wedding. 

Noble  and  All  this  while  the  Citizen  continued  to  fupport 
mean  Am-himfelf  by  his  Trade  and  Labour  ;  and  will  al- 
ways  remain  what  he  is,  a  worthy  Man  ;  but  the 
other,  a  contemptible  Creature :  for  their  different 
^  Manners  fhew,  that  tho’  the  one  is  more  raifed,  the 
other  is  the  more  honourable  ;  and  that  he  who 
was  faid  to  have  no  Ambition,  is  ten  times  more 
nobly  ambitious  than  his  Brother.  A  Title 
can  never  walla  out  the  Stain  of  Servility.  It 
happens  with  fuch  low  Creatures,  as,  by  the 
common  Proverb,  with  Apes;  the  more  they 
ftruggle,  or  the  higher  they  climb,  the  more 
they  difcover  their  odious  Failings. 

It  is  a  Miftake  to  think,  that  a  Petitioner  for 
Honours  and  Titles  is  nobly  ambitious ;  this 
being  always  a  Sign  of  a  groveling  Mind.  Such 
Petitioners  refemble  common  Beggars  ;  the  Dif¬ 
ference  lying  only  in  this,  that  one  begs  out  of 
Neceffity,  and  the  other  from  Vanity.  A  Spanifh 
Nobleman,  who  prefers  Hunger  to  Labour,  and 
Starving  to  the  Staining  of  his  Blood,  mayjuftly  be 
called  proud.  Such  a  Nobleman  has  ten  times  more 
Ambition  than  a  Cafar,  a  Pompey ,  or  a  Crajfus  ; 
for,  tho*  the  noble  Spaniard  would  defire  to  be  a 
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Cafar ,  yet  he  would  not  tread  in  Cafar’s  Steps  to 
arrive  at  Cafar’s  Station.  His  only  With,  when 
flarving,  is  to  have  been  born  a  Commoner  ; 
that  he  might  have  laboured  for  his  Living,  with 
Reputation. 


XII. 

The  Character  of  a  Courtier  ; 

In  a  Letter  to  a  Philofopher. 

AMONG  all  the  Creatures,  there  is  none 
ftranger  than  Man  ;  and  among  all  Men, 
there  is  none  fo  ftrange  as  a  Courtier.  Man  is 
the  Quinteflence  of  the  Oddities  of  the  World  ; 
and  a  Courtier  is  the  Quintefience  of  the  Oddi¬ 
ties  of  Men.  It  is  hard  to  defcribe  a  Man  ;  but 
jmpofilble  to  defcribe  a  Courtier ;  for  his  In¬ 
regularities  are  as  irreducible  as  the  Moon’s. 
He  is  like  Nebuchadnezzar’s  Image,  compofed 
of  different  Subftanpes :  his  Head  is  of  Glafs ; 
his  Hair  of  Gold  ;  his  Hands  of  Pitch  *,  his 
Body  of  Limeftone  j  his  Heart,  part  Iron, 
part  Clay  ;  his  Legs  of  Straw  *,  and  his  Blood 
a  Mixture  of  Water  and  Quickfilver  •,  where 
fometimes  Heat ,  fometimes  Cold  predomL 
pates  j  fometirqes  Acid,  fometimes  Alkali; 
fometimes  Bile,  and  fometimes  Phlegm.  His 
Compofition  js  fo  ftrange,  that  the  Courtier 
neither  knows  himfelf,  nor  can  be  underftood  by 
Plhers,  jt  can  fcarce  be  determined  what  Clafs 

he 
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he  belongs  to  whether  Birds,  Beads,  Men,  Spi¬ 
rits,  or  Bodies.  We  mud  therefore  content  our- 
felves  with  a  bare  Sketch,  and  fet  an  Infcription 
over  it,  “  This  is  a  Courtier  •>”  as  unfkilful  Paint¬ 
ers  write  over  their  Pidures,  “  This  is  a  Man, 
“  this  is  a  Horfe,”  &c  ;  for  there  is  no  reading  a 
Cypher  without  the  Key. 

But,  notwithdanding'  the  Difficulty  to  affign 
the  Clafs  of  this  wonderful  Phenomenon ;  in 
fome  refpeds  it  plainly  refembles  a  Man  :  for  the 
Courtier  has  a  Body  ;  and  even  a  Soul :  nay,  he 
has  more  Souls  than  one.  We  may  fairly  fay, 
that  all  the  Properties  to  be  found  feparately  in 
other  Men,  are  concentered  in  his  fingle  Perfon  ; 
fo  that  as  Man  is  called  the  Microcofm,  or  Mini¬ 
ature,  of  the  World  ;  the  Courtier  may  be  called  . 
the  Microcofm,  or  Miniature  of  Man.  He 
is  a  Being  that,  at  the  fame  time,  is  wife  and 
fooliffi,  thoughtful  and  prating,  avaricious  and  libe¬ 
ral,  humble  and  proud,  hot  and  cold,  couragious 
and  cowardly,  merry  and  fad,  adive  and  paffive, 
frighted  and  frightening,  promifing  all  Things 
and  performing  nothing :  in  fhort,  he  at  once 
both  thrives  and  withers-,  and  fighs  over  the 
Chains  which  he  purpofely  forged  for  himfelf. 

And  all  thefe  Qualities  do  not  appear  alter- 
nately,  or  by  Fits  and  Starts,  but  exift,  after  : 
a  wonderful  Manner,  at  the  felf-fame  Inftant  in 
the  Courtier.  He  wears  many  Mafks.  He  has  : 
the  Face  of  a  Lyon,  and  a  Hare  ;  a  Snake,  and 
a  Dove  ;  a  Wolf,  and  a  Lamb,  &c.  If  we 
look  upon  him  on  one  Side,  he  appears  wife  and 
thoughtful  fo  that  we  read,  as  it  were,  thefe 
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Words  on  his  Forehead  :  “  Let  all  your  Adions 
“  be  wife ;  and  regard  the  End”  Indeed  the 
flippery  Station  he  Hands  in,  requires  uncommon 
Prudence  ;  which  being  taught  at  Courts,  they 
are  properly  called  “  the  Schools  of  Wifdom.” 

'  If  we  view  him  on  the  other  Side,  we  iind 
nothing  but  Stupidity.  However  he  takes  extreme 
Care  to  have  his  Cloaths  fine,  his  Hair  curled, 
and  his  Feet  in  a  proper  Attitude ;  fo  that  it  cofts 
lefs  Pains  to  draw  the  Map  of  a  Country*  than  a 
Courtier  beftows  upon  forming  his  Perfon,  and 
Carriage.  Indeed  his  Perfon,  Apparel,  Gefture, 
and  Difcourfe,  are  conftantly  adjufled  to  the 
Mode,  be  that  ever  fo  filly  or  inconvenient.  He 
never  troubles  himfelf  about  the  Matter  of  lm 
Difcourfe,  but  only  the  Manner ;  and  ufes  the 
fafhionable  Phrafe  and  Accent:  for  particular 
Forms  of  Speech,  and  infignificant  Compliments, 
are  the  only  Things  meant  by  Difcourfe  at  Court* 
Courtiers  in  Latin  are  called  Magnates ,  and 
we  may  properly  term  them  Magnets  ;  for  they 
have  the  attradive  Virtue  of  the  Load-Stone,  in 
refped  to  Metal  *,  with  this  Difference,  that 
Magnets  attrads  only  Iron,  but  the  Magnates 
Gold  and  Silver.  A  Courtier,  indeed,  does 
not  attrad  either,  in  order  to  keep  it ;  but  on 
purpofe  to  let  it  go.  again  *,  like  Smoakers, 
who  fuck  in  the  Fume  of  Tobacco,  to  puff  it 
out.  And  tho*  much  Treafure  comes  into 
his  Coffers,  yet  they  are  always  leaky,  and  com¬ 
monly  empty  :  whence  we  fee,  he  has  the  twq 
oppofite  Qualities,  Covetoufnefs  and  Liberali¬ 
ty,  in  equal  Degree, 
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He  has  like  wife  Pride  and  Meannefs,  both  in 
Extremes.  He  fubmits  to  be  trod  upon,  that  he 
may  tread  upon  others.  He  ads  the  Part  of 
Horfe  and  Rider  in  one  Perfon :  he  is  rode 
by  his  Superiors,  that  he  may  ride  his  Inferi¬ 
ors.  Hence  he  is  a  Mixture  of  Tamenefs  and  Fe¬ 
rocity  ;  Supplenefs  and  Tyranny  ;  Pride  and  Hu¬ 
mility  Ambition  and  Meannefs ;  and  therefore 
we  may  fay,  that  as  Nature  made  him  for  the 
Service  of  others*  his  Paffion  is  to  domineer 
in  Revenge.  On  one  Side  he  has  no  Will 
of  his  own,  but  is  like  a  Machine,  moved 
by  the  Wheel  of  the  Court ;  fo  that  we  can  fee 
by  his  Countenance,  as  by  a  Weather-Cock,  what 
Wind  it  blows  at  Court :  for,  according  as  Mat¬ 
ters  go  there,  he  exadly  fquares  his  Thoughts, 
his  Tafte,  his  Humours,  his  Appetites,  and  his 
Religion.  But  he  experts  to  have  every  body’s 
Will  regulated  according  to  his  own  ;  and  wears 
this  for  his  Motto,  “  Sic  volo ,  fic  jubeo  ;  fiat 
“  fro  Ratione  Voluntas.”  And  hence,  a  Cour¬ 
tier  is  equally  paffive  and  a&ive. 

He  is  continually  in  Fear  himfelf,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  ftrikes  Terror  into  others  3  and  may 
juftly  fay,  tc  Flammas  moveoque  ferotpie  •”  whence 
it  is  difficult  to  determine,  whether  he  more  de- 
ferves  to  be  hated  for  his  own  Fears,  or  for  thofe 
he  occafions  to  others.  We  are  certain  of  his 
Promifes,  but  uncertain  of  his  Performances. 
The  Promife  of  a  Courtier  is  that  kind  of  Deed, 
which  the  Maker  can  alter*  as  often  as  he  pleafes, 
without  Infamy.  And  therefore  no  body  trufts 
his  Promifes  j  partly  on  account^  of  the  hazar- 
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dous  Situation  of  the  Promifer ;  and  partly 
of  the  Transformations  to  which  he  is  fub- 
je<ft  :  for  a  Courtier  is  a  King  to  day,  and  a  Cat 
to-morrow.  He  is  like  a  Mufhroom,  that  (hoots 
up  in  the  Night,  and  withers  in  the  Day  •,  and 
often  feems  born  for  nothing,  but  to  die. 

The  ftrangeft  part  of  his  Character  is,  that  he 
laments  and  figns  over  the  Chains,  which  he 
voluntarily  makes,  and  puts  on  for  himfelf. 
What  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  Courtier 
complain  of  his  Situation,  and  miferably  bewail 
his  Sufferings ;  extolling  thofe  as  happy,  who  are 
releafed  from  Court-Slavery  ?  Yet,  we  fee  him 
perpetually  driving,  with  Might  and  Main,  to 
continue  in  this  very  felf-fame  wretched  Situa¬ 
tion.  He  begs,  and  fighs,  and  prays  to  be 
delivered  out  of  his  Prifon  ;  but  when  the 
Door  (lands  open,  to  give  him  his  Liberty, 
he  works  with  Hands  and  Feet  to  (hut  it,  and 
keep  himfelf  in.  Nay,  many  of  thefe  ftrange 
Creatures  die  for  Grief,  as  foon  as  ever  their  dar¬ 
ling  Liberty  is  granted  them.  A  Courtier  herein 
refembles  a  fond  Lover,  who,  having  juft  broke 
with  his  Miftrefs,  ftands  continually  at  her  Door, 
begging,  with  great  Contrition,  to  be  re-admitted. 
In  the  fame  Manner,  this  ftrange  Creature,  when 
once  in  Pofteftion  of  his  Liberty,  employs  all 
the  Artillery  of  Craft,  Prayer,  Sighs,  Lamentati¬ 
ons,  Tears  and  Contrition,  to  purchafe  his  old 
Slavery  again.  And,  upon  being  re-admitted  a 
Prifoner,  all  the  Trouble  and  Anxiety  he  groan¬ 
ed  under,  immediately  changes  to  the  higheft 
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Joy,  which  continually  dances  before  his  Eyes  ; 
whilft  the  Freedom  and  Difmiflion  he  fo  ear- 
nellly  wifhed  for,  now  appear  to  him  no  other 
than  Imprifonment,  Fetters,  and  Torture. 

•  This  Defcription,  my  Friend,  you  may  per¬ 
haps  think  too  fevere,  or  carried  beyond  the 
Truth  *,  and  I  confefs  it  to  be  a  high-coloured 
Piece :  but  I  was  unwilling  to  conceal  any  thing 
from  you,  after  you  had  frankly  opened  to  me 
your  Intention  of  procuring  a  Place  at  Court.  I, 
therefore,  beg  you  to  confider,  whether  your  Ship 
is  fit  to  fail  in  fuch  a  troubled  Ocean.  It  appears 
to  me,  that  you  do  not  rightly  judge  of  yourfelf  5 
nor  the  Nature  of  the  Country*  where  you  defire 
to  be  an  Inhabitant.  What  can  Saul  do  among 
the  Prophets  ?  No  body  doubts  of  your  Merit : 
but  what  is  Virtue  in  one  Place,  is  thought  Vice  in 
another.  Here  it  will  be  at  your  Peril,  to  fquare 
your  Condud  with  that  of  the  Society,  wherein 
you  would  enter  a  Member.  Confider,  whether 
your  Temper  and  Inclination  fuit  with  fuch  a 
Climate.  I  believe  the  thick  Air  you  now  live  in* 
will  agree  better  with  your  Conftitution.  He  that 
has  always  lived  in  a  Marfh,  fhould  live  there 
ftill.  A  Fifh  lives  beft  under  Water  j  a  Mole 
under  Ground  5  and  a  Bat  in  the  Dark.  A  clear 
and  piercing  Air,  which  is  reviving  to  fome, 
proves  pernicious  to  others.  And  that  kind  of 
Light  which  helps  the  Sight  of  one,  weakens  the 
Eyes  of  another.  A  Philofopher  lives  beft  in 
the  Shade.  Ancient  Fables  tell  us,  that  midnight 
Ghofts  immediately  turn  to  Stone,  if  they  fee  the 
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Sun :  and  I  greatly  fear  fome  fuch  Change 
would  happen  to  you,  upon  feeing  that  brilliant 
Place  a  Court  ;  which  might  make  my  good 
Friend  a  Supplement  to  Ovid’s  Met  amor phofes. 
Therefore,  again,  confider,  before  you  embark 
on  this  Expedition.  If  you  kill  perfift,  I  hear¬ 
tily  wifh  you  a  profperous  Voyage  ;  tho*  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced,  you  will  loon  repent  of. 
the  defperate  Undertaking. 

I  am  &c. 

1 

I  hope  my  Reader  will  not  fufpeCt  me  of  le¬ 
velling  this  Character  againft  all  Courtiers  *,  be- 
caufe  then  he  mult  fufpeCt  me  of  Injultice,  as  well 
as  Folly  :  fince  Hiftory,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
furnifhes  Examples  of  Courtiers,  who  have  di- 
Ifinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  Good-Senfe  and 
Virtue ;  and  done  Honour  to  their  Country. 

My  Characters  are  not  defigned  to  difparage,  or 
debafe  ;  but  to  inftruCt,  and  inform.  And  all 
Characters  admit  of  Exceptions. 

r  - - - —  ■  - . -  ■■■  ■  - - - - - - 
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THERE  is  no  denying  that  Medicines  T]ie  im- 
— _  have  a  Virtue  >  and  that  numerous  Difeafesperfeflion 
are  cured  by  them.  That  they  fo  oiten  fail,  isof 
not  fo  much  owing  to  the  Remedies,  as  to  the 
fuperficial  Knowledge  we  have  of  the  human 
33ody.  A  great  Phyfician  aiTures  us,  the  human 
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Conftitution  is  as  little  known  as  the  Terra  Au - 
Jlralis  *,  whofe  Coafts  we  are  not  hitherto  acquaint¬ 
ed  with.  And  hence  a  Medicine  which  proves 
ferviceable  to  one,  proves  pernicious  to  another  * 
and  what  operates  at  one  time,  produces  no  Eft 
fe£t  at  another.  This  we  find  not  only  in  diffe¬ 
rent  People,  of  apparently  different  Conftituti- 
ons ;  but  even  in  the  fame  Conftitutions,  and 
in  the  fame  Perfons,  at  different  times.  For  the 
fame  Medicine  fhall  fometimes  operate  well,  fome- 
times  ill,  fometimes  too  much,  fometimes  too 
little,  or  not  at  all,  even  upon  the  fame  Perfon. 
It  is  no  Wonder  the  Seed  fhould  mifcarry,  when 
the  Nature  of  the  Soil  is  not  known.  The  Con- 
Ifitution  of  Man  is  a  Myftery,  a  Proteus ,  which 
changes  it^  Nature  fo  much,  as  not  to  remain  the 
fame  to  Day,  that  it  was  Yefterday,  or  will  be 
To-morrow.  And  this  fo  far  confounds  all  me¬ 
dicinal  Rules,  that  a  Phyfician  is  like  a  Man  marri¬ 
ed  to  a  phantaftical  Lady,  whom  he  can  never 
fuit ;  becaufe  fhe  changes  her  Temper  every  hour, 
It  would  be  going  too  far  to  fay,  that  all  Cures 
are  owing  to  Nature,  Accident,  or  Good-Luck  i 
but  I  believe  it  is  true  of  the  greateft  part  of  them : 
for  I  am  fatisfied,  it  happens  with  Phyficians  as  it 
does  with  Fortune-tellers,  who  prophefy  fo  long, 
and  fo  differently,  that  they  hit  right  at  laft.  As 
Fortune  tellers  come  into  Vogue,  by  a  lucky  Ac¬ 
cident  or  two ;  Phyficians  often  get  into  Prac¬ 
tice  and  Fafhion,  for  the  Fame  of  Cures  they 
had  no  Share  in  •,  but  were  either  performed 
by  Nature,  Accident,  or  the  Patient’s  working. 
Imagination, 
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A  certain  Author  defines  a  Doctor  to  be  a  Man 
who  writes  Prefcriptions,  till  the  Patient  either 
dies,  or  is  cured  by  Nature.  And,  accordingly, 
the  ancient  Greeks  had  a  Saying,  that  Doctors 
“  were  Triflers.”  Indeed  I  by  no  Means  fub.- 
fcribe  to  thefe  Definitions  i  becaufe  numerous 
great  Cures  may  be  produced,  and  fo  evidently 
proved,  that,  next  after  God,  they  mull  be 
afcribed  to  Phyfic.  I  only  fay,  that  Phyficians 
frequently  obtain  a  Name,  for  Cures  performed 
by  Nature,  by  Accident,  or  by  Help  of  the  Pa¬ 
tient’s  Imagination.  The  laft  Phyfician  jn  a  Cafe, 
is  ufually  thought  the  belt;  not  becaufe  he  under-r 
ftand3  his  Art  better  *  but  becaufe  he  had  the 
good  Luck  to  be  called  in,  when  the  Difeafe 
was  declining,  and  Nature  began  to  affift  herfelf. 
This  the  People  do  not  obferve,  and,  therefore, 
fometimes,  unjuftly  blame  the  bell  Phyficians, 
and,  undefervedly,  praife  the  word ;  by  afcrib- 
ing  that  to  the  laft  Doctor,  which  was  the  Ef¬ 
fect  of  Time  or  Nature, 

After  the  fame  erroneous  Manner,  People  ge¬ 
nerally  afcribe  that  to  Art,  which  was  owing  to 
Accident.  For,  a  Fever  may  often  be  checked 
by  Alterations  made  in  the  Mind,  or  Thoughts, 
of  the  Patient ;  or  by  other  cafual  Circumftan- 
ces.  Many  Difeafes  may  be  changed,  or  even 
cured  by  the  Paflions,  as  Surprize,  Joy,  ftrong 
Expectation,  &c  •,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
Inftances :  yet  in  fuch  Cafes,  the  ignorant  Mul¬ 
titude  give  all  the  Credit  to  the  Dodtor  •,  tho*  he 
did  no  more  than  vifit  the  Patient,  without  pre- 
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fcribing,  at  the  Time.  This  is  betraying  as  grofs 
Ignorance  as  the  Country-Girl,  who  confulted  a 
Dodlor  about  finding  a  loft  Sheep  j  and  he,  out 
of  a  Joke,  gave  her  a  Purge  :  but  as  the  Sheep 
was  found  during  the  Operation,  the  Girl  made 
herfelf  fure  the  Medicine  was  the  Caufe,  and  the 
Dodtor  a  Conjurer. 

Many  Difeales  arife  from  a  perverted  Imagina¬ 
tion  ;  and  fome  of  them  are  cured  by  affedting 
the  Imagination  only.  It  appears  almoft  incre¬ 
dible,  what  great  Effedls  the  Imagination  has 
upon  Patients  ;  but  efpecially  thofe  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  Turn  and  Make.  The  famous  Chymift, 
Francifcus  Borri ,,  cured  all  Difeales,  for  fome 
time  and  rofe  to  fuch  Height  of  Reputation, 
that  Patients  were  carried  from  Paris  to  Amfter- 
dam  to  be  cured  by  him.  But,  when  it  came  tq 
be  obferved  that  he  cured  only  thofe  who  had  a 
ftrong  Imagination,  his  Credit  funk  at  once  ;  and 
he  worked  no  more  Wonders.  The  fame  Thing 
happened  to  an  Irijh  Quack,  Greterix ,  called  the 
Stroker ,  who,  for  a  while,  performed  miracu¬ 
lous  Cures,  in  London  *,  but  upon  the  fudden  Fall 
of  his  Reputation,  his  Skill  deferred  him.  Hence 
we  may  fay,  that  he  is  the  beft  Phyfician  in 
whom  the  Patient  has  the-greateft  Confidence. 
And  if  this  be  the  Cafe,  I  hold  it  as  unjuft  to 
oblige  the  Sick  to  make  ufe  of  certain  Dodtors 
only  as  it  would  be  barbarous,  to  force  them  to 
make  ufe  of  Confeftbrs  they  do  not  like.  In 
both  Cafes  they  fhould  be  left  to  their  own  Liber¬ 
ty  and  Choice ;  becaufe  the  Perfons  we  have  a 
Xruft  g,nd  Confidence  in ?  may  produce  greater 
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Effects,  with  (lender  Skill,  or  mean  Elocution, 
than  the  bed  and  mod  experienced  Phyficians,  or 
Orators,  to  whom  we  have  any  Averfion,  Diflike* 
or  Indifference.  A  Quack,  or  a  Farrier,  in  whom 
a  Patient  places  great  Confidence,  is,  in  my  O- 
pinion,  a  better  Phyfician  for  that  Patient,  than 
a  graduate  Dodtor,  from  whom  he  has  no  Expec^ 
ration. 

And  as  we  fee  by  Experience,  what  extraordi¬ 
nary  Efficacy  the  Imagination  has  in  the  Cure  of 
Difeafes ;  I  cannot  approve  of  thofe  Dodtors, 
who  difhearten  their  Patients,  by  giving  hady 
and  blunt  Opinions  of  Didempers.  The  princi¬ 
pal  Quality  of  a  Phyfician,  as  well  as  of  a  Poet, 
(for  Apollo  is  the  God  both  of  Phyfic  and  Poetry) 
is  that  of  fine  Lying*  or  flattering  the  Patient. 
Many  a  Man  has  been  killed  before  his  time,  by 
a  rafh  Cenfure,  or  injudicious  Condemnation  of 
his  Phyfician  ;  and  many  a  drooping  Patient  re¬ 
vived,  upon  the  Dodtor’s  alluring  them  of  a  Re¬ 
covery.  This  remarkable  Difference,  betwixt  re¬ 
gular  Phyficians  and  Quacks,  is  perhaps,  in  part, 
the  Caufe  of  the  Cures  performed  by  Quacks  ; 
for,  a  Quack  can  cure  by  Afpedb,  or  a  Glimpfe  of 
his  Countenance:  and  the  fingle  Afliirance  he 
gives  his  Patients  of  a  fpeedy  Amendment,  has 
often  more  Efficacy  than  the  Apothecary’s  Shop. 
And  it  is  doubtlels  as  well  for  the  Patient,  to  be 
cured  by  the  working  of  his  own  Imagination, 
or  a  Reliance  upon  the  Promife  of  his  Dodlor,  as 
by  repeated  Dofes  of  Phyfic. 

The  great  Bartholine  declares,  he  once,  by 
Midake,  gave  to  a  Patient  a  Bottle  of  fair  Water, 
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inftead  of  another  Bottle  of  Liquor  defigned  for 
an  Emetic  ;  and  that  the  Patient’s  Imagination 
was  fo  affeCted  by  the  Expectation,  that  the  Wa¬ 
ter  operated  as  a  Vomit.  Now,  if  People  may 
be  fick  by  Imagination,  Phyficians  fiiould  en¬ 
deavour  to  cure  by  Imagination.  And,  of  fuch 
Cures,  there  have  been  fo  many  remarkable  In¬ 
fiances,  as  might  afford  fufficient  Hints  for  inge¬ 
nious  Gentlemen  to  work  upon.  I  would  not 
be  fufpeCted  of  endeavouring  to  degrade  the  Art 
of  Phyfic  ;  or  of  looking  upon  Phyficians  as  ufe- 
lefs.  I  acknowledge  the  EffeCls  of  Medicine, 
and  am  fatisfied  great  Cures  have  been 
wrought  by  the  Rules  of  Art :  but  I  fay,  at  the 
lame  time,  that  many  Cures  are  performed  by 
Nature,  Accident,  and  Imagination  ;  that  Men’s 
Conftitutions,  Tempers,  and  Particularities,  are 
not  hitherto  underftood  ;  and  that  the  Rules  of 
Phyfic,  not  being  drawn  from  a  Knowledge  of 
Nature,  are  therefore  frequently  baffled  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  that  the  Trade  is  not  yet  advanced  to  a  Sci- 
ence. 

If  I  were  a  Phyfician,  I  fiiould  not  always 
give  the  fame  Medicines  to  one  Patient  that  I 
gave  to  another,  in  the  fame  Difeale :  for,  I 
judge  of  Medicines  and  Diet,  not  according 
to  their  own  Powers  and  Virtues  \  but  the  Ef-  ' 
feCts  they  ufually  produce  on  the  Bodies  of  cer¬ 
tain  Perfons,  refpe&ively.  If  any  Man  fhould 
alfure  me  he  had  long  eat  raw  Flefii,  or  drank 
flunking  Water,  and  found  they  always  agreed 
with  him,  I  fiiould  not  advife  him  to  leave 
them  off.  I  have  long  continued  the  Prac¬ 
tice 
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tice  of  drinking  Coffee,  becaufe  it  agrees  with 
me ;  but  cannot  advife  it  to  others  of  my 
own  Complexion  :  and  have  perfuaded  many 
againft  it,  becaufe  they  found  themfelves  oppreiTed 
by  it. 

I  judge  that  the  Patient  fhould  have  a  double 
Vote  in  every  Confutation  of  Doctors;  or  ra¬ 
ther  that  the  Phyfician  fhould  content  himfelf  with 
Enquiring  and  Propofing,  and  leave  the  Determi¬ 
nation  to  the  Patient.  For,  tho’  the  Do&or  may 
have  carefully  obferved  a  great  Number  of  Pati¬ 
ents,  yet  every  fenfible  Patient  has  had  the  beft 
and  longed  Experience  of  himfelf;  and  may 
therefore  be  the  beft  Guide  to  his  Dodlors.  If  a 
Patient’s  Judgment  be  found,  he  fhall  have  my 
Confent  to  be  his  own  Phyfician. 


VI. 


Of  the  Law  and  Lawyers. 


THERE  is  a  remarkable  Affinity  betwixt  The  Rule* 

Attorn ies  and  Accountants  :  both  their  Arith- 

Arts  confift  in  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multipli-  ^mend- 

cation,  and  Divifion.  An  Accountant  books  ed  to 

his  Income  and  Difburfe,  adds  Sum  to  Sum,  and  Lawyers. 

thus  lays  the  Foundation  of  his  Balance.  An 

Attorney  books  his  Charges,  adds  Day  to  Day,  „ . . 

.  j  •  a  r  Addition. 
Citation  to  Citation  ;  and,  with  drawing  Anfwers, 

Replies,  and  Rejoinders,  fwells  the  Account  to 

a  proper  Size  ;  till,  at  length,  the  Client  knows 

the  Sum  Total.  This  kind  of  Law  Book-keep- 

CL4  ing 
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ing  is  fo  regular,  that  the  Client  can  find  no 
Fault,  or  make  any  Exception  to  the  Legality  of 
the  Procedure  -,  but  has  a  liquidated  Account  de¬ 
livered  him,  the  Balance  fo  much. 

Subtradlion  is  no  lefs  ufeful  to  a  Lawyer  ;  who 
carries  few  Caufes  from  whence  he  does  not 
fubtradt  a  Child’s  Share  •,  fo  that  if  the  Colts  reco¬ 
vered  amount  to  a  hundred  Pounds,  lubtradt  fixty 
for  the  Lawyer,  and  forty  remain  for  the  Client. 
Nay,  let  the  Caufe  be  won  or  loft,  the  Lawyer, 
by  fubtradfing  from  the  Remainder,  is  fure  to 
be  paid. 

Every  accomplifhed  Lawyer  muft  alfo  be 
perfect  in  Multiplication.  He  is  a  poor  Limb 
of  the  Law  indeed,  who  brings  a  Caufe  into 
Court,  and  cannot  carry  two  back.  By  this  Art 
of  Multiplication,  the  Study  of  the  Law  is 
promoted  -,  and  many  a  necefiitous  Family 
provided  for.  But,  a  fenfible  Man  does  not  only 
take  Care  for  To-day  -,  he  has  always  an  Eye 
to  To-morrow.  I  knew  a  Man,  who,  by  this 
Art  of  multiplying  Caufes,  not  only  nurfed  them 
up  during  his  Life-time ;  but  left,  at  his 
Death,  to  the  worthy  Attorney  who  married  his 
Daughter,  three  Boxes  full  of  good  fat  Caufes, 
for  her  Fortune :  fo  careful  was  he  to  plant 
for  Pofterity !  What  fignifies  the  Theory  of 
the  Law,  without  making  ufe  of  it  in  Pradtice, 
and  fecuring  the  Emoluments  of  the  Bar  ? 

But,  Divifion  crowns  the  Labour  of  the  Law- 
er  -,  and  keeps  his  Pradtice  alive,  in^fpite  of  all 
Oppofition,  For,  whereas,  certain  malevolent 
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Perfons,  having  evil  Defigns  againft  the  Law, 
would  traitoroufly,  felonioufly,  and  of  Malice 
afore-thought,  ftifle  good  Caufes  in  their  Birth, 
or  not  fuffer  them  to  grow  to  Maturity  *,  a 
fenfible  Lawyer  here  fteps  in,  with  his  Art 
of  Divifion,  and  prevents  the  fatal  Mifchief ; 
by  infpiring  both  Parties  with  Courage ;  and 
fpiriting  up  their  languid  Forces,  compels  them 
to  join  I  flue,  and  drag  the  languilhing  Caufe 
to  the  Bar.  And  hereby  a  murderous  Intention, 
is  happily  prevented  from  taking  EffeCt,  and 
two  fubftantial  Advantages  procured  •,  for,  hence, 
the  Law  is  kept  in  a  flourifhing  State  of  Activi¬ 
ty,  and  every  Man  left  to  enjoy  his  Right.  Jus 
fuum  cuique. 

Some  are  fo  fevere  againft  the  Law,  as  to  All  Law- 
pretend,  that  Lawyers  alone  reap  the  Benefit  yers  not 
of  all  the  Caufes  tried :  but  thofe  who  fay  ^®rcena* 
this,  betray  their  Ignorance  of  Lawyers.  The 
Honour  of  gaining  a  Caufe  is  Advantage  enough 
to  fome  of  them.  A  Lawyer  of  Spirit,  who 
loves  and  honours  his  Profeflion,  will  plead  with¬ 
out  Fee  ;  as  Princes  fight,  not  for  Profit  or  Plun¬ 
der,  but  for  Ambition  •,  and  fing  Te  Deum  without 
gaining  the  Advantage.  The  honourable  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Robe  are  no  more  to  be  cenfured 
for  encouraging  their  Clients  to  maintain,  fup- 
port,  and  defend  their  juft  Rights,  Privileges, 
and  Immunities ;  than  a  good  General  is  to  be 
condemned  for  heartening  up  his  Soldiers,  and 
encouraging  them  to  burn,  plunder,  and  deftroy 
the  Enemy.  Divifion,  therefore,  is  a  capital 
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Qualification  of  the  Lawyer.  Let  Divide 
impera ,  be  the  Motto  of  the  Bar. 

I  would  advife  no  Lawyer  to  carry  his  Views 
farther  than  the  four  firft  Rules  of  Arithmetic ; 
if  he  venture  into  Algebra ,  it  is  at  the  Peril  of 
himfelf  and  Family,  Deep  Knowledge  in  Law 
is  poorly  paid  for,  and  not  every  body’s  Money, 
A  little  Common-place  Oratory,  the  Practice 
of  Courts,  and  the  four  Rules  of  Vulgar  Arith¬ 
metic,  do  the  Bufinefs.  The  public  Profef* 
fors  of  Law  are  ftrangely  wrong,  in  all  the  Eu~ 
ropean  Univerfities,  to  perplex  theftudious  Youth 
with  Grotius  and  Puffendorf,  the  Inftitutes  and 
Pandedts  *,  loading  their  tender  Heads  with  the 
ufelefs  Lumber  of  Precepts,  Maxims,  and 
Foundations  of  Law ;  without  ever  mentioning: 
a  Syllable  of  the  Spirit,  the  Soul,  and  pradticaE 
Rules,  by  which  all  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Bar  is 
advantageoufiy  carried  on  •,  and  the  Sweets  en¬ 
joyed,  at  the  eafy  Expence  of  the  Client. 


SECT, 


SECT.  III. 

Of  Government  and  Laws. 


I. 

Of  State-Reformation. 


STATES  and  Societies,  like  the  Body  Parallel 
of  Man,  are  fubjed  to  various  Diforders.pe^vv.lxt 
What  in  the  Body  we  call  a  Difeafe,  may,  Phyfic.™ 
in  Kingdoms  and  Republics,  be  called  a  State- 
Failing.  Difeafes  of  the  Body  are  cured  by  Me¬ 
dicines  or  Courfes  ;  and  State-Failings  by  Laws 
or  Regulations.  What  in  Phyfic  is  termed  a 
Cure  ;  we  call,  in  Politics,  a  Reformation. 

Since  there  is  fo  near  a  Refemblance  betwixt  Po¬ 
litics  and  Phyfic,  betwixt  the  Lawgiver  and  the 
Phyfician  ;  and  fince  the  Manner  of  Cure  is  alike, 
tho*  the  Remedies  differ  *,  intelligent  Statefmen 

might 
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might  do  well,  in  re&ifying  State-Failings,  to 
imitate  the  Procedure  of  intelligent  Phyficians. 
The  Phyfician  goes  cautioufly  to  work  with  a 
weakly  Conftitution  ;  and  a  Statefman  fhould 
treat  a  weakly  State  with  Delicacy  and  Gentle- 
nefs :  for,  in  both  Cafes,  the  lead  Over-dofe  may 
do  Harm.  A  prudent  Phyfician  examines  the 
Conftitution  of  his  Patient,  before  he  prefcribes 5 
and  fuits  his  Prefer iption  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Cafe,  its  Circumftances  and  Symptoms :  and 
a  State- Reformer  muft  carefully  enquire  into  the 
Nature,  and  Situation,  the  Turn,  Frame,  and 
Circumftances  of  a  State  ;  and  fuit  his  Ordinances 
accordingly.  For,  as  fome  Patients  require  dou¬ 
ble  or  triple  Dofes  *,  fome  Kingdoms  require 
ftronger  Laws  than  others,  to  produce  the  de¬ 
ft  red  Effect. 

Political  It  is  a  Rule,  withjudicious  Phyficians,  to  ufe 

Reforma-  no  fuc}1  violent  Means,  as  may  prove  worfe  than 
the  Difeafe.  All  Patients  are  not  fo  happy  as  the 
Swifs,  who  falling  fick  upon  a  Journey,  and  be¬ 
ing  in  a  Flurry  to  get  on,  took  the  Phyfic  of  eight 
Days  at  once ;  and  recovered.  As  it  is  a  ca¬ 
pital  Rule  in  Phyfic,  never  to  give  fuch  violent 
Medicines,  as  may  kill  or  cure  at  a  Dofe  ;  fo  it 
ought  to  be  a  ftanding  Rule  in  Reformations,  to 
proceed  Step  by  Step  ;  adapt  and  proportion  the 
Remedy  to  the  kind  of  Diforder  in  the  State ; 
and  give  no  ftronger  Dofes  than  it  can  bear 
without  being  convulfed.  Conftant  Experience 
fhews,  that  a  State  is  rather,  made  worfe,  than  bet¬ 
ter,  by  all  rafli  and  precipitate  Reformations ;  as 
;  \  >  an 
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an  Ague,  by  violent  Medicines,  may  be  turned 
to  a  continual  Fever. 

We  learn  by  Examples,  both  ancient  and  Requires 
modern,  that,  in  mod  Reformations,  State-  Caution. 
Errors  have  rather  been  altered  than  eradi¬ 
cated.  For,  as  Men  are,  by  Nature,  addi&ed  to 
Fart  from  one  Extreme  to  the  oppofite  ;  fo  in 
States,  one  great  Error  is  apt  to  fucceed  another; 
as  the  hot  Fit  does  the  cold,  in  an  intermitting 
Fever.  A  Mifer  may  laudably  endeavour  to  cor- 
redd  his  Avarice  ;  but  if  he  hold  no  Medium  in 
his  Reformation,  he  will  commence  Extravagant. 

In  hady  Changes,  we  fee,  Irreligion  turns  to  Su- 
perdition  ;  Fervor  to  Coldnefs  •,  Courage  to  Fear  ; 
and  Talkativenefs  to  ridiculous  Silence.  I  knew 
a  Man  fo  timid  and  cautious  in  his  Difcourfe, 
that  he  would  not  venture  to  relate  the  mod  com¬ 
mon  Occurrences,  before  he  had  ordered  his 
Children  out  of  the  Room.  This  Man  had  been 
one  of  the  mod  loquacious  Inhabitants  of  the  Ci¬ 
ty  ;  and  was.  fined  for  fpeaking  too  freely.  In 
mod  Reformations,  to  avoid  one  Rock,  Men 
fplit  upon  another.  Half-darved  People  will  eat 
till  they  furfeit  •,  and  Soldiers  in  a  Pannic  will 
run  from  the  Enemy,  into  Fire  or  Water  ;  and 
dye  for  fear  of  dying. 

For  my  part,  tho?  the  World  has  always  my  And  not 
good  Wifhes,  I  cannot  rejoice  at  every  Reforma- 
tion  becaufe  Experience  fhews,  that  the  Thing  ralhly. 
defigned  to  be  altered,  often  remains  as  it  did  ; 
tho’  its  Form  be  changed.  The  fame  Humours 
fometimes  appear  under  the  Denomination  of  the 
Pead-Ach,  Rheumatifm,  or  Gout ;  according 

as 
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as  they  fly,  or  are  driven  by  Medicines,  from 
one  part  of  the  Body  to  another.  And  as  no 
Phyfician  can  juftly  fay  he  has  cured  a  Difeafe, 
becaufe  he  has  changed  it  into  the  Gout  or  Rheu- 
rnatifm  ;  fo  no  Politician  can  properly  fay  he  has 
cured  a  State-Failing,  when  by  endeavouring  to 
root  out  an  old  Grievance,  he  brings  on  a  new 
one.  Too  a&ive  Remedies  fometimes  cure  the 
Difeafe,  but  kill  the  Patient  i  and  outrageous  Re* 
formations  may  ruin  a  State. 

I  am,  however,  no  Enemy  to  Reformation  ; 
but  remain  convinced  that  molt  Countries  and 
Societies  require  to  be  reformed.  I  only  entreat 
Men  to  proceed  in  this  Work  with  Judgment  5 
and  not  run  from  one  Error  into  another.  He 
who  goes  flow,  comes  to  his  Journey’s  End  at  laft ; 
whilfl:  thofe  who  make  Poft-hafte,  may  fall  by 
the  Way,  or  mifs  the  Track.  There  goes  a 
Story  of  a  Coachman,  who  finding  the  Road 
rough,  alked  a  Country  Fellow,  if  it  was  pofiibte 
to  reach  a  certain  Town  before  Sun-fet  :  the 
Country-Man  anfwered  “  Yes,  provided  you 
*  6t  drive  flow.”  The  Coachman,  taking  this 
for  a  Joke,  grew  angry,  laflied  his  Horfes  into  a 
Gallop,  broke  a  Wheel,  and  did  not  reach  the 
Town  that  Night. 

State  Poll-  When  a  Perfon  labours  under  too  great  a  Full- 
g nefs  of  Blood,  I  fhould  advife  him  to  open  a’ 
500  far.  Vein ;  but  to  do  it  with  Moderation,  fo  as  to 
leave  the  neceflary  Quantity  behind.  If  a  Houfe 
be  crowded  with  Servants,  it  is  proper  to  difmifss 
fuch  of  them  as  are  fuperfluous  ;  but  to  retain  fo 
many  as  may  do  the  neceflary  Bufinefs  of  the  Fa- 
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miiy.  If  a  Reformation  be  not  conduced  with 
Moderation,  we  fall  out  of  one  Misfortune  into 
another  ;  and  fometimes  from  a  lefs  into  a  great¬ 
er.  A  certain  King  of  Pegu ,  who  had  long 
been  made  uneafy  by  rebellious  Subjects,  banifli- 
ed  a  great  Number  of  them,  that  he  might  more 
eafily  govern  the  reft  :  but  the  Country  was  fo 
thinned  by  this  Reformation,  that  his  Neigh¬ 
bours  took  the  Advantage,  and  made  themfelves 
Mafters  of  him  and  his  Kingdom.  This  is  an 
Inftance  of  State-Policy  pulhed  too  far. 

.  Extremes  are  hurtful.  All  Senfe  and  Virtue 
confift  in  Moderation  :  if  once  they  exceed  the 
proper  Bounds,  they  become  metamorphofed  into 
Folly  and  Vice.  The  Chinefe  Philofopher,  Con-* 
fuciusy  wrote  a  Syftem  of  Morality  and  Civil  Po¬ 
licy,  entitled,  Phe  great  Midway  ;  intimating 
that  the  middle  Way  is  the  belt  to  follow.  Good 
Things  become  bad,  if  immoderately  ufed.  I 
have  known  People  ruined  by  Care ;  and  impo- 
verifhed  by  Parfimony.  Activity  has  great  Ef¬ 
fects  ;  but  refembles  a  high-mettled  Horfe,  that 
requires  the  Curb.  It  drives  the  Ship,  like  a  fair 
Wind  ;  but  may  run  her  upon  a  Rock.  The 
Underftanding  muft  be  Pilot  *  and  make  the  fair 
Wind  ferve  to  a  good  Purpofe. 

Many  by  moderate,  regular  Labour,  perform  CE.co- 
more  than  others  by  great  A&ivity.  I  have,  with 
$urprize,  obferved,  that  Women  preferve  Eftates 
better  than  Men  $  and  can  find  no  jufter  Reafon 
for  it,  than,  that  Men  have  more  Adivity,  and 
more  of  the  fcheming,  reftlefs  Nature,  than 
Women,  for,  Women  are  not  apt  to  undertake 
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Reformations  ;  but  content  themfelves  to  follow 
the  common  Rules  of  (Economy  :  whereas  Men. 
will  always  be  giving  Specimens  of  their  Skill  and 
Addrefs,  till  they  rifk  their  Ruin. 


II. 

Of  meliorating  the  Univerfities  of 

Europe. 


The  State 
of  Univer- 
fiti«;s. 


I  Hope  my  Reader  will  not  take  me  for  a  Con’ 
temner  of  Science.  I  never  jeft  with  Learn¬ 
ing  •,  but  only  with  its  Fopperies,  and  our  per¬ 
verted  Methods  of  Study.  It  is  true,  what  fome 
take  for  Means  of  promoting  Learning,  I  take 
for  Means  of  fuppreffing  Science  •,  and  what 
fome  hold  for  Ornaments,  I  prefume  are  Difgra- 
ces  to  Scholarfhip.  I  am  perfuaded  that  we  might 
arrive  at  our  End  by  fhorter  Means  *,  or  fooner 
and  better  become  wife  and  ufeful  by  Meditati¬ 
on  and  Pradtice,  than  by  Argument  and  Difpute. 
For,  tho’  by  Difpute  we  arrive  at  Univerfity- 
Degrees  *,  it  is  Experience  and  Refledlion  that 
make  us  really  knowing,  and  ferviceable. 

To  hear  the  Din  and  Alarm,  to  fee  the  Buftle 
and  Hurry , of  the  European  Univerfitiesj  one  might 
think  they  were  Places  big  with  Works ;  produc¬ 
tive  of  the  bed:  Fruits  and  Effedls  ;  and  conftantly 
employed  for  the  Service  of  Mankind.  But  who¬ 
ever  looks  into  the  real  Bufmefs  they  tranfadt, 
will,  find  thefe  Mountains  labour  for  a  (lender 

Produce. 
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Produce.  Men  may  difpute  themfelves  into 
Heats  and  Sweats,  or  drive  round  and  round,  in 
the  Sciences,  and  yet  the  Matter  of  Science  re¬ 
main  the  fame.  Such  Buttling  only  alters  the 
Mode,  the  Shape,  or  Size,  but  not  the  Subftance, 
of  Knowledge.  Academical  Exercifes,  whether 
in  Difcourfe  or  Writing,  chiefly  confift  in  re¬ 
peating  what  has  been  faid  a  Thoufand  times  al¬ 
ready.  But  the  fame  Song,  tho’  ever  fo  good, 
difpleafes,  if  fung  too  often.  Indeed  I  reckon 
thofe  happy,  who  have  their  Tafte  fo  formed  as 
to  relifh  the  fame  Subjedt  varied  through  all  the 
poflible  Styles  and  Changes.  But  Samenefs  of 
Subjedt,  varioufly  modulated,  does  not  delight, 
or  inftrudt,  every  Hearer. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Univerfities  of  Univerfi- 
Europe  were  founded  in  Times  of  the  grof- 
feft  Ignorance.  What  kind  of  Tafte  thenjnigno- 
reigned,  what  abfurd  and  monftrous  Tenets  pre-rantTime*. 
vailed,  what  Foundations,  both  Spiritual  and  Tem¬ 
poral,  took  place,  we  fee  by  the  Hiftories  of 
thofe  Times  *,  and,  in  part,  by"  the  prefent  Remains 
of  fuch  Inftitutions,  even  in  the  beft  regulated 
Univerfities  of  Europe.  It  coft  Luther ,  and  theReqU;rc 
other  Reformers  of  Religion,  immenfe  Labour,  to  Reforma- 
feparate  the  Tares  from  the  Wheat.  Many  have tl0n' 
wifhed  fome  Academical  Luther ,  or  Erafmus , 
might  arife  *,  who,  like  them,  would  undertake  to 
reform  the  Sciences.  For,  tho*  great  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Knowledge  have  lately  been  made,  yet 
much  of  the  old  Tindture  remains.  We  may 
have  fome  Notion  of  the  barbarous  Ages  by  their 
Architecture  j  wherein  the  Gothic  Tafte  prevail- 
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cd,  and  produced  heavy,  cumberous,  ill-concert¬ 
ed  Buildings,  let  off  with  Profufion  of  abfurd  Or¬ 
naments  *,  as  appears  by  many  Specimens  (till 
{landing.  In  like  manner  there  remain  among  us, 
numerous  cumberfome  Relicks  of  the  ufelefs, 
fcholaftic,  phantaftic,  metaphyfical,  burthenfome 
Learning  *,  whereby  both  Religion  and  the  Sci¬ 
ences  are  perverted  or  deformed  ;  and  their  na¬ 
tive  Charms  and  Simplicity  obfcured  or  hid. 

Certain  Studies  might,  at  lead,  be  reftrained, 
that  render  Mankind  no  wifer  *,  and  others  might 
be  introduced,  that  are  highly  neceffary  for  the 
Service  of  the  Church,  the  State,  and  all  the 
Arts  and  Profeffions  of  Life.  The  right  Study 
and  Improvement  of  Natural  Philofophy,  Mo¬ 
rality,  and  Civil  Policy,  might  render  Univerfi- 
ties  of  the  utmolt  Ufe  to  a  Nation  j  whereas,  if 
proper  Care  be  not  taken,  they  may  grow  worfe 
and  prove  highly  detrimental ;  by  fpreading  falfe 
Tafte,  Foppery,  and  Contagion  thro*  a  Country 
differing  the  Study  of  Government  to  be  negle&ed  ; 
Religion  to  be  corrupted,  or  effaced  ;  Morality 
to  be  beat  out  of  Countenance  j  the  Notions  of 
Right  and  Wrong  to  be  confounded  ;  and  fucli 
Perfons  to  be  treated  as  Idiots,  who  fhall  attempt 
to  aft  well  *,  dare  to  oppofe  wrong  Meafures  v 
defend  Liberty,  Virtue,  and  Senfe  *,  or  maintain 
the  only  Foundations  of  good  Policy,  found  Phi¬ 
lofophy,  and  true  Religion.  All  this  is  poffible. 
The  new  The  Societies  and  Academies,  founded  in  the 
fupply^hel^  an<^  Pre^ent  Century,  appear  defigned  to 
Defers  of  fupply  this  Defeftof  the  old  Univerfities.  And  in- 
the  old,  deed  we  are  highly  indebted  to  die  new  Societies 

for 
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for  many  real  Improvements.  In  thefe  Societies 
learned  Men  aflemble,  at  certain  times,  to  com¬ 
municate  their  Thoughts.  Each  Member  lays 
his  Inventions,  Improvements,  or  Writings  be¬ 
fore  the  whole  Body,  to  receive  Correction  and 
Amendment.  Curious  and  difficult  Queftions 
are  propofed  ;  and  Rewards  affigned  to  thofe 
who  give  the  belt  Solutions.  It  is  well  known 
how  much  the  Sciences  have  been  advanced 
by  thefe  Means ;  and  how  many  ufeful  DifcoVe- 
fies  mada 

But  tho*  thefe  new  Academies  are  of  great 
Service  in  promoting  the  Sciences  •,  yet  we  ffiould 
not  reft  contented  with  them.  Every  Univerfity 
might  have  two  principal  Views;  viz.  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  Science  among  the  Teachers;  and  the 
inftruCting  of  Youth.  The. new  Academies  have 
no  Regard  to  the  InftruCtion  of  Youth.  My 
Judgment  is,  that  the  old  Univerfities  ffiould  be 
fupported  ;  but  with  luch  Amendments,  and  new 
Regulations,  as  might  improve  the  Mafter  as  well 
as  the  Scholar.  For  which  purpofe,  there  needs 
no  more  than  to  copy  the  new  Academies ;  tranf- 
fer  their  Regulations  into  the  old  ;  follow  their 
PraCtice  of  communicating  all  Works  and  Writ¬ 
ings  with  their  Collegues  ;  and  permit  nothing  to 
be  publiffied,  till  it  has  been  carefully  examined, 
and  corrected,  by  the  Society.  If  this  were  gene¬ 
rally  done,  we  might  be  lure  of  having  none  but 
good  Books  printed  at  Univerfities.  But  if 
Books  are  compofed  in  a  Hurry,  or  by  Men 
of  unripe  Capacities,  not  verfed  in  the  Sub¬ 
ject,  nor  praCtifed  in  Writing,  nothing  but  crude 
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Compofitions  are  to  be  expedited.  And  to  fuffer, 
or  compel,  the  Students  to  write  and  publilh  be¬ 
fore  they  are  qualified  by  Time,  Refle&ion,  and 
Experience,  is  the  way  to  have  Books  that  can¬ 
not  be  worth  the  Reading. 

There  are  other  Means  of  trying  and  exerci- 
fing  the  Strength  and  Capacities  of  Youth,  with¬ 
out  making  the  Public  their  Butt.  And  certainly 
it  would  be  better  to  exercife  the  ftudious  Youth 
in  the  way  of  * Thefts ,  than  in  formal  Diflerta- 
tion,  and  Works  at  large.  I  am  well  allured, 
by  Experience,  that  Difiertation  is  above  the 
Reach  of  a  young  or  raw  Capacity.  A  Student 
fhould  no  more  be  fullered  to  become  an  Author, 
than  a  young  Phyfician  be  permitted  to  pradtife 
at  Court.  They  ought  neither  of  them  to  make 
their  firft  Efiays  upon  the  Public.  A  bad  Book, 
once  publilhed,  is  no  more  to  be  recalled,  than 
an  improper  Medicine  once  taken.  Mailers,  Tu¬ 
tors,  and  Governors  mull  be  upon  the  Watch, 
to  preferve  and  defend  the  Community,  as  well 
as  their  Pupils :  otherwife  both  may  be  hurt. 
Crude  Books  not  only  affedt  the  Reputation  of 
the  Author  j  but  alfo  his  Friends,  and  thofe  who 
fulfer,  or  diredt  him  to  publilh. 

I  have  conllantly  obftrved,  that  public  Lec¬ 
tures  at  Colleges  are  of  little  Ufe  ;  becaufe  few 
Perfons  frequent  them,  and  thofe  chiefly  out  of 
Curiofity  ;  who  inllead  of  defiring  to  be  inform¬ 
ed,  in  particular  Points,  come  only  to  hear 
the  Ledturer.  If  any  of  thefe  Hearers  want¬ 
ed  Information,  there  are  fo  many  Books,  care¬ 
fully  written,  upon  common  Topics,  that  it 

might 
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might  be  more  inftruCtive  to  ftudy  them,  than 
to  hear  a  hafty  Compofition  read  upon  the  Sub¬ 
ject.  I,  therefore,  judge  it  might  be  more  ufe- 
ful,  if  the  Prcslettor  were  turned  into  a  Refpon ~ 
for-yCo  as,  at  fct  Times  and  Places,  to  anfwer  pro¬ 
per  Queftions,  propofed  by  the  Students.  This 
might  be  a  Means  of  informing  them  in  what 
they  want  to  know ;  and  of  clearing  up  fuck  Diffi¬ 
culties  as  they  meet  with  in  their  Studies. 

And  hence  would  arife  confiderable  Advantage. 

For,  no  body,  upon  this  Footing,  would  covet  the 
the  ProfefTor’s  Chair,  who  did  not  find  himfelf 
qualified  for  it ;  becaufe,  in  fuch  a  Situation,  the 
Profeffor’s  Ignorance  could  not  be  concealed.  It  Profeffor‘ 
would  alfo  encourage  Teachers  to  ftudy  more  t0 be  al- 
carefully,  and  cultivate  the  Sciences  with  Vigour  ;  tered. 
fo  as  never  to  be  unprovided  of  fuitable  Matter, 
and  Method,  for  Anfwers.  And  indeed,  if  this 
Rule  were  obferved,  no  Teacher  could  remain  ig¬ 
norant  ;  nor  any  Student  be  at  a  Lofs  for  Help 
in  folving  fuch  Difficulties,  as  prove  too  hard  for 
his  fingle  Abilities. 

It  may  be  obje&ed,  that  a  Profeftorfnip,  on 
thefe  Conditons,  would  be  irkfome  j  as  one  Man 
may  afk  more  Queftions  than  ten  can  anfwer. 

And  I  allow,  the  Chair  would  be  no  eafy 
Seat :  but  the  Trouble  of  it,  might  be  abun¬ 
dantly  recompenfed  by  its  Utility.  The  Thing 
is  not  impracticable  ;  for  this  very  Manner  of  in- 
ftructing  was  anciently  praCtifed.  The  ProfefTors 
of  Law  were  formerly  Refponfores  ;  and  refpon- 
dere  in  Jure  is  fynonymous  with  teaching.  It  is 
not  indeed  to  be  expected,  that  any  Man  fhould 
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be  able  tp  anfwer  all  Queftions •,  nor  would  he 
be  thought  the  worfe  of  for  ayowing  his  Igno¬ 
rance:  bp t  what  a  Man  cannot  anfwer  To-day, 
he  may  anfwer  To-morrow  ;  and  both  the  Teach¬ 
er  and  Learner  be  improved  by  the  Queftion. 
Thus  Knowledge  would  be  encreafed,  and  the 
Public  informed. 

If,  befides  this  Method  of,  at  once,  learning 
and  teaching,  the  Students  were  kept,  at  cer- 
f^^Pub'tain  Times,  to  the  making  of  Thefes ,  with  the 
Alignment  of  Rewards  to  the  bed  Performers  j 
an  ufeful  Emulation  might  be  railed  for  the  En¬ 
couragement  of  Study  ■,  and  none  but  excellent 
Performances  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  be  pre- 
fented  to  the  Public.  Each  Book  would  then 
prove  an  ufeful  Ornament  to  its  Country  ♦,  and 
luch  ferviceable  Studies,  as  now  thro*  Ignorance, 
Unfkilfulnefs,  and  Rawnefs  of  Writing,  are  fall¬ 
en  into  Contempt,  would  grow  into  Efteem  *,  and 
our  Libraries  no  longer  be  filled  with  the  Lumber 
of  rafh  Scriblers,  and  felfifh  Bookfellers.  It  is 
not  fufiicient  that  a  Book  appear  under  the 
Sandtion  of  an  Imprimatur,  or  a  Declaration  that 
it  contains  nothing  contrary  to  Religion  and 
good  Manners.  There  are  Thoufands  of  ufelefs 
Volumes  publifhed,  of  which  that  Charafter  may 
juftly  be  given  :  but  no  Book  fhould  appear 
before  the  Public,  till  it  deferves  the  Character  of 
being  wrote  with  Skill,  Labour,  and  Judgment. 
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Of  the  making  of  Laws. 


SCARCE  any  Thing  (hews  the  Infirmity  Requires 
of  human  Nature  more  than  the  hafty  makr  the 
ing,  repealing,  amending,  and  multiplying  of™j^s 
.Laws.  It  is  impofiible  that  good  Laws  (should 
be  made,  and  duly  executed,  unlefs  the  Legifla*- 
tive  Power  be  knowing,  prudent,  and  virtuous ; 
fo  as  to  render  each  tingle  Law  productive  of 
Happinefs,  or  preventive  of  Mifery,  to  the  Peo^ 
pie.  To  do  this,  requires  greater  Circumfpe£tL 
on,  Study,  and  Skill,  than  Men  feem  generally 
to  imagine. 

The  ancient  Romans ,  before  they  enacted  a  The  Ro^ 
Law,  hung  up  the  Scheme  for  it,  in  a  public  man 
Place  *,  where  it  remained  expofed  to  View  for 
three  Weeks,  or  during  the  Space  of  ires  Nun - 
din*,  including  three  Market-Days ;  whereby, 
the  Inhabitants  both  of  the  City  and  Country 
had  an  Opportunity  of  reading  and  examining  it. 
Theableft  Orators  and  Lawyers  publicly  harangu¬ 
ed  upon  the  Sketch  ;  fo  that  every  Man  might 
hear  what  was  to  be  faid  for  and  againft  it.  After 
this,  the  whole  People  were  convened  to  give 
their  Votes,  in  their  refpedtive  Claffes  *  and  if 
the  Law  was  adjudged  to  be  good,  by  a  Majority 
of  Voices,  it  was  confirmed  by  the  Council,  and 
engraved  in  Copper.  This  Ceremony  may  ap¬ 
pear  ftrange  to  us  *,  but,  it  had  fuch  an  Efifedt, 
that  the  Laws  fo  made,  are  likely  to  prove  eter-' 
t  R  4  nal : 
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nal  :  for,  they  not  only  remained  in  Force  to  the 
End  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  have  furvived  it ; 
fo  as  to  be  ftill  obferved,  and  followed,  in  moft 
of  theStates  of  Europe. 

The  Care  How  fimple  foever  a  Law  may  appear,  it  ought 
enSr^  tC>t0  thoroughly  fifted  and  confidered  :  if  Men 
are  in  a  hurry  about  it,  the  Confequence  may 
prove  as  bad,  as  if  a  Farmer  ffiould  cut  his  Corn 
before  it  is  ripe ;  or  (lack  his  Hay  before  it  is 
dry  :  which  therefore  fires,  or  rots  in  the  Barn. 
Apelles  expofed  his  Pieces  to  public  View,  that 
all  forts  of  People  might  examine  them  *,  and 
upon  once  hearing  that,  a  Shoemaker  had  found 

Fault  with  a  Shoe,  in  one  of  his  Pidures,  he 

/  "  _ 

acknowledged  the  Error,  and  corrected  it.  The 
like  Method  has  been  advantageoufly  taken  by 
different  Artifts,  in  their  refpedive  Performances. 

Some  may  think  it  a  Lofs  of  Time,  thus  to  fpin 
out  the  Examination  of  a  Law  ;  and  an  eafy  Mat¬ 
ter,  by  a  fubfequent  Ad,  to  corred  the  Errors,  or 
fupply  the  Defeds  of  a  former.  But  the  making 
of  Experiments  in  Laws,  is  as  dangerous  to  a 
State,  as  the  making  of  Experiments  in  Phyfic. 
Mifchief  is  done  in  both  Cafes,  if  the  Experi¬ 
ment  mifearries.  Men  muff:  not  argue  in  fuch 
momentous  Affairs  as  they  do  in  lighter  Matters ; 
and  cry,  “  It  is  eafy  to  make  the  Experiment 
becaufe  Commotion  is  fooner  raifed  than  fuppref- 
fed  in  a  Government.  Interim  patitur  JuJius,  is 
a  Maxim  that  muff  be  regarded  :  for  no  good 
Man  fhould  be  hurt.  And  as  it  is  neceffary  to  be 
well  affured  of  the  Strength  of  a  Medicine  before 
it  is  given  i  fo  it  is  neceffary  that  the  Scheme  of 

a  Law 
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i  Law  fhould  be  well  confidered,  before  it  pafies 
into  an  A£t. 

To  prepare  the  Plan  of  a  Law  requires  a 
whole  Man,  and  more  than  a  Day  •,  for,  befides 
Particulars,  a  Law-Maker  muft  neceffarily  attend 
to  four  capital  Things,  of  a  general  kind  •,  viz. 

'i.)  The  Nature  and  Situation  of  the  Country. 

(2.)  The  Turn  and  Temper  of  the  People. 

[3.)  The  preceding  Times ;  to  fee  what  has  hap¬ 
pened.  And  (4.)  to  future  Ages ;  to  forefee 
what  may  happen. 

(1.)  He  muft  carefully  reprefent  to  himfelf  the  Suitably 

Nature  and  Situation  of  the  Country,  for  which  ~ 

,  ,  .  ,  .  01  1  Country* 

:he  Law  is  intended.  A  particular  Seed  may  be 

proper  for  one  fort  of  Land,  but  improper  for 

mother.  A  fkilful  Farmer  examines  the  Nature 

)f  his  Ground,  before  he  lows  it ;  and  a  Lawgiver 

muft  carefully  examine  the  Nature  and  Difpofition 

)f  the  Country,  before  he  undertakes  to  give  it 

1  Law.  The  fame  Cuftoms,  and  the  fame  Laws, 

3o  not  equally  fuit  all  Places.  A  certain  Philo- 

opher  being  afked  which  were  the  beft  Laws ; 

mfwered,  “  Thofe  beft  adapted  to  the  Country  ; 

“  for  a  good  Law  at  Athens ,  may  be  a  bad  one 

14  at  Lace  demon” 

(2.)  Every  Lawgiver  muft  regard  the  Turn,  And 
Genius,  and  Bent  of  the  People,  for  whom  his  Pe0PIc- 
Laws  are  intended.  Sometimes  the  People  may 
be  of  fuch  a  Temper,  as  to  bear  harfh  Reforma- 
dons  ;  and  yet  be  railed  into  Commotion  by 
:rifling  Alterations.  The  Chinefe  patiently  fub- 
nitted  to  all  the  Laws  of  their  Conquerors,  the 
Tartars ,  except  that  of  cutting  off  their  Hair about 
i  which 
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which  many  of  them  loft  their  Lives.  The 
great  Reformer,  Peter  Alexowitz,  brought  the 
Ruffians  to  quit  moft  of  their  ancient  Cuftoms  ; 
but  by  infilling  upon  their  {having  their  Beards, 
threw  the  whole  Country  into  Confufion.  The 
Ordinance  for  abolifhing  Exorcifm^,  tho’,  in  it- 
felf,  a  Thing  of  an  indifferent  Nature,  has  pro¬ 
duced  more  violent  Effects,  than  the  changing  of 
Articles  of  Faith.  As  abfolute  as  the  Perfian  Mo- 
narchsare,  they  do  not  venture  to  abolilh  the  per¬ 
nicious  Ufe  of  Opium  :  and  as  powerful  as  the 
late  Emperor  of  Ruffuz  was,  he  durft  not  prohibit: 
the  drinking  of  Brandy.  Thefe  and  the  like  Ex¬ 
amples  may  diredt  Lawgivers,  to  ftudy  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  Inclinations  of  the  People,  for  whom 
their  Laws  are  defigned.  What  in  one  Country 
may  be  done  with  a  Nod,  or  a  Wink,  cannot  be 
accomplifhed  with  Fire  and  Sword  in  another. 
Laws  muft  be  fuited  to  the  People,  and  not  the 
People  to  Laws. 

Laws  (3.)  A  Lawgiver  muft  regard  pad:  Times,  in 
gard"paft  orc^er  to  ^ee  whether  the  Law  he  would  intro- 
Times,  duce,  has  been  experienced  before,  and  with  what 
Succefs  :  for,  it  is  from  paft  Times  that  we  muft 
judge  of  Times  to  come.  When  an  Ordinance 
has  already  mifcarried  in  the  tenth  Effay,  we  may 
prefume  it  will  not  fucceed  in  the  eleventh.  Af¬ 
ter  a  Medicine  has  frequently  failed,  we  can  have] 
no  reafonable  Hopes  of  its  curing.  Hiftory  is  ' 
the  fureft  Inftrudlor. 

The  late  Czar ,  who  moulded  Ruffia  anew,  uf- 
ed  fuch  Precaution  in  his  Reformations,  that  he  - 
rarely  attempted  one,  without  being  well  affuted  ' 

it 
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it  would  prove  advantageous.  King  William  be¬ 
ing  exhorted  to  introduce  the  New-Style,  took 
Time  toconfider  of  it ;  and  confulted  with  his 
Aftronomers,  whether  Leap-Year,  and  other 
Chronological  Irregularities,  could  by  this  Means 
be  avoided.  The  Aftronomers  anfwered  in  the 
Negative  :  then  faid  the  King,  “  We  had  as  good 
*c  let  the  Style  remain  as  it  did/’  This  Conduct 
of  the  Britijh  Monarch,  the  Czar  frequently  cited, 
when  any  new  Regulations  were  propofed  to  him, 
from  which  he  could  fee  no  great  Advantage  to  the 
Public. 

Indeed,  it  is  belt  to  retain  the  old  Regula¬ 
tions,  when  they  cannot  be  bettered  by  new  ones ; 
bccaufe  Inconveniencies  may  arife  from  Alte¬ 
ration.  A  State  is  like  a  Building,  confifting  of 
feveral  Parts,  fo  put  together,  that  one  cannot  be 
much  difturbed,  without  difturbing  the  whole. 
And  hence  Lycurgus  obliged  the  Lacedemonians 
to  take  an  Oath,  that  they  would  never  alter  his 
Ordinances :  which  Oath  they  fo  religioully  kept, 
that  when  Phrynis  propofed  to  improve  the  Lace¬ 
demonian  Lute,  by  the  Addition  of  two  new 
Strings, the  Epbori  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  Death. 
This  was  rigid  *,  for,  the  Circumftances  of  Times 
frequently  require  old  Ordinances  to  be  abrogat¬ 
ed.  4gefilaus  was  defervedly  praifed,  when,  upon 
a  certain  Occafion,  he  ordered  the  Laws  to  fleep 
for  twentyrfour  Hours.  The  fame  may  be  laid  of 
Alexander,  who,  once,  for  weighty  Reafons,  or¬ 
dered  that  June  fhould  be  May.  And  Ptu- 
f arch  commends  it  in  Philopamene ,  that  he  not 
anly  knew  how  to  compand  according  to  Law, 

but 
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but  even  to  command  the  Law  itfelf,  when  Oc- 
cafion  required.  Doubtlefs  no  Law  fhould  be 
made  without  Neceffity  ;  or  but  for  the  Sake  of 
,  confiderable  Advantage. 

And  the  ^4.)  Lawgivers  muft  reprefent  to  themfelves 
what  may  probably  happen,  to  render  their  Laws 
unfuitable  or  hurtful  in  the  future.  Man,, indeed, 

cannot  always  guard  againft  Accidents,  or  prevent 
fuch  Things  as  he  could  not  forefee  :  yet,  in  the 
Bufmefs  of  Laws,  and  Ads  of  Perpetuity,  Poli¬ 
ticians  muft  lay  poflible  Accidents  before  them  ; 
and  imagine  Cafes  capable  of  defeating,  or  chang¬ 
ing  their  good  Intentions :  for,  a  Ruler,  a  Mini- 
jfter,  or  General,  muft  not  fay,  “  I  did  not  think 
46  of  that-,**  becaufe  every  Man  ought  to  think 
of  Accidents,  and  prepare  for  them.  Thofe 
who  do  not,  are  like  thoughtlefs  Travellers  un¬ 
provided  againft  bad  Roads  and  Weather. 

Suitable  But  becaufe  Men  are  apt  to  take  Matters  in 

tobechofe  Extremes,  I  muft  add,  that,  by  Accidents,  I 
mean  no  other  than  common  Accidents  *,  for,  to 
provide  againft  extraordinary  ones,  is  not  fen- 
fible,  but  unreafonable.  The  beft  intended  Re¬ 
gulations  may  be  as  much  defeated  by  ureafonable 
Precaution,  as  by  no  Caution  at  all. 

And  thus,  tho*  great  Prudence,  and  Confide- 
ration  are  required  in  making  a  Law  ;  yet  the 
middle  Way,  betwixt  the  French  Alacrity  and 
the  Spanijh  Solemnity,  may  be  chofe.  In  the  fram¬ 
ing  of  Laws,  we  fhould  neither  gallop  nor  creep : 
for,  too  much  and  too  little  Hafte  have  equally jj 
great  Inconveniencies.  Hafty  Council  is  like  un- 
ripe  Fruit ;  and  flow  Deliberations  like  Fruit! 
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hat  rot.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  the  Cir- 
nmftances  of  public  Affairs  will  not  admit  of 
Delay  :  and  in  fuch  Cafes,  an  imperfect  At- 
empt  is  better  than  none.  It  may  therefore 
>e  proper,  for. a  State  to  have  two  Sets  of  Coun¬ 
cilors  ;  a  young,  and  an  old  one ;  and  employ 
he  Young  when  Matters  require  Expedition ; 
>ut  the  Old  when  they  ought  to  be  done  in^Per- 
eCtion. 


IV. 

intimations  of  Man’s  Nature,  with 
refped  to  Laws. 

IT  is  a  ftrange  Property  in  us,  that  we  fhould  j^08ryC~ 
have  a  particular  Pleafure  in  doing  thofe  Nature. 
Things  which  are  ftriCtly  forbid.  O  that  it  were 
i  Sin  to  drink  cold  Water !  cries  a  certain  Itali - 
m ;  meaning  it  would  then  tafte  more  delicious. 

No  People  are  fonder  of  Wine  than  the  Mahome- 
ans ,  to  whom  it  is  forbid  by  the  Alcoran.  Pof- 
ibly  their  Defire  for  it  would  leffen,  if  this  Pro¬ 
hibition  were  annulled.  The  good  People  of  Eng - 
'and  are  remarkable  for  breaking  their  Laws : 
hey  rife  againft  their  bulky  Statutes,  as  if  deter- 
nined  to  defeat  them.  Fines,  Penalties,  and 
Punifhments,  feem  here  to  multiply  Tranfgreffi- 
3ns  *,  and  the  Gallows  itfelf  to  breed  Malefactors. 

I  do  not  advife  the  abrogating  of  Penal  Laws  *, 
hecaufe  tho*  Fear  andPunifhment  may  awaken  or  without 
excite  the  Appetite  of  Sinning  j  yet  Laws  check  the  exprefs 
)pen  and  general  Commiffion  of  Vice  :  which  is 

Caufe 
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Caufefufficient  for  having  them  :  but,  I  prefume,  if 
no  particular,  or  exprefs  Prohibitions  were  made 
ufe  of,  the  Defire  of  tranfgrefilng  would  be  weaken¬ 
ed  ;  and  Laws  have  a  greater  Effedl,  by  fuppref- 
fing  the  Spirit  that  is  apt  to  rebel  againll  Prohi¬ 
bition. 

It  is  an  oid  Complaint,  the  more  Dodtors  the  i 
more  Difeafes ;  the  more  Laws  the  more  Crimi¬ 
nals.  If  a  Man,  who  is  naturally  taciturn,  be 
ftridtly  enjoined  Silence,  his  Tongue  would  grow 
wanton.  A  Book  may  long  lye  buried  in  the 
Shops,  and  no  Man  afk  for  it  ;  but  let  it  be  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  half  the  Town  will  buy  it.  A  ceN 
tain  Author  adtually  obtained  a  Prohibition  of  his 
Works,  on  purpofe  to  promote  their  Sale  j  and 
was  hot  difappointed. 

How  greatly  Man’s  Defire  is  raifed  by  Prohk  fe 
bition  appears  from  particular  Secrets  commu¬ 
nicated,  under  the  ftridteft  Ties ;  infomuch,  that 
it  is  a  Pradtice  with  fome  fubtle  People,  to  tell  a 
Thing  as  a  Secret,  on  purpofe  to  have  it  difclofed: 
for,  the  Nature  of  fome  Men  is  fuch,  that  they 
are  fure  to  divulge  what  they  are  charged  to 
conceal ;  and  to  flight  what  they  have  free 
Leave  to  tell :  which  points  out  a  Method 
of  curing  Blabs.  Men  are  like  unruly  Llor- 
fes  •,  the  more  you  hold  them  in,  the  more 
refty  they  grow.  In  Countries  where  the  Wo- 
men  are  locked  up,  Men  are  the  keener  after  ! 
them ;  but  where  the  Females  go  loofe,  the  Paf-  i 
flon  is  cooler.  This  Confideration  moved  fome 
Lawgivers  to  indulge  a  free  Commerce  betwixt  I 
the  Sexes. 

Man  [• 
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Man  feldom  has  a  ftrong  Defire  for  any  lawful  Man’s  Ap- 
Thing,  that  is  eafily  obtainable.  We  are  not  driv-  Things* 
en  to  our  Duty  by  Laws,  fo  much  as  by  Ambi-  foibid. 
tion.  Whatever  Princes  do,  in  their  own  Per- 
fons,  they  feem  to  authorize  in  their  Subjects.  If 
it  were  enacted,  that  only  Perfonsof  high  Rank 
hould  dine  upon  three  Difhes,  the  lower  Sore 
fvould  defire  to  have  three  :  but,  if  Commoners 
vere  permitted  to  have  as  many  Difhes  as  they 
aleafed,  whilfl  the  Nobility  were  limited  to  two; 
he  inferior  Sort  would  not  exceed  that  Num¬ 
ber.  An  Order  to  abolifh  the  wearing  of  Jewels 
las  fet  a  whole  Country  in  an  Uproar •,  but,  if 
he  Order  had  only  prohibited  Ear-rings  to 
..adies  of  the  firft  Quality,  other  Women  would 
ot  have  defired  to  wear  them.  Some  do  not 
ife  till  Noon  ;  but  if  all  People  were  ordered  to 
fe  in  Bed  fo  long,  the  prefent  Morning-Sleepers 
fould  rife  earlier.  There  are  thofe  who  feldom 
*ak  Truth;  but  if  Lying  palled  for  a  Virtue,  thefe 
^yars  would  fpeak  as  true  as  their  Neighbours. 

Gaming  were  reckoned  un genteel,  Cards  and 
>ice  would  lofe  of  their  Relifh.  Some  pretend 
)  difbelieve  Religion,  becaufe  others  hold  Faith 
» a  Duty.  All  this  may  be  thought  extrava-  . 
mt ;  but  I  judge  of  Things  that  may  happen, 
om  Things  that  have  happened  ;  and  know  no 
xter  Way  to  foretell  the  Behaviour  of  Men. 

Gregorius  Leti ,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Duke 
^OJJuna,  gives  a  remarkable  Inflance  of  this 
:rverfe  Nature  in  Man.  A  rich  Neapolitan 
erchant,  "Jacob  Morel ,  prided  himfelf  in  not 
.ving'once  fet  his  Foot  out  of  the  City,  during 
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the  Space  of  forty- eight  Years.  This  coming  to 
the  Ears  of  the  Duke,  Morelh&d.  Notice  fetit  him, 
that  he  was  to  take  no  Journey  out  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  under  the  Penalty  of  ten  thoufand  Crowns. 
The  Merchant  fmiled  at  receiving  the  Or¬ 
der  ;  but,  afterwards,  not  being  able  to  fathom  | 
the  Reafon  of  fuch  a  Prohibition,  grew  fo  unea-i 
fy,  that  he  paid  the  Fine,  and  took  a  little  Trip 
out  of  the  Kingdom. 

Oddities  We  find  Man  generally  defcribed  as  a  rational 

of  Man.  Creature,  and  diftinguifhed,  by  his  Underftand- 
ing,  from  the  reft  of  the  Creation  ;  but  we  may 
fay,  from  Experience,  that  among  all  the  Crea¬ 
tures  we  know,  there  is  nothing  fo  unlike  a  Man 
as  Man.  Diogenes ,  who  had  ftudied  human  Na¬ 
ture,  feems  to  have  been  convinced  of  this  Truth. 
He  called  out  aloud  in  Public,  “  Come  hither 
ye  Men,  and  hear  what  I  ftiall  fay.”  Upon 
which  the  People  flocked  about  him  ;  but  he 
beat  them  away  with  his  Staff,  faying,  “  he  did 
<c  not  call  for  them,  but  for  Men.”  Indeed, 
when  we  confider  the  Make  of  Man,  we  muft 
acknowledge  him  an  aftonifliing  Mafterpieces 
but  when  we  refled  upon  his  Oddities  and 
Caprice,  and  compare  them  with  the  orderly!! 
bounded  Defires  of  other  Animals,  our  towering  j 
Notions  of  this  noble  Creature  droop.  Man’: 
Life  is  fpent  in  liking  and  difliking,  in  chufing 
and  refuting,  the  fame  Things.  If  an  InhabiJ 
tant  of  another  Planet  fhould  defcend  upon  this.,  j 
and  contemplate  the  terreftrial  Creatures,  he  : 
might  obferve  a  certain  Order,  Regularity,  ancj 
Dignity,  among  the  Brutes ;  but  a  ftrange  ode 

jumble;  j 
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jumble  of  Defires,  contradidtory  Appetites,  and 
Paffions,  among  Men.  He  would  find  we  dealt  in 
fuch  aukward  Sorts  of  Pretext,  Chicane,  and 
Grimace,  as  might  lead  him  to  fufpedt  that  Men 
were  Mimics  adting  a  Farce.  Such  a  Stranger 
might  be  puzzled  a  long  while,  before  he  difco- 
vered  that  Man  had  Dominion  over  the  Earth, 
and  a  Wifdom  fuperior  to  Brutes. 

My  Defign  is  not  to  defcribe  Mankind  % 
but  to  intimate  we  have  Appetites,  that  make 
lis  ftrive  againft  the  Stream  j  do  the  Things 
we  are  forbid  ;  negledt  thole  commanded  ;  pur- 
fue  thofe  attended  with  Difficulty  and  Danger ; 
and,  having  once  obtained  them,  defpife  and  nau- 
feate  them  in  the  Pofleffion.  Thefe  Appetites  we 
obfcrve  even  in  Children  ;  who  feldom  relifh  or 
enjoy  the  good  Things  given  them  •,  but  long,  and 
ftrive,  and  cry  after  Baubles  refufed  them.  Youth, 
we  fee,  take  dangerous  Leaps  %  clamber  Trees, 

Rocks,  and  Precipices  j  crofs  Rivers  upon  Boards  •, 
tempt  Dangers  and  Difficulties,  tho*  forbid  to  the 
contrary  *,  and  lometimes  the  rather  for  being  for¬ 
bid.  And  fince  this  appears  to  be  Man’s  Nature, 
we  cannot  wonder  fo  many  excellent  Laws, 
both  divine  and  human,  ffiould  be  tranfgrefled  by 
Man. 

This  Account,  plain  and  true  as  it  is,  may  Morality 
difguft  the  general  Tafte,  at  a  Time  when  falle  to  be  ge- 
Notions  of  Politenefs,  Redtitude,  Fitnefs,  abftradt  nume’ 
Philofophy,  and  metaphyfical  Morality,  endea¬ 
vour  to  get  the  Afcendant  over  Fadt  and  Experi¬ 
ence,  Hiftory  and  the  genuine  Charadlers  of 
Nature.  But  the  World  is  what  it  is,  however 

S  Men 
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Men  may  think  of  it :  and  we  fhould  certainly 
endeavour  to  know  it  as  it  is,  rather  than  amufe 
ourfelves  with  Fidtions  about  it.  The  moral 
World  fhould  be  defcribed  as  juflly  as  the  na¬ 
tural. 

The  Tafle  I  cannot  prevail  upon  myfelf  to  mould  Mora- 
for  it  to  bepj-y  accorcJing  £0  the  Fafhion  of  thefe  Times, 
.in prove  .  ancj  ^ature  fhould  not  be  perverted,  or  dif- 

figured.  Certain  Moralifls,  in  order  to  apolo¬ 
gize  for  the  Failings  of  Mankind,  venture  to  de¬ 
fend  Enormities,  and  countenance  Irreligion  ancl 
Vice.  Socrates  was  no  Mifanthrope;  but  gave  genu¬ 
ine  Defcriptions  of  Man.  And,  in  my  Opinion, 
that  ancient  Obfqrver  knew  more  of  human  Na¬ 
ture,  and  had  ftudied  the  PafTions  better  than  ma¬ 
ny  of  our  modern  Moralifls.  It  is  weak  and 
groveling  to  accommodate  moral  Writings  to  a 
falfe,  or  depraved  Tafle  ;  and.  endeavour  to 
pleafe,  by  facrificing  Truth  and  Reality,  either 
to  noxious  Flattery,  or  empty  Shew. 


V. 

Of  Punifhment,  in  order  to  Amend¬ 
ment. 

Punifh-  C  O  M  E  Vices  cannot  be  curbed  by  Exhorta* 
ment  ne-  kJ  tion,  Threats,  or  Encouragements  ;  whence 
<sd£e>.  COl-poral  Punifhments  become  neceffary,  and  au¬ 
thorized  by  Law.  If  the  Lazy  cannot,  by  Ad* 
monition,  Reproof,  or  Reward,  be  excited  to 
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Labour,  the  Rod  and  the  Whip  muft  quicken 
them :  if  an  obftinate  Criminal  will  neither  con- 
fefs  nor  plead,  the  Torture  muft  be  applied  :  if  a 
Debtor  refufes  Payment*  his  Perfon  or  Goods 
muft  be  feized. 

But  there  are  Vices  of  a  black  Dye,  which  s°me 
fubjed:  the  Guilty  to  no  human  Punifhment  *,  be- 
caufeLaws  extend  only  to  thofe  Vices  which  imme-  nilhable. 
diately  hurt  Society :  and  therefore  no  Addon  at 
Law,  will  lie  againft  Pride,  Avarice,  Envy,  and 
fuch  odious  Failings  as  prejudice  none  but  the 
guilty  Poffeffor.  Xenophon  indeed  relates,  that, 
among  the  ancient  Perfmns ,  Ingratitude  was  ac¬ 
tionable  :  but  it  has  been  punifhed  in  no  other 
Nation.  Nor  could  Punifhment,  in  fuch  Cafes, 
produce  any  good  Effeft.  Addons  proceeding 
from  bad  Inclinations  may  be  reftrained  by 
Force  ;  but  not  the  Appetite,  or  Inclination 
itfelf.  We  may  with-hold  the  Hand  of  a  de¬ 
termined  Murderer  ;  but  not  fubdue  his  Intention 
to  murder.  Mental  Failings  are  incorrigible  by 
Coertion. 

A  moral  Philofopher  muft  imitate  the  Phyfi-Correaion 
cian  ;  enquire  into  the  Nature  of  the  Offence  be 
he  would  corred:;  and  fuit  his  Remedy  tota0^e 
the  particular  Diforder.  To  ufe  the  fame  Sermon  Crime, 
in  every  Congregation,  would  be  as  improper  as 
to  ufe  the  fame  Book  in  every  Clafs  of  a  School. 

That  Preacher  gave  a  Specimen  of  his  good 
Senfe,  who,  in  the  midft  of  a  pathetic  Difcourfe, 
made  this  Tranfition  r  So  much  for  the 
**  Pews  i  I  now  dire6t  myfelf  to  the  Benches.** 
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The  molt  effedltial  Difcourfes  are  thofe  belt 
adapted  to  the  Hearers.  Some  Orators,  by 
means  of  fhort,  unelaborate,  but  properly  adapt¬ 
ed,  Speeches,  have  obtained  their  End,  much 
better  than  others  by  florid  Harangues.  Orations 
laboured  after  the  Manner  of  Demofthenes ,  Tul~ 
ly ,  or  Quintus  Curtins *  would  be  loft  upon  mo¬ 
dern  Affemblies  *,  and  a  pointed  Sentence,  a  Joke, 
or  a  Bluntnefs,  produce  much  greater  Effects.  As 
Men  have  different  Appetites,  Paffions,  Cuftoms, 
and  Underftandings ;  different  Means  muft  be 
ufed  to  affedt  them.  For  Example,  Heretics, 
Fanatics,  Atheifts,  and  the  Indifferent  in  Reli¬ 
gion,  are  to  be  treated  fuitably  to  the  Nature  of 
their  refpedlive  Cafes. 

Heretics.  (i.)  Heretics  are  thofe  who  believe  a  Doc¬ 
trine  true,  which  may  be  falfe.  I  rejedt  the  Di- 
ftindtion,  commonly  made,  betwixt  Heretics  in 
Judgment,  and  Heretics  in  Free-Will ;  becaufe 
I  cannot  believe  that  Men  would  ever  depend 
upon  Dodtrines,  which  they  know  to  be  damna¬ 
ble  •,  and  give  up  their  Salvation  in  Sport.  This 
monftrous  Opinion  we  neither  fhould,  nor  can 
entertain  of  any  Man.  By  miftaken  Believers,  j 
I  mean  fuch  Perfons  as,  through  the  Perfuafion  of  j 
others,  or  the  Weaknefs  of  their  own  Under-  j 
{landings,  are  involuntarily  brought  into  Error. 
And  I  call  thofe  Impoftors,  who,  out  of  Pride, 
Lucre,  or  Self- Advantage,  propagate  Dodlrines 
which  they  do  not  believe.  In  the  primitive 
Chriftian  Church,  none  but  fuch  Impoftors  were 
deemed  Heretics ;  with  whom  no  Communion 
was  held :  whilft  deluded  Believers  were  looked 
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upon  as  weak  Members  of  the  Church,  and  ra¬ 
ther  pitied  than  hated. 

The  Converfion  of  miftaken  Believers  can  How  to 
neither  be  wrought,  nor  fhould  be  attempted,  by 
Power  or  Penalty.  To  endeavour  the  Converfi¬ 
on  of  a  Heretic  by  Force,  is  as  abfurd  as  to 
attempt  ftorming  a  Caftle  by  Logic.  It  is  not 
the  Body  of  the  Heretic  we  are  to  corredt,  but 
his  wrong  Notions  j  which  feel  no  corporal  Pu- 
nifhment.  A  Man  may,  by  Stripes,  be  compelled 
to  fay  he  believes ;  but  we  cannot  thereby  really  com- 
pell  him  to  believe.  A  blind  Man  may  be  compelled 
to  fay  he  fees  ;  but  no  Beating  will  give  him  Eye- 
fignt.  Weak  Eyes  muft  be  cured  by  proper  Ap¬ 
plications,  Sicknefs  by  fuitable  Remedies,  and 
erroneous  Opinions  by  Argument  and  Perfuafi- 
on.  Indeed  the  Puniffiments  formerly  ufed,  and 
defended  in  Writing,  for  the  Converfion  of  He? 
reties,  begin  to  be  thought  fo  fhameful,  as  to  re¬ 
quire  a  different  Colouring  •,  efpecially  fince  it 
appears,  that  harfh  Procedure  has  here  no  other 
Effedl,  than  turning  erroneous  Believers  into  a- 
bominable  Hypocrites. 

The  Perjian  King,  Schach  Abas ,  being  inform-  Tolera ti¬ 
ed  that  certain  Jews,  in  his  Dominions,  had  been  on* 
compelled,  or  enticed,  to  change  their  Religion  ; 
he  gave  them  Permiflion  to  profefs  it  again.  The 
great  Rujfian  Emperor  carried  this  Matter  fo  far, 
that  fome  perhaps  may  cenfure  him.  Fie  had  a 
foreign  Major-General  in  his  Service,  who,  to 
gain  the  greater  Favour,  became  a  Convert  to  the 
Greek  Church  •,  upon  which  the  Czar  gave 
him  his  Difmiflion,  in  thefe  Words :  “  If  you 
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u  arc  not  true  to -God,  in  the  Religion  wherein 
44  you  was  educated ;  can  I  exped  you  fhould 
64  prove  true  to  me  ?  Every  Man  may  judge  of 
this  Behaviour  as  he  pleafes ;  I  look  upon  it  as  an 
Ornament  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Czar. 

This  genuine  Reformer  has  fhewn,  that  Reli¬ 
gious  Differences  are  not  inconfiflent  with  the 
Tranquillity  of  a  Country.  Prudent  Regulation 
in  Religious  Affairs,  has  produced  as  great  Har¬ 
mony  at  Mofcow ,  as  Perfecution  has  raifed  Dif- 
turbance  in  other  Countries. 

A  well-grounded  Toleration  can  have  no 
bad  Effeds.  But  a  well-grounded  Toleration  ex¬ 
cludes  all  fuch  Intermixture  of  contending  Par¬ 
ties,  as  Experience  fhews  to  be  impracticable,  or 
mifchievous.  The  Utrecht  Paftor  miftook  the 
Thing,  who  had  two  oppofite  Congregations  in  the 
fame  Church  ;  celebrated  Mafs  in  the  Mor¬ 
ning,  and  preached  a  Calviniftical  Sermon  in 
the  Afternoon.  Mr.  Locke  has  laid  down  a 
Plan  for  a  folid  Toleration ;  foas  to  procure  Tran¬ 
quillity  among  a  People  confiding  of  different 
SeCts. 

(2.)  It  appears  ashopelefs  to  reclaim  a  Fanatic 
by  Perfuafion,  as  to  convince  a  Heretic  by  Stripes. 
It  is  fruitlefs  to  difpute,  where  Men  are  not  agreed 
upon  Principles.  A  Fanatic  is  fingly  guid¬ 
ed  by  his  own  internal  Motive,  or  Inftind,  which 
he  terms  his  Confcience  and  his  Call.  He  lays 
no  Streis  upon  his  Underftanding  *,  and  therefore 
it  is  idle  to  reafon  with  him.  A  different  kind  of 
Cure  is  here  required,  from  that  to  be  uled  with 
a  Heretic.  A  Phyfician,  in  this  Cafe,  may  prove 
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more  fuccefsful  than  a  Divine.  I  take  FanaticifnH 
for  a  real  Difeafe,  or  a  kind  of  hypochondriacal 
Affedtion.  Experience  fhews,  that  thofe  we  com¬ 
monly  call  the  Enlightened ,  have  ufually  their 
Bodies  overloaded  with  Bile,  and  corrupted  Hu¬ 
mours.  Many  Fanatics  have  been  cured  by  Me¬ 
dicines,  foas  totally  to  lofe  their  Gift  of  Prophe^ 
cy,  their  Calls,  or  their  Commiffions ;  and  again 
-become  found  Members  of  the  Community. 

Fanatics  tell  us,  “  We  muft  obey  God  rather 
“  than  Man,”  which  is  true  when  taken  in  a  pro¬ 
per  Senfe:  but  the  Fanatic  frequently  confounds 
the  Will  of  God  with  his  own  Conceit ;  Con- 
fcience  with  Weaknefs  of  Judgment ;  fpiritual 
Calls  with  Phantafms  ;  Firmnefs  with  Obftinacy  ; 
Piety  and  Devotion  with  Superftition  and  Melan¬ 
choly  :  and  hence  this  excellent  Maxim,  from  their 
Mouths,  may  deceive  us.  For,  our  obeying  God 
rather  than  Man,  fhould  be  underftood  of  what 
God  exprefsly  commands  in  his  Word  •,  and  not 
of  what  Men  may  fancy,  or  find,  or  feel,  in  their 
own  Spirit.  There  are  different  kinds  of  Spirits  in 
the  World  ;  fome  good  and  fome  bad.  No  bo¬ 
dy  is  directed  by  a  good  Spirit,  who,  to  follow  his 
own  Inclination,  renounces  and  tramples  upon 
the  Laws  both  of  God  and  Man. 

Fanatics  may  be  good  Men,  in  declaring  their 
Opinions  freely  ;  and  pradHfmg  what  they  take 
for  their  Duty  ;  but  they  are  fuch  good  Men  as 
can  be  lead  tolerated  in  a  State  ;  becaufe  they  are 
not  contented  to  believe  their  own  Reveries  •,  but 
frequently  endeavour  to  regulate  other  Men’s 
Confciences  according  to  their  own  :  which  is  as 
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unfair,  as  a  Gamefter’s  infilling  upon  that  Card  be¬ 
ing  Trump,  of  which  he  has  mod  in  his  Hand. 

I  refrain  from  mentioning  thofe  terrible  Ef¬ 
fects,  which  we  have  fometimes  feen  produced 
by  Fits  of  Fanaticifm  ;  for  fear  of  touching  too 
clofely  upon  People,  who  might  mean  well,  both 
to  God  and  their  Neighbour  •,  and  therefore  de« 
ferve  Pity, rather  than  Perfection.  I  barely  fay  that, 
of  all  Sectaries,  Fanatics  are  the  leaft  to  be  tole^* 
rated  in  any  Government.  For  tho*  other  Secta¬ 
ries  may  be  guilty  of  Error,  yet  they  fhew  regard 
to  Civil  Society ;  join  in  Obedience  to  Governors  *, 
defpife  not  the  Laws  of  God,  nor  trample  upon 
the  Laws  of  Nature :  whereas  the  Fanatic  makes 
his  own  Confcience  his  Law  *,  and  places  a  Merit 
in  propagating  it,  or  even  dying  a  Martyr  to  it. 
For  this  Reafon,  Fanatics  are  unfuitable  Subjects, 
with  whom  others  cannot  live  fafe  in  Society. 

Suppofe  a  tolerated  Fanatic  fhould  take  another 
Man’s  Wife,  and  detain  her  as  his  own  ;  excufing 
himfelf  that  he  aCts  according  to  his  Confcience, 
which  tells  him,  “  All  Things  are  common  a- 
6<  mong  the  Children  of  the  Lord  fuch  a 
Fanatic  cannot  be  fued  at  Law,  with  fo  great  an 
EffeCt  as  an  indifferent  Citizen,  who  is  bound  by 
all  the  Laws  of  his  Country.  Nor  can  the  Law 
itfelf  here  proceed,  as  with  other  Subjects,  to  ex- 
amineand  punifh  the  Offender;  but  has,infomede« 
gree,  tied  up  its  own  Elands,  by  giving  a  Right  of 
PiftinCtion  to  an  Inhabitant,  who  makes  his  own  fe- 
parate  Confcience  his  Rule  of  ACtion.  Here  my  To¬ 
leration  is  not  plenary ;  tho’  I  have  a  natural  Com- 
|)affxon  and  Tendernefs  for  Offenders  of  all  Sorts, 
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In  order  to  indulge  Fanatics,  as  far  as  Safety  will 
permit,  they  might  have  feparate  DiftriCts  afiign- 
ed  them  ;  where  their  diforderly  Notions  and 
Practices  can  do  no  Hurt. 

Perhaps  Laws  for  this  Purpofe,  ftiould  include  Catholics, 
certain  Catholics ,  but  particularly  Jefuits ,  who 
indulge  no  other  Chriftian  SeCt  ;  and,  wherever 
themfelves  are  indulged  the  Liberty  of  Settling, 
endeavour  to  propagate  their  own  Opinions, 

Such  People  as  hold  it  a  Virtue  to  kill  the  Father, 
in  order  to  bring  the  Son  under  Popifh  Domini¬ 
on,  cannot  juftly  complain  of  being  refufed  the 
Right  of  Proteftant  Subjects. 

The  Objection  is  groundlefs,  which  has  been 
made  to  certain  Proteftant  Nations,  on  account 
of  ct  tolerating  Jews,  and  refufing  the  Right 
of  Subjects  to  Catholic  Chriftians:”  for  the 
Queftion  is  not,  who  commit  thegreateft  Errors* 

Jews  or  Catholics^  but  which  of  them  teach 
Doftrines  contrary  to  the  Nature  of  Government : 
and  therefore  the  Motives  to  Exclufion,  in  this 
Cafe,  arife  not  fo  much  from  Hatred,  as  Fear.  In 
a  befieged  Town,  part  of  the  Inhabitants  are,  by 
the  Garrifon,  juftly  driven  out  of  the  Place;  for 
fear  of  Famine  and  Difturbance.  Princes  dare 
not  fbmetimqs  permit  a  foreign  Army  to  pafs 
through  their  Dominions.  Of  the  like  Nature 
are  the  Cautions  praCtifed  by  Proteftants  againft 
Catholics ;  and  may  juftly  be  defended  againft  all 
the  Objections  of  the  Jefuits. 

(3J  Atheiftsareof  two  Sorts,  Speculative  and  Atheifls 
Practical.  The  Speculative  are  funk  fo  deep  theoreti- 
jntp  themfelves2  as  not  only  to  deny  a  Revelation,  praftica* 
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How  to  be  but  even  the  Exiftence  of  a  God.  They  may 
pared.  be  jQoj^gj  up0n,  in  fome  Degree,  as  deluded  He¬ 
retics  •,  who,  by  bad  Company,  bad  Books,  and 
want  of  Judgment,  are  feduced  into  Difbelief. 

The  practical  Atheifts  are  thofe,  who,  lead¬ 
ing  a  wicked  Life,  find  their  Solace  in  hoping  i 
there  may  be  no  God,  no  future  Reward  or 
Punifhment.  In  the  Cure  of  fuch  Profligates, 
neither  Arguments  nor  Medicines  have  any 
Effedt ;  fo  that  Stripes  and  Punifhment  are 
the  only  Means  we  can  ufe  to  correct  them. 
And  Experience  fhews,  that  fuch  kind  of  Dif- 
cipline  may  fucceed,  when  other  Treatment  has 
failed. 

To  cure  the  Speculative  Atheift,  nothing 
fhould  be  ufed  but  Difcourfe  or  Writing  ;  for  as 
he  might  have  been  led  into  Difbelief  by  plau¬ 
sible  Writing,  or  Difcourfe  ;  there  are  Hopes 
of  reclaiming  him  by  found  Dodlrine,  and  prudent 
Exhortation.  With  this  View,  a  Speculative  Athe-» 
ift  jnay,  for  fome  time,  be  tolerated  in  a  Repub¬ 
lic  5  but  a  perpetual  Indulgence  mull  needs  be 
improper.  I  cannot  agree,  with  Mr.  Bayle ,  that  a 
good  Republic  may  be  compofed  of  Atheifts  ;  be- 
caufe  an  Atheift,  who  allows  no  God  but  his 
own  Pride  or  Advantage,  will  not  fcruple  to 
commit  the  worft  of  Crimes,  provided  he  can  be 
concealed  from  Men.  ! 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Atheifts  fhould  be  con¬ 
verted  to  Religion  ;  but  that  any  Man  fhould  at¬ 
tempt  to  convert  the  Religious  to  Atheifm,  is 
aftonifhing.  With  what  Zeal  will  fome  People 
endeavour  to  deftroy  the  Belief  of  others  $  yet 
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acknowledge  no  Rifk  can  be  run  by  retain¬ 
ing  it  ?  They  who  plead  for  Infidelity,  acknow¬ 
ledge  it  has  no  Advantages  to  recommend  it. 
Superftitious  Zeal  is  culpable  ;  but  infidel  Zeal 
is  ridiculous.  A  fuperftitious  Zealot  has  the 
Pretence  of  communicating  a  faving  Faith  •,  and, 
in  the  Heat  of  his  Zeal,  will  fometimes  perfe- 
cute  ;  as  thinking  the  Soul  is  to  be  faved  by  it. 
This  Procedure  is  intelligible  :  but  a  converting 
Atheift  has  no  Excufe  to  alledge.  He  would  pro¬ 
pagate  his  Opinion,  yet  owns  it  is  barren.  He 
tempts  and  entices,  but  has  nothing  to  give. 
He  takes  Pains  to  make  Profelytes,  yet  bids  them 
expeft  no  Reward.  Suppofe  a  Serjeant  ftiould 
employ  his  Rhetoric  to  raife  Recruits,  and  de-- 
clare  he  had  no  Lifting-Money  to  give  •,  no  Pay 
to  promife  ?  Let  his  Speech  be  ever  fo  artful,  no 
body  could  think  it  fenfible.  The  Zeal  of  a  con¬ 
verting  Atheift  is  Folly  of  the  firft  Magnitude. 
He  is  like  a  mad  Gamefter,  who  fweats,  and  boxes 
the  Dice  about  all  Day  long,  but  plays  for  no¬ 
thing. 

I  difapprove  of  Severity  to  thofe  who  err  un¬ 
willingly.  I  make  a  Difference  in  the  Punifh- 
ment  of  the  Deluded  ;  and  would  have  no  body 
fuffer  for  Opinions ;  but  be  reftrained  from 
fpreading  fuch  Doftrines  as  may  hurt  Society, 
An  Atheift  who  endeavours  to  propagate  Unbe¬ 
lief,  fo  as  to  fap  the  Foundation  of  Government, 
ought,  in  my  Opinion,  to  be  banifhed.  If  any 
Zealous  Monk ,  or  Jefuit ,  attempt,  among  us,  to 
fubvert  the  Religion  eftablifhed,  he  ought  to  re* 
ceive  the  Ognjilium  abeundi .  A  zealous  Anabaptift, 
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who  holds  it  finful  to  puniffi  with  Death,  may 
be  depofed  from  the  Office  of  a  Judge.  A  Qua¬ 
ker,  who  holds  Defenfive  War  unlawful,  ffiould 
not  command  a  Frontier. 

I  am  at  Peace  with  all  who  mean  well  to¬ 
wards  God  and  their  Neighbour.  We  look  up¬ 
on  thole  as  Brethren  who  agree  with  us  in  exter¬ 
nal  Profeffions  of  Faith  ;  but  fhould  rather  efteem 
thofe  fuch,  who  agree  with  us  in  Virtue  and 
Piety  ;  tho5  they  may  hold  certain  Opinions  con¬ 
trary  to  ours.  No  right-intentioned  Man  ffiould 
be  reviled  or  perfecuted  :  for  tho*  he  may  err, 
it  is  unknowingly,  or  unwillingly;  and  if  he 
endeavours  after  Truth,  or  is  ready  to  hear  and 
confider  the  Arguments  of  others,  he  ffiould  be 
cheriffied  and  encouraged.  They  are  inhumane 
who  cenfure  and  condemn  their  Neighbour,  mere¬ 
ly  for  his  want  of  Capacity  to  underhand  aPropofi* 
tion.  No  good  Man  will  trample  upon  Juftice 
and  Equity;  or,  in  Zeal  for  Orthodoxy,  run  head¬ 
long  into  Faction. 

Infidelity.  The  compelling  of  Infidels,  by  Pains  and  Pe¬ 
nalties,  to  fubfcrjbe  Articles  of  Faith  ;  the  obliging 
them  verbally  to  renounce,  or,  under  their  Hands, 
to  condemn,  or  retraff,  whatever  they  may  have 
fpoke,  or  wrote,  againft  certain  Points  of  Divini¬ 
ty  ;  the  forcing,  or  over-perfuading  fuch  Perfons 
publicly  to  declare  themfelves  Believers,  are  all 
Means  unfuitable  to  the  End  propofed  ;  and  ra¬ 
ther  ferve  to  propagate  Infidelity,  than  promote 
Religion  and  Virtue  :  becaufe  the  Mind  is  thereby 
imbittered,  and  a  Sufpicion  raifed  of  Weaknefs 
jn  the  Doctrines  of  Revelation.  For,  Men  are. 
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not  accuttomed  to  ufe  Force,  when  Argument 
will  prevail. 

(4.)  True  Religion  confifts  in  the  Love  of  Coolnefs 
God  *,  and  to  force  Love  by  Power,  is  not  only  in  Reli- 
an  impra&icable,  but  a  pernicious  Attempt ;  as  S10n‘ 
we  fee  in  all  Inftances.  A  falfe  Wife  may,  by 
rigorous  Means,  be  brought  to  fay  fhe  loves  her 
Hufb.indj  or  an  undutiful  Son  his  Parents ;  but 
fuch  harfli  Means  turn  Indifference  into  Aver- 
fion,  and  not  into  Love. 

There  is  no  Way  of  conquering  Indifference  in  How- 
Religion,  but  by  proper  Inftru£tion,  and  Ex- curecJ* 
ample.  The  Miffionary  who  catechizes  with  the 
Rod  in  his  Hand,  does  not  make  fuch  good  Con¬ 
verts  as  the  mild  and  gentle  Paftor.  For,  if 
once  we  take  an  Averfion  to  our  Teachers,  we 
are  apt  to  transfer  it  to  the  Do&rines  taught. 
Imprudent  Severity  makes  the  fmarting  Difci- 
ple  hate  his  Learning:  but  Good- Nature  and 
Sweetnefs  in  the  Matter  make  the  Boys  love 
both  him  and  their  Books. 

Teachers,  to  promote  the  Caufe  of  Reli¬ 
gion  and  Virtue,  can  ufe  nothing  more  effectual 
than  Example.  If  a  Phyfician,  in  his  own  Cafe, 
refufes  to  take  the  fame  Medicine  he  pre- 
fcribes  to  others,  we  can  have  no  Confidence  in 
him.  A  contentious  Man  makes  few  Converts 
to  Peace.  A  proud,  covetous,  or  debauched 
Preacher  may  deliver  excellent  Difcourfes  in 
praife  of  Humility,  Generofity,  and  Sobriety, 
without  making  a  fingle  Convert.  The  Hearers 
look  upon  fuch  a  Preacher  as  a  Brother-Sufferer, 
fick  of  the  fame  Difeafe.  Non  magis  prodeft  tails 
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Preceptor,  quam  Gubernator  in  <TempeJiate  naufea- 
bundus .  “  Such  Teachers  are  of  as  little  Service 

“in  a  State,  as  Sea- Sick  Pilots  in  a  Ship.’* 
When  a  vicious  Preacher  cenfures  Vice,  his  Con¬ 
gregation  thinks  he  is  joking.  He  may  exclaim 
and  denounce  as  much  as  he  pleafes,  in  hopes  of 
prevailing  ♦,  but  he  convinces  no  Mortal  of  the 
Wickednefs  of  his  Ways,  nor  makes  one  Sinner 
repent. 


VI. 

How  Pofts  may  be  well  filled  ;  and 
the  Public  well  ferved. 


Wrong 
Deftinati 
ons  of 
Men. 


THERE  are  many  Failings,  or  Disquali¬ 
fications,  in  Men,  not  owing  to  any  De¬ 


left  of  Underftanding, 


Societies 
for  exa- 


or  of  Parts ;  but  to  the 
Want  of  direfting  them  Suitably  ro  what  they  are. 
It  would  be  hard  to  (hew  that  all  Capacities  are 
equipollent ;  but  I  prefume  few  Men  would 
be  found  unserviceable,  if  placed  in  their  natural 
Stations. 

It  might  prove  a  moftufeful  Inftitution,  if  So¬ 
cieties  were  erefted,  whofe  Office  it  ffiould  be  to 
mmmg the examjne  tjjC  Qenjus  Gf  y0Ung  People*,  in  order 

of  Youth,  to  difcover  wherein  their  Strength  confifts,  and 
to  what  kind  of  Studies,  Employments,  or  Pofts, 
they  are  naturally  beft  Suited.  For,  by  this  Means 
moft  Subjefts  might  become  beneficial  to  the 
Public  and  all  the  Pofts  of  Government  be  well 
Supplied :  whereas,  we  now  hear  daily  Complaints 
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ffie  want  of  proper  Perfons  to  direct  Affairs,  in 
moft  of  the  European  Countries ;  whilft  the 
Youth  of  each  Country  are  condemned  to  Studies, 
and  matriculated  into  certain  Arts,  or  Employ¬ 
ments,  before  they  arrive  at  Years  of  Difcretion. 

Some  Parents,  foon  after  the  Birth  of  a  Boy,  Children 
will  give  him  the  Title  of  the  Poft,  or  Occupa- 
tion,  for  which  they  intend  him.  But  herein  they 
feldom  judge  right ;  and  it  is  owing  to  fomething 
extraordinary,  if  fuch  blind  Schemes  fhould 
Ifucceed.  The  Father  fometimes  defigns  his  Son 
for  a  Judge,  becaufe  the  Grandfather  was  one  : 
which  may  be  as  abfurd,  as  to  deftine  a  weakly 
Child  for  a  Racer  ;  or  a  purblind  Boy  for  a  Paint¬ 
er.  Tho*  nothing  is  ‘more  ridiculous,  yet  no¬ 
thing  is  more  common  than  this  Procedure.  And 
if  we  examine  into  Families,  we  fhall  find  moft 
Parents  ufurp  this  Privilege  *,  but  efpecially  the 
Mother.  We  frequently  hear  the  Hufband  fay, 

“  I  would  have  my  Son  a  Lawyer  ;  but  hisMo- 
“  ther  has  refolved  to  make  him  a  Parfon.” 

Certain  Parents  deftine  their  Children  to  an  Nor  pre* 
Office, or  Profeflion,on  account  of  Size,  or  Stature, 

When  we  hear  of  fuch  Defigns,  we  are  apt  to  p10ns> 
fmile :  and  what  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  lay 
a  Lad  out  for  a  Colonel,  becaufe  he  is  tall  or 
lufty ;  or  defign  him  for  an  Alderman,  becaufe 
he  has  a  large  Belly  ?  Whilft  fuch  Abfurdities 
prevail,  and  Children  are  deftined  to  the  Office, 
or  Profeffion,  of  their  Parents,  before  an  Oppor¬ 
tunity  can  be  had  of  feeing  whether  they  have  a 
Genius  tor  itj  we  need  not  wonder  that  States 

fhould 
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fhould  be  at  a  Lofs  for  well  qualified  Men,  to 
fill  up  the  necellary  Pofts  of  Government  *,  or 
that  fo  many  weak  People  fhould  be  found  in 
great  Offices. 

Whence  a  I  know  this  Misfortune  is  generally  afcribed  to 
Wanfof  natura^  Decay  of  a  Country*  or  its  growing 
able  Men.  fo  barren,  as  not  to  produce  able  Men  :  but  the 
Soil,  the  Climate,  and  the  Air,  cannot  be  juftly 
blamed.  The  Barrennefs  arifes  merely  from  Folly, 
Negleft  of  Education,  and  the  Want  of  a  proper 
Choice  and  Direction.  Governors  and  Parents 
fhould  follow  the  Example  of  Elufbandmen,  who 
try  and  examine  the  Nature  of  their  Land, 
before  they  fow  it  for  the  beft  Seed  may  be 
thrown  away,  upon  improper  Ground :  and 
when  the  Crop  fails,  it  is  not  fo  much  the 
Fault  of  the  Seed,  or  the  Soil,  as  of  the  Sower. 
Great  Care  fhould  be  taken  of  Children,  who  are 
the  Plants  of  a  Community  :  and  if  this  were 
really  done,  every  Country  would  be  fupplied 
with  Perfons  properly  qualified  for  all  the  Em¬ 
ployments  and  Stations  of  Life. 

The  Fault  The  Want  of  able  Men  arifes  partly  front 
oi Parents.  wrong  Management  of  Parents  ;  and  partly 

from  a  Negledt  in  the  Adminiflration.  The  Fault 
of  Parents  confifts  in  endeavouring  to  force  a 
Child’s  Nature :  which  is  the  Way  to  turn  an 
ufeful  into  an  ufelefs  Subject ;  or  make  a  Per- 
fon,  who  might  have  been  an  Honour,  become 
a  Difgrace,  to  his  Country.  A  Judge,  who  is 
laughed  at  upon  the  Bench,  might  have  made  a 
good  General  *  if  his  natural  Genius  had  not  been 
dragged  to  the  Bar,  What  is  once  ftamped  for  a 
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Shilling,  will  not  pafs  current  for  a  Guinea. 

We  may  give  what  external  Stamps  we  pleafe  ; 
they  do  not  alter  the  internal  Nature  of 
Things.  If  Children  refembled  their  Parents 
in  mental  Endowments,  as  they  fometimes  do  in 
external  Appearance,  this  Practice  might  prove 
harmlefs  to  Society  :  but  fmce  Experience  (hews, 
that  Children’s  Minds  are  often  as  unlike  thofe 
of  their  Parents,  as.  their  Bodies  are  like  ;  it  is 
improper,  and  even  foolifh,  in  Parents,  to  make 
their  Children  purfue  the  fame  Studies,  or  Em¬ 
ployments,  which  they  follow,  or  approve,  for 
themfelves.  And,  on  this  Account,  the  Chinefe 
are  defervedly  cenfured,  for  obliging  every  Son 
to  follow  the  Profefiion  of  his  Father. 

Children  are  not  to  be  treated  like  young  children 
Brutes.  A  Hound  may,  immediately  after  it  is  not  to  be 
whelped,  be  juftly  enrolled  in  the  Kennel ;  and  °f 
a  Gun- Dog  be  bred  up  with  the  Spaniels ;  be-  their 
caufe  Experience  fhews,  that  thefe  Puppies  poffefs  Parents, 
the  Qualities  of  the  Breed  they  come  from.  But 
how  often  do  we  fee,  among  Men,  that  a  Fool 
fhall  defcend  from  a  wife  Man  •,  a  Coward  from 
a  Hero,  and  vice  verfd  ?  Aridaus  and  Alexander 
were  Brothers*,  but  very  unlike  in  their  Talents. 

It  may  feem  needlefs  to  produce  Examples  of 
this  kind  from  Hiftory  *,  fince  common  Gbfer- 
vation  fupplies  us  with  Plenty. 

King  Antigonus  defired  to  take  the  famous 
Philofopher  Bion  Boryjlenites  into  the  Royal  Re¬ 
tinue  *,  but  afked  him  previouOy,  whether  he 
came  of  a  good  Family :  Bion  replied,  “  My 
“  Father  was  branded  in  the  Forehead  ;  he  mar- 
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“  ried  my  Mother  out  of  a  Brothel  *,  and  was 
ct  afterwards  expelled  the  City  as  a  Malefadfor. 
“  But  thou,  O  King,  mayeft  rather  examine  what 
“  lam,  than  what  my  Parents  were.  If  yourMa- 
“  jefty  wants  a  Markfman,  you  do  not  alk  him 
“  whether  his  Father  was  a  Markfman  *,  but  try 
ct  whether  the  Son  can  {hoot.” 

Children’s  As  it  is  common  for  Children  to  degenerate 

Talents  ^rom  ^arents »  I  judge,  that  the  parental 

to  be  dif  Power  fhould  here  be  reftrained  :  becaufe  every 
covered.  Man  has  not  a  Capacity  to  judge  what  Occupati¬ 
on  is  fitted;  for  his  Son ;  and  becaufe  Fathers 
have  feldom  the  Defign  of  placing  their  Sons 
in  their  mod:  natural  Situation  ;  but  rather  endea¬ 
vour  to  make  them  obedient,  and  ferviceable  to 
the  Family,  than  to  fupply  the  State  with  ufeful 
Subjects  :  Parents  therefore  lhould  maintain  and 
fupport  their  Children ;  but  the  Government 
appoint  their  Inftrudtion,  and  Training. 

But,  in  our  Schools,  the  different  Scholars  have 
one  and  the  fame  Tafkpropofed  them  ;  and  are  all 
inftrudted  after  one  and  the  fame  Manner  ;  which 
occafions  the  greatefl  Difproportion  and  Difiimila- 
rity  in  the  Learners  ;  fome  whereof  {hall  hence 
be  extolled  as  Prodigies  of  Parts  ;  and  others  be 
looked  upon  as  Abortives,  incapable  of  coming 
to  Good :  tho*  they  might  all  be  good,  provided 
each  adted  in  his  fuitable  Sphere. 

I  remember  two  Boys  at  School,  upon  whom 
no  Inftrudtion,  or  Correction,  took  effect;  fo 
that  they  were  both  difmified,  with  Difgrace. 
They  went  to  the  Capital,  applied  themfelves  to 
Mathematics,  and  became  great  Mathematicians. 
Nature,  it  feems,  had  furnilhed  them  with  found 
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Underftandings,  but  weak  Memories ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  whilft  their  Employment  at  School  confifted 
in  conftruing  their  Leflons,  or  getting  Scraps 
of  Latin  and  Greek  by  Heart,  their  Memories 
failed  them  *,  but  when  they  came  to  Mathema¬ 
tics,  a  Study  that  requires  theExercife  of  the  Rea-< 
fon  more  than  the  Memory,  thefe  ftupid  Boys  were 
prefently  changed  into  able  Men.  A  Gentleman 
-  defiring  a  Philofopher  to  dired  him  what  kind  of 
Study  he  fhould  purfue  ;  the  Philofopher  advifed 
him  “  to  follow  Nature  5**  thereby  admonilhing 
him  to  examine  his  own  natural  Talents ,  and  ap¬ 
ply  to  fuch  Sciences  as  he  found  himfelf  bell  fitted 
for.  But  this  capital  Rule  is  generally  negleded, 
even  by  fenfiblc  People  ;  who  thereby  crofs  and 
confound  the  Defigns  of  Nature ;  and  bury,  orfup- 
prefs,  the  Talents  which  fhe  has  given  us  for  our 
Strength  and  Ornament ;  whilft  Brutes,  by  In- 
ftind,  exercife  thofe  Parts  of  their  Bodies,  where¬ 
in  their  Force  and  Defence  confift. 

If  thy  Son  be  more  diligent  than  ingenious, 
bring  him  up  to  an  Art  or  Trade,  rather  than  to 
Philofophy  or  Divinity  ;  becaufe  it  is  better,  and 
more  reputable,  to  be  a  good  Painter,  or  Archi- 
ted,  than  an  ordinary  Philofopher,  or  Divine ; 
better  to  be  an  able  Farmer,  than  a  heavy  Se¬ 
nator.  Perhaps,  as  your  Son  is  of  a  good  Fami¬ 
ly,  you  may  think  it  too  mean  to  make  him  a 
Tradefman  :  but  then  confider  which  is  more  ho¬ 
nourable,  a  ferviceable  Mechanic,  or  an  inca¬ 
pable  Scholar.  Laudable  Ambition  confifts  in 
filling  a  Poft,  or  fuftaining  a  Charader,  with  Re-, 
putation. 

T  2  The 
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The  Neg-  The  Mifchief  is  heightened  by  Governors ;  who 
Govef-  confer  Offices  more  out  of  Affection'  and  Party, 
nors.’  than  Reafon  and  Juftice.  This  is  fatal:  for  tho* 
a  Country  ffiould  abound  with  Perfons  of  great 
natural  Abilities,  fuch  a  prepofterous  Management 
would  not  fuffier  one  to  appear  *,  but  render  them 
all  incapable.  If  an  able  Artift  be  made  a  weak 
Senator ;  or  if  a  good  Senator  be  unfuitably  made 
a  Judge ;  fuch  a  Metamorpholis  turns  two  ufeful 
Men  into  noxious  Animals.  The  beft  Set  of 
Comedians  may  a£t  odioufly,  if  they  change 
Parts ;  and  yet  the  Aftors  not  be  blameable,  but 
their  Directors.  Indeed  the  Managers  of  Thea¬ 
tres  are  careful  in  the  Diftribution  of  Parts  fo 
as  to  make  each  Player  fhine  in  his  Character. 
But  tho’  this  be  well  obferved  on  the  Stage, 
it  is  ftrangely  negledted  in  the  World.  An  Hijirio 
hoc  videbit  in  Scend ,  quod  Sapiens  non  videbit  in 
•  Vita  ? 

Antifthenes  remarked  the  like  Diforder  and 
Confufion,  in  his  Time,  at  Athens  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  petitioned  the  Government,  to  publiffi  an 
Order  for  44  turning  all  Horfes  into  Aftes.”  E- 
very  one  was  iurprized  at  fuch  a  Petition  ;  but  he 
alledged,  that  “  fuch  Changes  happened  every 
“  Day  amongft  Men  thus  giving  them  to  un¬ 
derhand,  that  Places  were  difpofed  of  without 
regard  to  Men’s  Qualifications ;  fo  that  one  Man 
was  made  a  Judge  without  a  Head,  and  another 
a  General  without  a  Heart. 

Few  Men  We  cannot  call  a  Trump  in  Life,  as  we  do  at 
Cards.  Set  a  Man  in  any  Station,  or  ftyle  him 
as  you  pleafe,  he  remains  the  fame  Man.  It  is 
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bed  to  employ  every  Man  in  the  Way  of  his  A- 
bilities  ;  without  regard  to  his  State  or  Condition, 
his  Birth  or  Religion.  If  we  want  a  Phyfician, 
we  do  not  enquire  for  one  that  is  learned  *,  but  for 
one  that  is  fkilful.  Indeed  there  are  fome  univer- 
fal  Geniufes,  who  have  a  Turn  for  all  the  Scien¬ 
ces  :  but  their  Number  is  fmall and  the  mod  of 
them  ufually  fuperficial  -,  or  rarely  fo  knowing  in 
a  Subject,  as  thofe  who  wholly  apply  to  it. 

I  therefore  repeat,  that  “  nothing  can  be  APr°^‘ 
or  greater  Utility  to  a  Country,  than  the  pro-  wanted, 
per  Inditution  of  a  College,  or  Office,  con¬ 
fiding  of  capable  Men,  appointed  to  examine 
st  the  natural  Talents,  and  Capacities,  of  young 
People and  make  a  Report  what  Studies, 
Occupations,  and  Bufinefs,  they  find  each 
Perfon  naturally  bed  fuited  for.”  But  thefe 
Judges  mud  be  prudently  chofe,  as  Men  of 
Experience,  Sagacity,  and  Weight  ;  becaufe  their 
Office  is  momentous,  and  requires  Talents  rare¬ 
ly  to  be  found  in  mere  Scholars,  or  Fellows 
of  Colleges. 

The  Scheme  may  be  difficult  to  bring  into  Ex¬ 
ecution  •,  yet  I  judge  it  not  impracticable.  The 
Probation,  in  fuch  a  Seminary,  might  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  Variety  of  Trials-,  till  it  plainly  ap¬ 
peared  wherein  the  refpeCtive  Strength  of  each 
Pupil  confided.  As  Matters  are  managed  at  pre-  Eofc  of 
lent.  Youth  fpend  the  bed  Part  of  their  Time 
in  the  learning  of  fuch  Things  as  they  ought  to 
forget ;  fo  that  after  their  Academical  Studies 
are  finifhed,  they  ufually  apply  themfelves  to  fuch 
SubjeCts  as  fuit  their  Genius,  or  Inclination. 

T  3  What 
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What  a  miferable  Lofs  of  Time  is  this  ?  The 
Prime  of  our  Lives  for  the  learning  of  what 
fhould  be  ufeful  to  ourfelves  and  others,  a  Seafon 
never  to  be  recalled,  is  thus  irretrievably  loft ! 

That  a  Foundation,  to  prevent  this  (hocking 
Lofs  both  of  public  and  private  Happinefs,  is 
practicable,  appears  from  the  old  Perfian  Laws ; 
which  provided,  that  no  Parents  fhould,  at  their 
own  Pleafure,  inftruCt  their  Children  ;  but  be 
obliged  to  fend  them  to  public?  Seminaries,  infti- 
tuted  for  the  Purpofe  ;  from  whence  they  did 
not  return  to  their  Parents,  till  the  Age  of 
Seventeen.  Indeed  the  Care  of  thofe  Seminaries  was 
not  committed  to  Men  who  taught  for  Hire  ;  but 
intrufted  to  the  Direction  and  Management  of 
Perfons  diftinguilhed  by  their  Virtue,  and  Birth  ; 
who  inftruCted  their  Pupils  more  in  Manners 
than  the  Sciences  j  more  in  Morality  and  the  Du-  . 
ties  of  Life,  than  in  Logic  or  Rhetoric. 


VII. 

Of  good  Government. 

What  the  IT  T  has  long  been  debated  what  kind  of  Go- 
JL  vernment  is  moft  productive  of  Happinefs  to 
vemment.  a  Country.  Some  hold  Monarchy  beft  fuired  to 
Monar-  diis  as  cominS  neareft  to  the  Patriarchical 

chy.  Government,  in  which  the  Heads  of  Families 
ruled  without  Controul.  Indeed,  the  firft  Go¬ 
vernments  appear  to  have  been  Monarchical :  for 
Kings  fucceeded  the  Patriarchs.  But  forne  of 
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thefe  early  Kings  making  a  bad  Ufe  of  their  Pow-  Abfolute. 
er ;  Societies  found  it  neceffary  to  reftrain  them 
by  Law  :  wherein  confifts  the  Difference  betwixt  vernment 
Abfolute  and  Limited  Government. 

Under  limited  Government,  the  more  wealthy  Ariftocra- 
Citizens  fhared  in  the  Adminiftration  ;  which  <y* 
proving  a  moft  agreeable  Thing  to  them,  they 
endeavoured  to  curb  and  weaken  Kingly  Autho¬ 
rity;  and  to  extend  and  confirm  their  own. 

Their  Attempts  were  fo  fuccefsful,  that  Regal  Pow¬ 
er  dwindled  by  Degrees,  and  at  length  vanifhed. 

This  proved  the  Origin  of  Ariftocracy :  wherein 
the  rich  and  powerful  Gentry  became  pofTefTed  of 
Sovereign  Authority.  The  People  received  this 
Alteration  contentedly  at  firft  ;  as  thinking  it  hard 
that  a  whole  Country  fhould  be  governed  by  the 
Will  of  a  fingle  Perfon  :  and  the  Gentry,  or  what 
we  now  call  the  Nobility,  encouraged  and  con¬ 
firmed  the  People  in  this  Opinion,  by  exclaiming 
againft  Monarchy  ;  which  they  painted  in  fuch 
black  Colours,  as  rendered  the  very  Name  odious 
and  terrible. 

But,  the  People  afterwards  finding  this  Demccra- 
Change  of  Government  proceeded  more  from  cy. 

Pride  in  the  Nobility,  than  from  any  Defire  of 
promoting  the  Good  of  Communities ;  and  that, 
inftead  of  one  King,  twenty  petty  Princes 
ruled  them  ;  they  grew  uneafy,  and  introduc¬ 
ed  fuch  an  Equality,  as  gave  every  Citizen 
a  Share  in  the  Adminiftration.  This  was  the  O- 
rigin  of  Democracy  *,  under  which  the  whole  Peo¬ 
ple  afiembled,  to  confult  of  Peace  and  War, 
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Laws,  and  Ed  ids  *,  and  to  give  their  Voices  on 
all  important  Occafions. 

Certain  Countries  grew  fo  fond  of  this  popular 
Rule,  that  they  endeavoured  to  fupport  it  with 
their  utmoft  Might :  but  here  alfo  it  came  to  be 
obferved,  in  Time,  that  Democracy  was  as  liable 
to  Inconveniencies,  as  the  other  Forms  of  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  that  the  old  Difeafe  remained,  tho* 
under  a  different  Shape.  For,  this  Power,  or  Li¬ 
berty,  fo  much  coveted  by  the  People,  occafion- 
ed  Cabals,  Parties,  Factions,  and  Civil-Wars. 

Indeed  all  rigid  Governments  may  change  to 
Anarchy ,  or  no  Government  at  all ;  which  is  the 
greatefl  Misfortune  that  can  happen  to  a  People  : 
and  it  has  often  been  found  neceflary  to  introduce 
Arbitrary  Sway,  in  order  to  reflore  the  ancient 
Strength  and  Form  to  a  Country,  and  prevent 
its  Ruin,  And  hence  the  Qu  eft  ion,  <e  Which 
“  kind  of  Government  is  beft  for  the  People  ?’* 
remains  undecided  to  this  Day. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  Strength  and  Hap- 
pinefs  of  a  People  depend  not  upon  any  particu¬ 
lar  Form  of  Government ;  but  Upon  the  Nature 
of  the  Governors.  A  prudent  and  juft  Admini- 
ftration  will  always  produce  good  Government  j 
whether  the  Power  be  lodged  in  a  Angle  Hand, 
or  in  many.  Countries  have  foon  fiourifhed,  and 
foon  decayed,  under  one  and  the  fame  Form  of 
Government.  Rome  under  Kingly  Adminiftration, 
quickly  grew  ftrong,  and  quickly  weak.  Under 
the  Great  Council  it  at  firft  flood  firm,  but  ficken- 
ed  prefently  after.  The  fame  Changes  it  alfo  fuf* 
fered  under  the  Government  of  the  People.  The 
'  very 
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'very  Liberty  which  gives  Being  to  a  State  atone 
Time,  threatens  it  with  Deftrudtion  at  another. 
When  a  Romulus ,  an  Auguftus ,  a  Trajan^  or  an 
Antonine ,  fits  upon  the  Throne,  no  Government 
is  better  than  the  Monarchical.  When  an  Arijlo - 
crtfry  is  compofed  of  fuch  Men  as  Valerius ,  Fa - 
bricius ,  or  other  virtuous  Patriots,  the  Peo¬ 

ple  are  happy.  The  Form  of  Government  in 
England  has  remained  unaltered  for  thefe  hun¬ 
dred  Years;  and  been  propped  up  to  a  Wonder  : 
yet  it  is  obfervable  that  England ,  under  the  fame 
kind  of  Government,  has  been  fometimes  pow¬ 
erful  and  flourifhing  *,  and  foon  after  reduced  to 
the  Brink  of  Ruin.  The  Crown  is  now  fettled 
upon  the  Illuftrious  Houfe  of  Hanover ,  as  it  was 
upon  the  Line  of  Stuart.  The  Kingdom  is  now 
ftrong,  and  almoft  unanimous,  that  before  was 
fubjedt  to  all  Sorts  of  Difturbances.  But  ftrong 
Ships  may  ftrike  upon  Rocks,  if  Pilots  are  un- 
fkilful.  To  what  End  ferve  Riches  and  Strength 
in  a  Country,  if.Governors  know  not  how  to  ufe 
them  ?  And  to  what  Purpofe  are  good  Laws 
enadted,  if  their  Execution  be  negledted  ? 

It  was  not  any  particular  Form  of  Government 
that  rendered  the  Lacedemonians  happy  *,  or  gave 
them  the  Advantage  over  the  reft  of  Greece .  The 
Excellence  of  Lycurgus  did  not  confift  in  temper¬ 
ing  Monarchy,  Ariftocracy,  and  Democracy  to¬ 
gether,  and  thereby  preferving  a  Balance  of  Do¬ 
minion.  Many  other  States  have  done  this,  with 
equal  Prudence,  yet  without  becoming  one  Jot 
the  happier.  I  do  not  efteem  Lycurgus  for  efta- 
bliihing  any  particular  Government ;  but  for  his 
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Prudence,  in  depriving  the  Governors  of  all  Op¬ 
portunity,  and  even  the  Will,  or  Defire,  of  abu- 
fing  their  Authority,  and  aCting  wrong.  This, 
perhaps,  may  be  called  impoflible  ;  fmce  we  can¬ 
not  be  certain,  that  Governors  lhall  always  be 
prudent ;  or  that  Virtue  and  Senfe  fhall  defcend 
by  Inheritance.  But  tho*  Experience  fhews,  that 
good  and  bad  Governors  happen  interchangeably ; 
I  think  it  practicable  to  make  Virtue  heredita¬ 
ry  in  Princes. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  Lacedemon,  thefucceed- 
ing  Governors  were  almoft  conftantly  virtuous, 
like  the  preceding :  which  was  owing  to  the  original 
Foundation  of  their  Government  *,  whereby  the 
Virtue  and  true  Patriotifm,  fo  deeply  rooted  in 
the  Hearts  of  the  firft  Founders,  were  propagated 
to  their  SuccelTors. 

In  ancient  Egypt  the  Kingdom  was  heredita¬ 
ry,  and  the  Power  of  their  Kings,  (who  were 
efteemed  more  as  Gods  than  Men,)  uncontroul- 
able.  They  mod  facredly  and  inviolably  obferv- 
ed  the  Laws ;  and  never  departed  from  the  vir¬ 
tuous  Practices  of  their  Predeceffors.  Every 
Morning,  they  read  the  Papers  delivered  in 
to  illuftrate  and  explain  all  Matters  of  State,  upon 
which  Judgment  was  to  be  given.  They  next 
went  to  the  Temple  to  pray ;  where  the  High- 
Prieft  held  a  Difcourfe  upon  the  Duty  of  a 
King  j  and  pointed  out  Failures  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Thefe  Difcourfes  were  fo  conducted,  as 
to  let  no  Blame  fall  upon  the  Monarch ;  but  on¬ 
ly  upon  his  Minifters.  And  the  Kings  of  Egypt 
neve r  received  thefe  Admonitions  ungracioudy  *, 

it 
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t  being  a  fettled  Law,  and  Cuftom,  of  theCoun- 
ry,  from  its  firft  Foundation,  to  hear  them  fa¬ 
vourably.  Their  Kings,  being  in  this  Manner 
ronftantly  excited  to  their  Duty,  became  the  moft 
urtuous  Perfons  of  the  whole  Country  ;  fo  that  ve- 
y  few  indifferent  or  bad  Princes  were  ever  found 
.mong  them.  When  a  bad  Prince  happened,  he  was 
iot  fet  afide;  but  the  public  Judgment  pafied  upon 
lim  after  his  Deceafe  :  which  had  fuch  an  Effect, 
hat  Egypt  was  rarely  ill  governed.  Almoft  all 
heir  Kings  were  internally  and  affe&ionatdy 
leloved  by  their  Subje<5ts  ;  who  bewailed  and  la- 
nented  their  Death,  with  as  much  real  Sorrow, 
s  Children  do  the  Death  of  their  Parents.  And 
lence  it  may  appear,  that  it  is  poffible,  by  fenfible 
nd  judicious  Inftitutions  and  Regulations,  to 
nake  Virtue  hereditary  in  Princes. 

The  Founder  of  the  ancient  Peruvian  Govern-  Theanci- 
ment,  Tnca  Mlanco  Capac ,  had  no  formed  De- 
ign  of  following  any  artificial  Plan  :  his  princi~  vernment. 
>al  View  was  to  imprint  a  deep  Notion  of  Vir- 
ue  in  his  Succefifors.  To  effeft  this,  he  gave 
limfelf  out  to  be  a  Son,  and  his  Wife  a  Daugh- 
erof  the  Sun  •,  and  laid  the  ftricteft  Injun&ions 
»n  his  Defcendants,  to  marry  only  with  thofe  of 
he  fame  fublime  Original  i  for  fear  of  draining 
heir  high  Blood,  or  lofing  of  their  innate  Dignity 
nd  Virtue.  This  Injun&ion,  being  eagerly  em- 
>raced  by  the  Royal  Family,  was  eftablifhed  as 
n  inviolable  Law.  And  hence  the  Succefiors  of 
Manco  Capac ,  (finding  it  neceflary  to  avoid  Enor- 
aities,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  Veneration  of  the 
People  to  the  Royal  Line,)  never  deviated  into 
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Vice,  and  rendered  the  Peruvian  Government 
the  happieft  we  have  any  Account  of. 

Manco  Capac  pretending  he  was  fent  from  Hea¬ 
ven,  on  purpofe  to  introduce  Virtue  on  Earth, 
endeavoured,  by  prudent  Admonition  and  virtu¬ 
ous  Example,  rather  than  Force,  to  win  over  the 
wild  Natives  of  the  Southern  America.  If 
mild  perfuafive  Methods  failed,  he  tried  to  re¬ 
duce  them  by  cutting  off  their  Provifions,  ot 
Means  of  Subfiftance.  When  they  were  brought 
to  Straits  and  Neceflities,  he  reprefented  to  them 
the  Happinefs  of  the  other  Part  of  the  People 
who  had  fubmitted  to  his  Government.  Anc 
thefe  very  Means  being  ufed  by  all  his  Succeffors 
a  great  Trafr  of  South- America  was  brou'gh 
under  their  Dominion.  No  wild  Native  repentec 
of  becoming  a  Subject  to  fuch  a  Government 
where  nothing  but  Virtue  appeared,  both  ir 
Prince  and  People  *,  and  where  the  Sway  wa 
fo  gentle,  that  the  Governors  behaved  as  Pa 
rents,  and  the  People  as  Children. 

The  Hiftory  of  Guanacava ,  the  laft  of  th 
Tncas  of  this  Kingdom,  fhews  how  afre&ionate 
ly  thefe  Kings  were  beloved  by  their  Subje&s 
Guanacava  was  engaged  in  an  Expedition,  witlj 
his  Army,  to  Quinto,  in  order  to  reduce  th 
Country  ;  the  Road  to  which  was  almoft  imprac 
ti cable,  on  account  of  high  Rocks,  and  dee 
Valleys  ;  but  having  happily  reduced  Quinto,  h 
Subjetts,  to  facilitate  his  Return,  voluntarily  un 
dertook  the  immenfe  Labour  of  levelling  th 
Road,  by  cutting  thro*  the  Rocks,  and  filling  u] 
the  Valleys,  for  many  hundred  Miles  toge 
-  the* 
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her.  And  finding  their  King  took  Delight 
n  this  Province,  they  voluntarily  and  chear- 
ully  made  a  new  Road,  with  the  fame  Labour 
ind  Difficulty,  on  the  other  Side,  that  he  might 
lave  the  Pleafure  of  going  by  the  one,  and  re¬ 
timing  by  the  other:  both  which  he  conftantly 
ound  ftrewed  with  green  Branches,  and  frefh 
"lowers.  I  pafs  over  other  Manifeftations  of  the 
ender  Regard  which  the  Peruvians  had  for  their 
Cings,  and  the  numerous  Particulars  which  fhew 
low  happy  they  both  were  in  fuch  a  paternal  Go- 
ernment.  It  is  fcarce  poffible  to  read,  without 
"ears,  that  fuch  a  Country  as  thisfhould  be  ravaged 
nd  deftroyed  by  the  Spaniards.  Nothing  can  be 
nore  moving  and  affiidting,  than  to  fee  favage 
Europeans  go  about  to  reform  a  People,  who 
:t  them  a  genuine  Example  of  Virtue,  worthy 
if  Imitation. 

We  find  nothing  complicated  in  the  Peruvian 
lovernment :  the  Country  was  entirely  fubjedt  to 
)efpotic  Power.  The  Wifdom  of  the  Founder 
mproved  it  only  in  the  fingle  Point  of  eradicat- 
ng  Vice  from  among  the  Rulers  •,  and  planting 
Virtue  in  its  Stead,  fo  deep  that  they  neither  had 
he  Power  nor  the  Will  to  efface  it.  AndtheEffedt 
muld  probably  have  been  the  fame,  tho*  the  Go- 
'ernment  had  been  of  a  different  Form,  and 
he  Prince  had  been  affiffed  by  the  Nobles,  or 
ailed  a  Parliament.  Indeed  I  fhould  not  advife 
>ther  Founders  to  ufe  the  fame  Means  as  Manco  Ca¬ 
me  did  •,  becaufe  he  built  upon  an  unwarranted  and 
abulous  Pretenfion.  But  other  laudable  Means 
night  be  ufed  for  the  fame  Purpofe,  capable  of 
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producing  as  good  Effects.  And  hence  I  infer, 
that  none  of  the  common  Forms  of  Government, 
mentioned  by  Arijtotle ,  can  be  called  perfed  ; 
that  each  of  them  has  its  Inconveniencies ;  and 
that  a  prudent  and  virtuous  Adminiftration,  alone, 
can  render  a  People  happy. 

TheO'f.  It  might  next  be  proper  to  fpeak  of  the  Duty 
fice,  Glo-of  a  Prince.  This  is  certainly  no  Subjed  for  aju- 
Honour  ofveniIe  Writer,  unverfed  in  Hiftory,  or  unskilled 
Princes.  in  the  Management  of  his  own  Affairs.  Such 
Perfons  are  often  eager  to  didate  upon  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Government.  And  tho*  my  Age,  Read¬ 
ing,  and  Oblervation,  might,  in  fome  meafure. 
qualify  me  for  the  Tafk  ;  yet  I  dare  not  venture 
upon  it  •,  but  refign  it  into  the  Hands  of  venera¬ 
ble,  virtuous,  and  experienced  Statefmen,  whe 
alone  are  qualified  to  write,  with  fuitable  Weight 
and  Dignity,  on  fo  momentous  a  Subjed.  I  only 
prefume  that  every  Kingdom  may  juftly  be  call¬ 
ed  happy,  where  the  Prince  duly  confiders  whej 
he  is,  or  to  what  purpofe  ordained  j  that  the 
Country  he  governs,  is  rather  a  Truft  than  an  Ini 
heritance  ;  that  his  Subjeds  are  to  be  regarded  a 
his  Children  *,  that  he  belongs  more  to  thi 
Country,  than  the  Country  to  him ;  that  he  i 
appointed  a  Pattern  to  the  People  ;  that  he  is  enj 
trufled  with  their  Happinefs  \  and  that  the  Grea 
Judge  of  all  Things  will  examine  how  ever 
Prince  has  difeharged  his  Duty,  when  his  Lif 
and  Office  ffiall  expire  together. 

The  true  Greatnefs  and  Happinefs  of  a  Princi 
are  infeparable  from  the  Greatnefs  and  Happinef 
of  his  People.  Every  Prince  ffiould  bear  this  in 
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fallible  Truth  in  Mind,  That  He  and  his  Sub- 
jefts  are  one  Body  •,  where  the  fmalleft  Part  can¬ 
not  fuffer  but  the  whole  muft  be  hurt.  Indeed  the 
Prince  may  be  compared  to  the  Soul,  which  ani¬ 
mates  the  Body  *,  yet  is  but  a  Part  incapable  of 
operating,  unlefs  the  other  Parts  co-operate  with 
him.  When  Matters  really  go  well  with  the 
King,  they  really  go  well  with  the  People,  and 
vive  verfd.  If  a  due  Temper  be  not  preferved  ; 
if  either  the  King  or  People  gain  any  feparate 
Afcendant,  or  Advantage,  the  whole  Strufture 
is  in  Danger  *,  and,  unlefs  timely  remedied,  muft 
fall. 

Conftant  Experience  fhews,  that  the  primary 
Honour  and  Felicity  of  Princes  confift  in  pre- 
jferving  this  Harmony  ;  and  not  in  high  Station, 
(Power,  or  extenfive  Dominions,  which  are  all 
nothing  without  it ;  and  that  the  juft  and  right 
Execution  of  their  divine  Office  is  their  greateft 
Glory,  and  fincereft  Joy.  Their  high  Station  ge¬ 
nerally  obliges  them  to  lead  a  conftrained  Life. 
Great  Power,  and  Extent  of  Territory,  are  an 
Incumbrance,  and  a  Burthen :  but  the  Confci- 
Dufnefs  of  faithfully  difcharging  their  Duty,  and 
endeavouring  to  render  their  Subjects  happy,  is 
the  true  Solace  of  the  Labours  and  Sufferings  of 
Princes. 

Players,  who  reprefent  both  Kings  and  Subjects, 
lave  their  Parts  affigned  them  •,  and  whether  the 
Part  be  high  or  low,  they  endeavour  to  play  it  well; 
knowing  that  the  Applaufe  which  good  Aftors 
■eceive,  is  not  given  to  the  Part  they  aft,  but  to 
heir  juft  Performance.  What  a  Prince  enjoys 
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by  Birth,  or  Accident,  is  no  Honour  of  his  own 
acquiring,  and  can  give  him  no  great  Joy  ;  but 
if  he  is  confcious  that,  by  promoting  his  own 
true  Happinefs  and  Welfare,  he  actually  promotes 
the  Flappinefs  and  Welfare  of  his  Subjects  *,  this 
will  afford  him  real  Pleafure,  and  fol id  Satisfaction. 
Then  he  may  juftly  fay  with  Augujius ,  at  his  De¬ 
parture,  Plaudite  ! 

Princes  are  called  Fathers  of  their  Country ;  and 
may  juftly  merit  that  glorious  Title  by  never  at¬ 
tempting  to  build  their  own  Happinefs  on  any 
other- Foundation  than  the  Happinefs  of  their  Peo¬ 
ple.  When  Subjects  are  once  convinced  that  fuch 
Paternal  AffeCtion  is  born  them  by  their  Prince, 
they  will  rifle  their  Lives  to  oblige  him  ;  and 
voluntarily  perform  more  than  they  could  be 
conftrained  to  do  by  Power.  Difcontent  will 
be  turned  to  Joy,  Coolnefs  to  Love,  Reluc¬ 
tance  to  Obedience,  and  Vice  to  Virtue.  Prin 
ces  actually  have  the  Power  of  changing  bad  Sub¬ 
jects  into  good.  Nicanor  long  railed  againft  Phi 
lip  of  Macedon ,  and  his  Government  ;  till  Philip 
enquiring  into  the  Caufe  •,  and  finding  it  owing 
to  narrow  Circumftances  a  Prefent  was  made.j 
which  occafioned  Nicanor  to  be  as  liberal  of  hi: 
Praife  as  he  had  been  of  his  Blame  :  upon  whiclj 
the  King  faid  before  his  Courtiers,  tl  You  fee  thej 
“  Power  of  Princes.” 

The  Go-  Hiftory  ftiews,  by  numerous  Examples,  tha“ 
vemment  good  Prince  may  re-caft  his  People,  and  give  then 
of  Hunga- another  Form,  as  if  their  very  Natures  wen, 
Ty'  changed,  by  Goodnefs.  Let  us  compare  thi 
prefent  with  the  former  State  of  Hungary  ;  whil 
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the  People  long  remained  difcontented  with  their 
Rulers.  But  as  Toon  as  the  prefent  Queen  afcended 
the  Throne,  and  gave  her  Subjects  Proof  of  her 
maternal  AffeCtion  to  them,  they  were  fo  wonder¬ 
fully  transformed  as  to  be  no  longerlike  their  for¬ 
mer  felves.  Their  Averfion  and  Oppofition  to 
the  Government  changed  into  the  warmeft  Af¬ 
fection  ;  their  Jealoufy  and  Diftruft,  into  Con¬ 
fidence  and  Afllirance  j  and  their  Timidity  into 
Courage  and  Ardour.  A  People  who  had  fo 
often  turned  their  Backs  upon  the  Enemies  of  the 
Empire,  is  now  a  Check  to  the  greateft  Po¬ 
tentates  of  Europe  •»  and  a  defpifed  Nation  become 
an  Honour  to  the  North.  This  furprizing Change 
was  not  the  EffeCt  of  artful  Laws,  new  Regula¬ 
tions,  or  any  Alteration  in  the  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  *,  but  was  produced  by  the  fingle  Virtue  of  the 
Queen,  in  maternally  uniting  herfelf  to  her  Peo¬ 
ple.  She  publicly  fpoke  thefe  Words:  te  I  will 
“  be  your  Mother,  if  you  will  be  ray  Children.’* 
This  •  Overture,  followed  by  convincing  Proofs  ’ 
of  AfFeCtion,  entirely  abolifhed  all  former  Dif¬ 
truft  P  added  frefh  Vigour  to  the  weak  Hunga¬ 
rians  ;  and  gave  them  new  Life  and  Being. 
May  this,  for  the  future,  be  efteemed  the  true 
Rule  of  Government !  It  certainly  had  fuch  a 
quickening  Virtue,  fuch  an  enlivening  EffeCt, 
that  every  Citizen,  every  Townfman,  was  fpirit- 
edup,  beyond  their  ordinary  Strength,  to  fupport 
her  Meafures  infomuch  that  it  was  a  Conten¬ 
tion  betwixt  Father  and  Son,  which  of  them 
fhould  have  the  Honour  and  Happinefs  to  venture 
his  Life  for  fo  dear  a  Queen. 

U  Poubtlefs 
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Doubtlefs,  fo  long  as  her  Imperial  Majefty  ob- 
ferves  this  charming  State-Rule,  her  People  will 
not  be  exceeded  by  any  other  in  Virtue,  Courage, 
and  Fidelity  :  but  if  fhe  fhould  deviate  from  it, 
follow  the  Examples  of  fome  of  her  Predecefibrs, 
give  Ear  to  the  Councils  of  certain  Priefts,  or  fuf- 
fer  Jefuits  to  cool  her  motherly  Affedlion  towards 
her  People ;  who  have  given  fuch  Demonftrati- 
ons  of  their  Love  to  her  Adminiftration ;  and 
defire  no  other  Reward  than  Liberty  of  Confer¬ 
ence;  if  this,  I  fay,  fhould  ever  be  the  Cafe,  the 
People  would  prefently  relapfe  into  their  former 
weak  and  piteous  State  ;  we  fhould  again  hear  of 
nothing  but  Contentions,  Difturbances,  Confpi- 
racies,  and  Defpair  from  that  Quarter  ;  nay  her 
Subjects  would  apply  to  the  Enemies  of  their 
Country,  and  feek  to  be  defended  from  her  Go¬ 
vernment,  even  by  Mahometans.  But  this  is  a 
Thing  never  to  be  fufpe&ed  ;  and  therefore  the 
prefent  Form  of  Government  in  Hungary  may  be 
called  excellent ;  becaufe  the  Head  and  the  Limbs 
are  firmly  knit  together;  and  all  the  Parts  of  this 
political  Body  fo  clofely  united,  that  the  ftappi- 
nefs  of  the  Country  is  provided  for  as  the  Hap- 
pinefs  of  a  fingle  Perfon.  The  Treafury  of  the 
Queen  is  looked  upon,  by  her  Subjects,  as  the 
Bank  of  the  Public  ;  wherein  every  Member  has 
his  Share :  and  every  Citizen  looks  upon  his  own 
Property  as  her’s,  or  a  Treafure  fet  apart  for  her 
Ufe,  when  Occafion  calls  for  it. 
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My  Defign  is  not  to  depreciate  Ads  of  Settle-  The  Exe- 
ment,  or  fundamental  Laws  of  Government,  as  of 
any  way  ufelefs  or  unneceftary.  I  admire  the  no- Laws, 
ble  Inftitutions  of  feveral  Founders  and  Law-Prom?tes 
givers;  and  acknowledge  their  XJfe :  but  I  £iy,J^pi' 
that  the  Inconveniencies  of  Society  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved,  unlefs  prudent,  juft,  and  experienced 
Governors  fit  at  the  Helm.  The  very  beft 
Laws  are  no  more  than  a  dead  Letter,  if  not 
brought  into  Adion.  State-Failings  may  belaid 
open  .to  public  View,  by  new  Laws  and  Regu¬ 
lations  *,  but  cannot  be  rectified,  fo  long  as  great  * 
perfonal  Vices  remain  in  a  Miniftry.  Solon  and 
Lycurgus  founded  two  famous  Republics.  The 
Laws  of  Solon  were  good,  and  well  grounded  ; 
but  the  Athenian  State  was  (till  fubject  to  the 
fame  Weakneffes  as  before ;  and  fell  to  Pieces 

t 

even  in  the  Life- time  of  its  Founder  ;  who  re¬ 
garded  the  Building  more  than  the  Support ;  the 
Ship  and  the  Rudder  more  than  the  Steerfman. 
Lycurgus  took  lefts  Pains  than  Solon ,  in  the 
making  of  good  Laws ;  but  greater  in  bring¬ 
ing  them  into  perpetual  Ufe  ;  which  cannot  be 
effected  without  the  Aid  of  perpetually  vir¬ 
tuous  Minifters,  who  neither  have  the  Pow¬ 
er,  nor  the  Will,  to  be  vicious.  And  here  lay 
the  Mafter-piece  of  Lycurgus  ;  which  hadfuch 
an  Effedt,  that  Lacedemon  continued  in  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  fiourifliing  State,  for  hundreds  of  Years, 
without  being  liable  to  Alteration. 
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To  repeat  it  again,  all  Sorts  of  Government  are 
good,  when  the  Adminiftration  is  virtuous,  pru¬ 
dent,  and  fuitable  to  the  Country.  Abfolute  Mo¬ 
narchy  may  promote  the  Happinefs  of  a  People  as 
well  as  an  Arijlocracy  or  Democracy .  Nor  is  there 
any  Necefllty  for  a  Salique  Law  ;  fince  Female 
Reigns  may  be  happy :  of  which,  among  others, 
we  have  two  fhining  Examples  in  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  England,  and  Queen  Margaret  of  Denmark , 
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Of  Religion  and  Revelation. 


I. 

Of  Virtue  and  Vice. 

VIRTUES  and  Vices  ever  remain  what Loca* 
they  are,  tho*  their  Names  change  with 
Places,  Times,  and  Perfons.  What  is  ces. 
often  called  Senfe  in  one  Country,  is  called 
Want  of  Underftanding  in  another;  what  in 
fome  Republics  is  called  Patriotifm,  pafies  for  Dif- 
affedtion  in  certain  Kingdoms ;  what  is  held  true 
in  one  Nation,  appears  falfe  in  another;  and  cer¬ 
tain  Countries  call  that  Faith,  which  in  others  is 
called  Superftition.  Hence  Virtues  are  treated 
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as  local  Things,  or  received  Opinions  refpe&ing. 
the  Place  they  prevail  in. 

Tempo-  With  regard  to  Times,  Virtues  and  Vices  may 
rary  Vir-  feem  fafhionable  Things.  An  approved  Cuftom 
in  one  Age,  appears  abfurd  in  another  •,  and  a 
favourite  Fafhion  at  one  Time,  proves  difagree- 
able  at  another.  Pyracy  was  formerly  efteemed  a 
Virtue  ;  but  Free-Booters,  at  prefent,  are  'puni (li¬ 
able  with  Death.  Duelling  has  heretofore  been 
ordered  by  the  Government ;  but  in  later  Times 
is  reftrained  by  Lav/.  There  are  numerous  Cu- 
ftoms,  which,  whether  they  fhould  be  called  Vir-r 
tues  or  Vices,  is  hard  to  determine.  Certain  Ac¬ 
tions  are  efteemed  virtuous  or  vicious  at  prefent ; 
but  when  the  Fafhion  alters  they  will  change 
their  Names. 

Perfonal  .  Virtues  and  Vices  alfo  differ,  in  public  Efteem, 
Virtues,  according  to  the  Perfons  who  praftife  them. 
When  two  Men  do  the  fame  Thing,  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  fame  Cafe  *,  becaufe  the  A&ion  dif¬ 
fers  in  refpecff  of  the  Perfons.  Two  Princes,  of 
like  Temper  and  Difpofition,  like  Views  and  De- 
figns,  (hall  be  differently  judged  of.  A  bad 
Prince  has  been  fometimes  accounted  a  good  one, 
tho*  his  Government  was  cruel ;  and  a  good 
Prince  has  often  been  cenfured,  becaufe  his  Pre- 
deceffbr  was  more  excellent.  The  Fame  which 
Auguftus  procured  was  the  greater,  becaufe  'Tibe-? 
rius  lucceeded  him :  and  the  Hatred  conceived 
againft  Tiberius  was  the  lefts,  becaufe  fucceed- 
ed  by  Caligula.  Thefe  two  Emperors  were 
therefore  thought  to  (hew  Prudence  in  the  Choice 
pf  their  Succeffors  j  as  the  one  thereby  rendered 
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himfelf  more  amiable,  and  the  other  lefs  odious. 

Herod ,  with  all  his  Virtues,  had  great  Vices. 

His  Vices  are  defcribed  in  the  ftrongeft  Colours ; 
but  his  Virtues  overlooked,  or  turned  to  Vices, 
becaufe  he  fucceeded  to  the  Throne  from  the 
Houfe  of  Afmon ,  which  the  Jews  abominated. 

It  was  a  Difadvantage  to  King  Erick ,  that  he  im¬ 
mediately  fucceeded  Queen  Margaret ;  and  an 
Infelicity  to  King  James ,  that  he  diredtly  fucceed¬ 
ed  Queen  Elizabeth ,  who  had  engroffed  ■  the 
Hearts  of  her  Subjedts. 

The  Moderns  condemn  many  Dodtrines  as  he-  Fafluona- 
retical,  which  were  purely  orthodox  in  ancient  b!e  ■Doc" 
Times  when  fuch  Dodtrines  were  fafhionable.  Con-  tnne‘'* 
tradidtory  Judgements  flow  from  the  different 
Tempers  and  Situations  of  Men.  A  Point  of  Doc¬ 
trine  difregarded  in  one  Man,  may  be  cenfured  in 
another,  merely  becaufe  it  is  unfafhionable,  and" 
therefore  may  fometimes  draw  the  Reproach  of 
Infidelity  upon  him.  All  intelligent  and  impar¬ 
tial  Men  muff  acknowledge,  that  the  Dodtrine  of 
Janfenius  is  no  other  than  the  Dodtrine  of  St.  Au- 
gaftin  •,  tho*  what  is  looked  upon  asHerefy  in  the 
Modern,  was  efteemed  a  holy  Dodtrine  in  the  An* 
cient.  Men  do  not  ufually  judge  according  to  Doc- 
•  trine  •,  but  according  to  the  Form,  Manner,  and 
Phrafe,  in  which  it  is  delivered. 

No  body  has  cenfured  Plutarch’s  Parallel  of 
Superftition  and  Infidelity.  “  I  wonder,”  fays 
he,  “  that  thofe  who  hold  Infidelity  as  ungodly, 

<c  do  not  make  the  fame  Judgment  of  Superfti- 
“  tion.  They  who  believe  no  Gods,  are  pro- 
‘  perly  called  ungodly  •,  but  is  it  not  much  more 
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te  impious  to  attribute  the  moft  abominable  Vi- 
“  ces,  and  Weaknefles,  to  the  Gods  ?  For  my 
“  part,  I  had  much  rather  People  fhould  fay, 
<c  there  neither  is  nor  was  any  fuch  Man  as  Flu- 
“"tarchi  than  that,  he  was  either  of  an  infiex- 
“  ible,  flramelefs,  revengeful  Temper,  or  fpent 
<l  his  Life  in  Trifles.”  If  a  Modern  ftiould  have 
faid  as  much,  he  would  fcarce  have  efcaped  Cen- 
fure.  ' 

A  large  Catalogue  might  be  made  of  Things 
that  pafs  under  different  Names  from  what  they 
deferve.  Characters  of  Princes  are  often  unjuftly 
drawn.  Every  Hiftorian,  who  would  give  the 
true  Character  of  a  Prince,  muft  be  careful  to 
prevent  being  impofed  upon  by  Words  and  Phra- 
fes :  otherwife  his  Account  may  ftrangely  impofe 
both  upon  himfelf  and  his  Readers.  Many  Prin¬ 
ces,  defcribed  in  Hiftory  as  wicked  and  cruel, 
particularly  Dioclefian ,  Julian ,  &c.  may  be  chang¬ 
ed  into  able  Governors,  by  barely  obferving  the 
Time  in  which  their  Hiftories  were  wrote.  Con- 
Jlaniius,  Ludovicos  Pius ,  &c.  who  are  reprefent- 
ed  as  Patterns  of  Virtue,  may,  by  the  fame  Qb- 
fervation,  be  deprived  of  their  Glory.  This  Rule 
holds  more  particularly  true  in  the  Monkijh  Hi- 
ftories  ♦,  where  Virtues  are  manifestly  changed 
into  Vices,  and  Vices  into  Virtues.  One  of  the 
greatefl:  Rulers  who  ever  fate  upon  the  Throne, 
Frederick  II.  of  Denmark ,  is  painted  by  the  Monks 
as  the  moft  odious  Tyrant ;  whilft  other  worthlefs 
Prjnces  are  extolled  to  the  Skies.  Such  Failings 
muft  be  afcribed  to  the  Temper  and  Difpofition 
of  the  Authors,  their  PartyrSpirit,  or  Partiality. 
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And  here  Procopius  is  an  extraordinary  Inftance  ; 
who,  in  mod  of  his  Writings  defcribes  Jufiinian  as 
a  great  Prince  ;  yet,  in  a  particular  Piece,  makes 
him  a  Monfter :  fo  much  does  the  Character  of 
the  Prince  alter  with  the  Turn  and  Temper  of. 
the  Hiftorian.  And  if  the  Hiftory  of  Nicolaus 
Damafcenus  were  extant,  we  might  find  a  very 
different  Account  of  Herod,  from  that  which 
we  have  in  Jofephus.  Virtues  and  Vices  change 
Names  according  to  cafual  Circumftances,efpecial- 
ly  among  the  Vulgar,  tho*  they  remain  the  fame 
among  reafonable  and  intelligent  Perfons.  Bad 
Painters  may  draw  a  Medufa  for  a  Venus ,  yet  Venus 
lofe  no  Part  of  her  Beauty. 

One  and  the  fame  Adion  frequently  pafies  un-  virtues 
der  the  Name  both  of  Virtue  and  Vice,  or  re-  and  Vices 
ceives  Praife  or  Blame  from  its  Succefs  or  Fai-  °f 
lure  ;  and  hence  Wifdom  is  often  termed  Folly,  Cefs. 
and  Folly  Wifdom.  Many  a  great  General 
has  been  difcredited,  by  the  Failure  of  wife  and 
good  Attempts ;  and  many  a  weak  Statefman 
paffes  for  wife,  by  his  weak  Council  luckily  prov¬ 
ing  fuccefsful.  The  Vulgar  feldom  regard  the 
Means,  but  the  End  ;  and  fee  nothing  of  the 
Condud,  Defign,  and  prudent  Steps  of  the  Wife. 

Catiline  and  C<efar  were  both  bad  Men  ;  they 
both  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  the  higheft  Ho¬ 
nours,  by  embroiling  the  Common  -  Wealth  ; 
but  as  they  were  not  equally  fuccefsful,  Catiline 
ftands  defcribed  as  a  Monfter,  and  Ctefar  as  an 
Ornament  of  Mankind;  infomuch,  that  the 
greateft  Princes  have  been  ambitious  to  bear  his 
Name.  But,  if  Catiline ,  inftead  of  Ccefar ,  had 
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been  the  Fortunate  Man,  and  by  a  lucky  Executi¬ 
on  of  his  wicked  Scheme,  obtained  the  Sovereign¬ 
ty  ;  Princes  might  poffibly  have  held  it  an  Ho¬ 
nour  to  carry  his  Name,  and  Catalinarian  Ma- 
jefty  have  become  the  higheft  European  Title. 
If  Junius  Brutus  had  been  unfuccefsful  in  putting 
an  End  to  the  Regal  Government  of  Rome>  his 
Name  would  have  appeared  black  in  the  Roman 
Hiftory.  A  Man  may  become  rich  or  fortunate, 
but  not  able  or  fkilful,  by  Accident.  Events  and 
Cafualties  may  produce  Emolument  •,  but  Works 
and  Defigns  mull  produce  Honour.  A  lucky 
Hero  is  no  Elero  at  all.  Men  feldom  reded  in 
this  Manner  ;  but  praife  Perfons  for  Adions  they 
had  no  Share  in,  and  ered  Statues  to  Chance. 

Things  areufually  looked  upon,  in  the  World, 
according  to  Events ;  but  a  true  Judgment  fets 
foreign  Circumftances  afide.  A  Virtue  always  re¬ 
mains  a  Virtue  in  philofophical  Eyes,  and  a  Vice 
a  Vice ;  let  the  Times  wherein  they  are  pradifed 
be  pad,  prefent,  or  future.  A  Philofopher  judg¬ 
es  by  intrinfic  Value  and  can  diftinguidi  vicious 
Adions  under  Difguifes.  He  eftimates  nothing 
by  the  Charader  it  bears ;  but  by  its  Reality  and 
Ufe.  He  judges  not  from  external  Appearance, 
but  Juftnefs  of  Defign  ;  and  calls  that  alone  good, 
which  tends  to  promote  Happinefs. 

Indeed,  the  Exertion  of  Virtue  may  arife  from 
different  Motives.  Thofe  who  pradife  it  for  the 
Sake  of  Reward  may  be  called  prudent,  rather 
than  good.  I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf,  that  all 
the  Virtues  in  the  World  arife  merely  from  Self- 
Intereft.  Many  Adions  may  perhaps  be  perform- 
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ed  with  this  View  ;  but  the  Good  Works  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  Self-Intereft,  produce  good  Ef-  Good 
feds.  It  is  virtuous  to  lend  Money  Gratis  to  the  Works, 
induftrious  Poor  :  if  we  take  Intereft  for  it,  we 
become  Merchants ;  and  if  the  Intereft  be  exor¬ 
bitant,  Ufurers.  The  letting  out  of  Money  for 
Hire,  is  not  giving  but  receiving  ;  not  Liberali¬ 
ty  but  Frugality.  To  ferve  our  Neighbour,  or 
labour  for  the  common  Good,  is  Virtue  ;  pro¬ 
vided  it  proceed  from  Love  to  our  Neighbour, 
or  our  Country  ;  but  if  done  to  procure  Reputa¬ 
tion,  it  is  Ambition  •,  if  to  procure  Power,  Place, 
or  Title,  it  is  crafty  finful  Pride. 

Men  therefore  may  pradife  Virtues  out  of  The  Mo- 
different  Motives:  but  whether  their  Motives  be 
juft  or  unjuft,  is  not  eafy  to  determine  ;  becaufe 
all  Men  pretend  to  exercife  Virtue  for  Virtue’s 
Sake  *,  not  excepting  thofe  who  have  the  greateft: 

Regard  to  Self-Intereft,  or  worldly  Glory.  Moft: 

Men  go  mafked,  or, ad  their  Parts  in  borrowed 
Charaders,  till  the  Play  is  ended ;  when  the 
Malk  being  laid  afide,  it  appears  whether  they 
aded  themfelves  or  not.  So  long  as  any  Man 
fupports  a  good  Charader,  we  fhould  referve  our 
Judgment  ;  and  not  rafhly  attribute  all  Devotion 
to  Hypocrify,  all  Friendftip  to  Intereft,  all  Ho- 
nefty  to  Ambition,  &c.  For,  tho*  we  daily  fee 
People  feek  their  own  Advantage,  or  worldly 
Honour,  under  the  Mafk  of  Devotion,  Friend¬ 
ftiip,  Honefty,  Patriotifm,  &c.  yet  we  muft 
not  hence  conclude,  that  all  Good  Works  are 
hypocritical.  We  muft  allow  that  Socrates  was 
virtuous,  Cato  honeft,  and  Lcelius  a  true  Friend  ; 
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becaufc  they  fuftained  their  refpeftive  good  Cha¬ 
racters  to  their  Deaths.  But,  for  living  Cha^ 
rafters,  fince  Men  are  frequently  impofed  upon 
by  Pretences  to  Virtue,  we  Ihould  not  rely 
too  much  upon  Appearance  ;  nor  by  judging 
of  all  Men  alike,  make  the  whole  World  Come¬ 
dians  ;  or  think  Sin  the  Origin  of  Virtue.  This 
would  be  horrid  Mifanthropy. 

True  and  Such  Opinions  have  brought  but  little  Honour 
fpurious  to  certain  Authors,  and  particularly  a  late  one. 
Virtues.  w^0  pretencjs  that  aq  the  Virtues  are  felf-inte- 
refted,  and  derive  from  finful  Origins  ;  fo  as 
to  make  Humility  arife  from  Pride,  Friendfhip 
from  Intereft,  &c.  We  may  fay  of  fuch  Affer- 
tions,  that,  allowing  they  could  be  proved, 
they  would  ferve  to  no  other  Purpofe  than  the 
railing  of  Miftruft,  Jealoufy,and  Sufpicion  among 
Mankind.  But,  what  is  worfe  for  the  Writer, 
thefe  Alfertions  happen  to  be  groundlefs;  as  evi¬ 
dently  appears  upon  examining  each  Seftion  of 
his  Book  apart. 

prudence.  To  bring  one  Inftance  only,  he  feems  to  dif- 
fuade  Mankind  from  the  Ufe  of  Prudence,  “  be- 
“  caufe,”  fays  he,  Fortune  and  Accident  common* 
“  ly  confound  the  bell:  concerted  Schemes :  ”  which 
is  a  Miftake.  For,  if  we  compare  the  Ilfue  of  pru¬ 
dent  and  imprudent  Aftions,  .we  lhalffind,  that 
the  imprudent  produce  ten  times  more  Mifchief 
than  the  prudent  ;  and  that,  for  one  Example  of 
a  bad  Event  from  good  Counfel,  ten  bad  ones  may 
be  fhewn  from  Want  of  Confideration. 

It  is  not  wife  to  defpife  Good  Works;  and  tho* 
we  may  have  Reafon  to  fulpeft  the  Motives  to 
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fome  Virtues,  yet  the  Performance  of  them  is 
Praifc- worthy.  When  any  one  bequeathes 
a  Part  of  his  Fortune  to  promote  the  Public 
Good,  he  thereby  obliges  every  Individual  of 
the  Community  ;  who  fhould  look  upon  fuch  an 
Adtion  as  virtuous,  without  nicely  examining 
into  its  Motive. 

I  am  firmly  perfuaded  there  are  Men  who  prac-  Good 
tife  Virtues  without  any  Expectation  of  Reward, 
or  Advantage.  Thofe  who  perform  Good  Works 
purely  out  of  Duty,  or  pradtife  Virtue  for  the 
Love  they  bear  it,  may  properly  be  called  good 
Men  ;  and  of  fuch  we  have  fome  Examples  in 
Hiftory.  Under  this  Clafs  may  likewife  be  reck¬ 
oned  fuch  as  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  virtuous 
Adtions  for  the  Sake  of  Reputation.  For  tho* 

'thefe  Adtions  are  not  entirely  difinterefted  \  yet  we 
are  not  here  to  refine  too  much.  In  the  fame  Rank 
we  may  place  thofe  who  pradtife  Virtue  from  a 
Hope  of  Reward  in  the  next  Life  *,  unlefs,  with 
fome  felf- prudent  People,  we  take  all  the  Chriftian 
Virtues  to  be  felf-interefted ;  as  being  founded  up¬ 
on  a  promifed  Reward.  I  judge  we  fhould  efteem 
all  Virtues  real,  which  do  not  proceed  from' 
worldly  Advantage,  or  vain  Oftentation. 

But  they  are  Heroes,  who  ftruggle  in  Virtue 
to  their  own  Detriment.  If  there  are  but  few  of 
the  former  Clafs,  there  are  certainly  fewer  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  :  and  yet  we  find  fome  Examples  in  Hiftory  of 
Men,  who,  for  the  Sake  of  Truth,  have  given  up 
their  Liberty,  and  their  Lives.  The  Martyrs  of 
the  Primitive  Church  are  illuftrious  Inftances  of 
t^iis  Heroifm.  Some  imagine  this  kind  of  Vir¬ 
tue 
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tue  is  only  to  be  found  among  Chriftians  •,  but 
Socrates ,  Cato,  Phocion ,  &c.  may  be  brought  as 
Examples  of  it.  Others  pretend  that  all  the 
Virtues  pradtifed  by  the  ancient  Philofophers, 
were  owing  to  Oftentation  and  Pride  :  but  this 
Affertion  expofes  Chriftians  to  fevere  Reprifals.  If 
any  one  fhall,  upon  bare  Sufpicion,  pretend  that  the 
Virtue  of  Socrates ,  his  Patience  and  Sufferings, 
proceeded  from  Oftentation  and  Pride  ;  another 
may  pafs  the  like  Cenfure  upon  a  Chrijiian  Mar¬ 
tyr.  Man  neither  can,  nor  fhould  judge 
otherwife  than  from  Evidence.  No  Judge  in 
Court  pronounces  Sentence  without  exprefs 
Witneffes,  and  clear  Proof.  Let  the  accufed  Per- 
fon  be  ever  fo  much  fufpedted,  the  Judge  is  oblig¬ 
ed  to  acquit  him,  if  the  Accufation  is  not  made 
good.  We  doubtlefs  ought  to  look  upon  him  as 
a  Hero,  who  exercifes  Virtue  and  Good  Works  to 
his  own  Diladvantage.  This  at  leaft  is  more  juft, 
than  to  make  Alexander  and  Cafar  Heroes ;  who 
facrificed  Mankind  to  their  own  Ambition:  where¬ 
as  our  true  Heroes  facrifice  themfelves  for  the  Ser¬ 
vice  of  Mankind. 

Great  Vir-  But  thefe  heroical  Virtues  are  to  be  exercifed 
tues  to  be  withi  Prudence  j  otherwife  they  may  lofe  their 

witlTpru-  Merit,  or  turn  to  Vices.  If  a  good  and  ufeful 
dence.  Member  of  Society  fhould  offer  his  Life  to  pre- 
ferve  a  bad  Man,  who  is  a  Burthen  to  the  Com¬ 
munity  ;  this  would  be  fo  far  from  Virtue,  that 
it  is  downright  Folly.  The  greateft  Generofity, 
which  might  otherwife  pafs  for  Heroifm,  may 
fometimes  prove  a  Sin.  If  a  Man,  out  of  Love 
to  his  Friend,  fhould  fight  a  Duel  for  him  ;  that 
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is,  fhould  rifk  the  lofing  of  his  Body  and  Soul 
for  his  Friend  ;  this  is  certainly  finful :  unlefs  we 
prefume  it  an  heroical  Virtue  to  be  damned  for  a 
Friend.  It  is  human  Virtue,  in  the  higheft  De¬ 
gree,  to  perform  Good  Works  to  one’s  own  tem¬ 
poral  Detriment.  They  who  praffife  it,  without 
Expectation  of  Reward,  may  juftly  be  called 
good ;  but  thofe  who  do  it  to  their  Detriment, 
are  good  Men  of  a  fublimer  Order. 

-y  *  .  .  '  . 

, 

II. 

Of  Frailty,  Sin,  and  Repentance. 

Cl  I  C  E  R  O ’s  wife  Man  is  one  whom  neither  Fra 
j  Crodes  nor  Misfortunes  torment,  but  remains 
the  fame  in  Profperity  and  Adverfity  ;  and 
looks  upon  external  Things  fo  calmly,  as  to 
feel  no  Care  or  Concern,  no  Fear  or  Anxi¬ 
ety,  no  great  Difpleafure  or  Joy.  This  high 
Strain  only  fhews  what  a  Man  fhould  be,  to  de- 
ferve  Cicero's  Epithet  of  Wife.  But  Man  is  not 
a  Statue,  and  cannot  be  diveffed  of  his  Paffions, 
without  being  unmanned.  The  real  Difference 
betwixt  a  wile  Man  and  a  Fool  confifts  in  this, 
that  the  wife  Man  ftrives  againft  his  Weakneffes, 
Appetites,  and  Paffions,  to  prevent  being  conquered 
by  them  ;  whilft  the  Fool  is  always  their  Captive. 

Even  the  wifeft  Man  is  frail,  and  the  greateft 
Philofopher  cannot  prevent  the  firft  Sallies  and 
Emotions  of  his  Mind,  or  hinder  the  ruffling  and 
fermenting  of  his  Thoughts,  upon  being  fudden- 
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Jy  ftruck  with  unexpected  Accidents.  To  do 
this  is  as  impoffiblej  as  not  to  fee  when  our  Eyes  are 
open.  Such  a  Power  manifeftly  belongs  not  to  Man; 
nor  can  all  the  Philofophy  in  the  World  procure  it. 
It  is  therefore  wrong  to  afcribe  all  Commotions  of 
Mind,  either  to  Weaknefs,  Fear,  or  Want  of 
Underftanding.  A  fenfible  Man  may  fuddenly  die 
by  Surprize,  or  ficken  with  Grief,  before  the 
Fit,  or  firft  Tranfport,  has  time  to  fubfide,  fo 
as  to  give  an  Opportunity  for  Reafon  to  ex- 
^srt  itfelf,  and  the  Scattered  Powers  of  the  Mind 
to  rally.  Socfates  had  violent  Paffions ;  yet  was 
the  greateft  Philofopher  we  know  of.  His  Phi¬ 
lofophy  did  not  confift  in  Infenfibility  ;  but  in 
the  Struggle  he  had  with  his  Paffions,  to  prevent 
their  getting  the  Afcendant  over  him.  In  this 
confilts  the  Merit  of  a  Philofopher.  It  is  no 
Character  at  all  to  be  infenfible.  An  Eunuch 
cannot  be  commended  for  his  Chaftity  ;  nor  a 
difpaffionate  Man  for  his  Calmnefs.  To  ride  a 
quiet  Horfe  is  no  Merit  in  Horfemanlhip  ;  but  to 
manage,  and  break  a  wild  one,  ffiews  Skill. 

Thefe  DiftinCtions  ufually  pafs  unnoticed  by 
the  Vulgar,  who  judge  of  Virtues  and  Vices 
more  from  Men’s  Conflitutions,  than  from 
the  Qualities  of  their  Minds.  And  hence,  in 
common  Eftimation,  he  is  no  fteady  Man  who 
changes  Countenance,  or  appears  moved  at  an 
unexpe&ed  Queltion,  or  Event ;  but  the  Ap¬ 
pellations  of  couragious,  refolute,  and  brave,  are 
bellowed  upon  him  who  Hands,  unmoved,  the 
Shocks  and  Accidents  of  Life :  which  is  as  wife ! 

a  Judg- ! 
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a  Judgment,  as  attributing  greater  Perfe&ion  to 
a  Statue  than  to  a  Man. 

No  Perfon  fhould  be  efteemed  weak  for  being 
moved  at  a  fudden  Accident,  or  for  feeling  Pain 
and  Uneafinefs  while  his  Wound  is  recent.  Im- 
poflibilities  are  not  to  be  required  of  Philofophers, 
efpecially  thofe  of  delicate,  tender,  and  feeling 
Conftitutions ;  where  the  Blood  may  be  hot,  the 
Humours  fharp,  and  the  Mind  extremely  fufcep- 
tible.  Gunpowder  will  fire  with  a  Spark.  The 
great  Grecian  General  Aratus  felt  fuch  Commo¬ 
tion  at  the  Beginning  of  a  Battle,  that  it  ufually 
threw  him  into  a  Purging  ;  but  as  foon  as  the 
firft  Shock  was  over,  no  General  behaved  with 
greater  Bravery. 

All  that  can  be  expefted  of  a  Philofopher,  up¬ 
on  thefe  Occafions,  is  to  make  a  quick  Stand,  as 
foon  as  he  finds  himfelf  in  a  Condition.  Thele 
Attacks  are  like  Fever-Fits,  which  muft  have 
Time  to  fpend  themfelves,  before  proper  Reme¬ 
dies  can  be  applied.  During  the  Commotion,  all 
the  Prefcriptions  of  Socrates ,  Cicero ,  and  Seneca 
are  ufelefs  ;  but  of  great  Efficacy  when  the 
Storm  is  abated.  If  Infenfibility  muft  be  made 
a  Chara&eriftic  of  Philofophers,  other  Creatures, 
befides  Men,  might  juftly  put  in  their  Claim. 
When  Julia,  Daughter  of  Augujius ,  was  reprov¬ 
ed  for  certain  Appetites  which  the  Brutes  had 
not ;  fhe  anfwered  properly,  “  they  want  thofe 
“  Appetites  becaufe  they  are  Brutes.” 

All  that  Man  can  do,  is  to  prepare  and  arm 
againft  Accidents,  by  reprefenting  them  to  him¬ 
felf  before-hand  j  that  he  may  not  meet  them  en- 
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tirely  unexpeded :  and  when  the  Mind  happens 
to  be  confufed,  or  difconcerted,  by  a  fudden  Shock, 
we  fhould  endeavour  to  recoiled  our  fcattered  For¬ 
ces,  and  bring  our  Faculties  to  Order.  Man 
cannot  be  reproached  for  his  Make,  his  natural 
Frailties  or  Infirmities ;  but  only  for  fuch  as  he 
may  prevent.  And  even  here  we  are  ftrange 
unaccountable  Creatures,  and  cannot  always  re¬ 
concile  our  Opinions  and  Adions  to  [our  own 
Judgment. 

The  Stoi-  The  Stoics,  particularly  Zeno  and  Chryfippus, 
cal  Doc-  hdd  aH  sins  to  be  equal  *,  or  that  there  is  no  Dif- 
S-T  °f  ference  betwixt  one  Sin  and  another.  They  even 
endeavoured  to  fupport  this  Dodrine,  by  pre¬ 
tending  that  “  As  all  Sins  flow  from  the  fame 
“  Fountain  of  Vice  ;  and  as  nothing  can  be  tru- 
4t  er  than  Truth  ;  nothing  falfer  than  Falfhood  ; 
“  fo  one  Sin  cannot  be  more  finful  than  another. 
“  Tho*  one  Place,”  fay  they,  “  lye  twenty  Miles 
from  a  City,  and  another  but  one  Mile  ;  yet 
both  lye  equally  out  of  the  City ;  fo,  let  the 
Size  of  Sins  be  what  it  will,  they  are  equally 
“  finful :  as  all  Lies  are  equally  Lies,  tho*  they 
“  differ  in  kind.”  Thus  reafon  the  Stoics. 

Some  early  Lawgivers  founded  their  Laws  up¬ 
on  fuch  falfe  Dodrine ;  which  the  Stoics  after¬ 
wards  publicly  defended.  Draco  adjudged ^hc 
fame  Punifhment  to  a  Man  who  ftole  an  Ap¬ 
ple,  as  to  the  greateft  Malefador.  But  tho*  dif¬ 
ferent  Crimes  may  have  been  punifhed  with  equal 
Severity,  Equality  of  Punifhment  does  not  in¬ 
fer  Equality  of  Crimes :  for  Punifhment  cannot 
fo  well  determine  the  Magnitude  of  Offences,  as 
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their  Nature  and  Kind  does,  with  regard  to  the 
Happinefs  or  Good  of  Society.  Thievery  was  a  ca- 
pital  Crime  among  the  ancient  Scythians,  who 
lived  tented  in  the  open  Fields  ;  where  no  Man 
could  fecure  his  Property,  unlefs  Stealing  were 
punifhed  as  feverely  as  Murther.  Offences  which, 
among  Chriftians,  are  only  punifhable  by  Depri¬ 
vation  from  Office,  are  punifhed,  in  Turky  and 
Perfia ,  by  Strangulation  i  on  account  of  the  Ef¬ 
fect  and  Confequences  of  the  Offences.  Gentle 
Correction  will,  in  fome  Places,  have  as  great  an 
Effect  as  fevere  Punifhment  in  others ;  fo  that 
the  Opinion  of  the  Stoics  can  receive  no  Confir¬ 
mation  from  this  Argument. 

It  is  eafy  to  overthrow  their  other  Arguments. The  Stoi- 
They  fay  “  all  Sins  arife  from  the  fame  Foun-0*1  So- 
“  tain  of  Vice:’*  but,  we  may  reply,  that 
Fountains  are  not  poifonous  •,  nor  the  Rivu¬ 
lets  which  run  from  them  equally  noxious.  It 
is  true,  what  lies  one  Mile  from  a  Place,  is  di- 
ftant  from  that  Place,  as  well  as  what  lies  a  hun¬ 
dred  Miles  from  it  *,  but  no  Man  will  hence  infer 
they  are  both  equally  diftant  from  that  Place.  All 
Contradictions  to  Truth  are  Lyes  j  but  all  Lyes  are 
not  of  the  fame  Magnitude  :  for  fome  Lyes  ap¬ 
proach  nearer  to  Truth  than  others.  One  wrong 
Path  may  lead  a  Traveller  farther  out  of  his  Way 
than  another ;  tho*  they  are  neither  of  them 
right.  He  errs  the  molt,  who  takes  the  Path  that 
carries  him  fartheft  from  the  End  of  his  Journey. 

North,  and  North-Weft  are  different  Winds ; 
yqt  the  Difference  is  not  fo  great  as  betwixt  North 
^nd  South.  If  this,  therefore,  be  confidered,  we 
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fhall  fee  the  Stoical  Dodtrine  is  not  only  falfe,  and 
ill-grounded,  but  even  childilh  ;  fo  that  one  may 
juftly  wonder,  how  fo  many  eminent  Men  fhould 
have  zealoufly  contended  for  it. 
piaufible  What  appears  more  plaufible  than  this  filly  So- 

ments"  for  phiftry,  1S>  t^iat  by  every  fingle  Sin  the  Law  is 
theEqua-  infringed  :  for  if  any  Man  wilfully  break  a  fingle 
lity  of  Law,  he  offends  againft  the  legal  Authority, 
Sins*  which  may  hold  all  Infringements  equal.  And 
upon  this  Foundation,  fome  Divines  eredt  the 
Dodtrine  of  eternal  Punifhment  in  the  next 
World  ;  becaufe  our  Sins  are  committed  againft 
an  eternal  God.  But  this  Argument  is  no  better 
grounded  than  the  former.  Lawgivers  in  ge¬ 
neral,  eftablifh  Degrees  of  Punifhment ;  and 
thereby  exprefsly  fhew,  that  they  take  one  Of¬ 
fence  to  be  lefs  than  another  ;  even  tho*  the  fame 
Authority  is  violated,  and  the  Laws  of  the  fame 
Power  infringed,  in  all  Cafes.  Revelation  af- 
fures  us  there  are  different  Degrees  of  Rewards 
and  Punifhments  in  the  next  Life :  whence,  if 
all  Punifhment  hereafter  is  to  be  eternal,  all  Men's 
Sins  might  feem  to  be  equally  great.  But,  allowing 
Punifhments,  in  the  next  World,  to  be  eternal  j  it 
does  not  even  then  follow  that  they  will  be  equal¬ 
ly  great :  for  tho*  the  Punifhments  were  to  be 
equal  as  to  eternal  Duration,  they  need  not  be  equal¬ 
ly  fevere  ;  and  hence  we  may  juftly  believe  their 
Severity  will  be  proportioned  to  the  Nature  and 
Degree  of  the  Crimes  committed.  All  Imprifon- 
ments  for  Life,  are  not  Punifhments  equally 
great ;  becaufe,  one  kind  may  be  more  tolerable 
than  another.  It  is  a  feyerer  Punifhment  to  lye 
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fettered  in  a  Dungeon  all  one’s  Life,  than  in  a 
Chamber.  It  feems,  therefore,  unneceffary  to 
confute  this  Dodtrine  farther  ;  and  the  faying  thus 
much  upon  it  might  be  judged  Lofs  of  Time, 
if  fo  many  great  and  learned  Men  had  not  de¬ 
fended  it,  and  preached  up  the  rafti  Do&rine  of 
the  Equality  of  Sins  and  Punifhments  :  for  we 
are  frequently  told,  16  whoever  fins  againft  one 
<£  Commandment,  fins  againft  all.” 

We  may,  indeed,  grant,  that  he  who  fins 
againft  one  Law,  fins  againft  the  whole  Law, 
provided  we  here  underftand  no  more  than  fin¬ 
ning  againft  the  whole  Law  in  general,  as  one 
Thing  j  and  not  the  breaking  of  every  feparate 
Commandment  thereof  in  particular :  other  wife 
it  would  follow,  that  he  who  commits  Adultery, 
fins  againft  the  fixth  Commandment,  as  well  as 
the  feventh  j  which  is  an  Abfurdity,  that  would 
introduce  ftrange  Confufion :  for  an  Adulterer 
might  then  be  accufed  both  of  Murder  and  Adul¬ 
tery  •,  whilft  the  Sin  of  which  he  is  guilty  may 
produce  a  Subjedt,  tho*  in  an  unlawful  Manner  ; 
whereas  Murder  is  robbing  Society  of  a  Subjedh 

But  he  who  breaks  the  Law  in  feveral  Articles, 
is  frequently  guilty  of  lefs  Injuftice,  than  he  who 
breaks  it  only  in  a  fingle  Point  of  greater  Mo¬ 
ment:  for,  in  criminal  Cafes,  there  is  a  wide 
Difference  betwixt  Number  and  Weight,  Quan¬ 
tity  and  Quality.  If  a  Man  fteal  an  Apple,  the 
Bough  of  a  Tree,  or  commit  many  Thieveries  of 
this  {lender  Nature,  he  is  lefs  a  Sinner  than  if 
he  fhould  murder  a  fingle  innocent  Man  ;  except 
any  body  will  fay,  that  a  Man’s  Life  is  of  no 
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greater  Value  than  an  Apple,  or  the  Bough  of  a 
Tree.  The  Stoical  Doctrine  of  the  Equality  of 
Sins,  is  therefore  ill-grounded  ;  and  can  never  be 
fupported  by  Argument. 

But  among  our  numerous  contradictory  Pro¬ 
perties,  which  occafion  fo  much  Difficulty  in 
writing  the  Hiftory  of  Man,  we  find  a  drange 
Succeffion  of  Sinning  and  Repenting  alternately : 
fo  that  our  Lives  refemble  an  intermitting  Fever, 
wherein  the  hot  and  cold  Fits  mutually  fucceed 
each  other.  The  fame  Men  will  appear  almoft 
equally  fanguine  in  Sinning  and  Repenting.  Their 
Piety  feems  to  multiply  their  Crimes  •,  and  their 
Crimes  to  multiply  their  Piety ;  as  if  they  finned 
to  heighten  their  Devotion  •,  and  prayed,  to  fin 
with  the  greater  Gud.  If  their  Godlinefs  were 
feigned,  we  might  draw  the  Confequence  readi¬ 
ly  ;  for  the  devout  Hypocrite  is  a  common  Cha¬ 
racter,  and  eafy  to  underdand.  The  Hypocrite 
has  an  End  in  View,  which  he  hopes  to  arrive  at 
under  the  Mafk  of  Piety  and  Honour :  but  the 
finning  Devotee  is  lefs  blameable,  and  more  ab- 
furd  than  the  Hypocrite.  The  finning  Devotee 
prays  in  Earned,  and  fins  in  Earned  j  as  both 
the  cold  and  hot  Fits  of  an  Ague  are  real. 
Hence  fome  might  expect,  that,  as  this  Charac¬ 
ter  is  drange,  it  mud  needs  be  rare  ;  and  that  thofe 
ffiould  be  looked  upon  as  Monders,  in  whom  this 
drange  Alternative  is  found.  But  Experience 
ffiews  it  to  be  a  common  Character  •,  and  that  it 
generally  appears  in  thofe  who  are  lead  capable 
of  diffembling.  We  ffiould  not  therefore  differ 
pyrfelves  tQ  be  jmpofed  upon  by  religious  Fame  * 

but 
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but  carefully  enquire  what  a  Man’s  Conduft  is 
betwixt  the  Morning  and  Evening  Service  ;  whe¬ 
ther  his  Piety  be  as  great  on  the  Monday,  as  on 
the  Sunday ;  or  whether  he  does  not  intermix 
Prayer  and  Sin  :  for,  if  that  fhould  prove  the 
Cafe,  he  will  be  fo  far  from  deferving  the  Name 
of  religious,  that  his  daily  Devotion  becomes  ra¬ 
ther  a  Vice  than  a  Virtue.  To  be  frequently  pray¬ 
ing  for  the  Remiffion  of  thofe  Sins,  which  we  as 
Frequently  defign  to  commit,  is  only  fporting 
with  Religion  ;  notwithftanding  our  Prayers  may 
be  made  in  Earned.  Bias ,  one  of  the  feven  wife 
Men,  being  once  on  board  a  Ship  with  certain 
irreligious  People,  and  hearing  them  pray,  as  a 
Storm  was  rifing ;  whifpered  them,  “  Friends, 

do  not  pray  fo  loud  ;  for  fear  the  Gods  fhould 
<6  know  you  are  here.’* 

This  foolilh  Devotion  has  been  fo  common*  that 
we  find  many  Inftances  in  Church  Hiftory,  of  Per* 

Tons  who,  defigning  to  commit  bad  Actions,  made 
their  propitiary  Offerings  beforehand.  Louis  the 
Eleventh  prayed  to  God  to  aflift  him  in  ex¬ 
ecuting  a  wicked  Purpofe  *,  and  promifed  to  make 
large  Donations  to  Churches  and  Monafteries,  if 
he  fucceeded. 

Cefi  un  Homme  d*  Honour,  d*une  Piete  profonde, 

Qui  vent  rendre  d  Dieuce  qidil  a  pris  au  Monde . 

Sailors  inform  us,  that  Pyrates  have  Prayers, 
Morning  and  Evening,  regularly,  on  board  their 
Ships :  and  we  find  many  Examples  of  Men, 
who,  with  great  Devotion,  have  prepared  for  a 
Duel.  What  is  more  common,  than  to  fee  pro¬ 
fligate  People,  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  wear- 
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ing  Crucifixes,  Images  of  Saints,  and  frequent¬ 
ing  the  Mafs  ? 

The  Sacrament  is  a  moft  holy  Covenant,  which 
Numbers  make  with  God,  three  or  four  times 
a  Year;  and  yet  this  Covenant  is  often  broken. 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  Men  to  perform  more, 
and  promife  lefs  ?  For,  now  it  appears  as  if  fome 
Men  renewed  their  Covenant  with  God,  three  or 
four  times  a  Year,  on  purpofe  to  break  it  as  often-. 
What  can  be  more  aftonifhing  ? 

I  have  often  con fidered  what  fhould  be  the  Mo¬ 
tive  to  fuch  kind  of  Devotion  s  and  can  only  fay 
it  appears  to  me  as  if  moft  People  imagined  that 
when  they  pray,  God  is  fomewhat  indebted  to 
them ;  and  that  when  they  fin,  they  are  fome¬ 
what  indebted  to  God  *,  whence  they  keep,  as  it 
were,  a  kind  of  Reckoning,  in  the  Way  of  Deb¬ 
tor  and  Creditor  j  and  book  their  Prayers  on  the 
Debit  Side,  and  their  Sinsj^r  Contra.  But  it  is 
greatly  to  be  feared,  that  fuch  Book-keeping  will 
not  be  approved  on  the  Day  of  Audit ;  when  the 
whole  Credit  Side  may  be  daftted  out  at  a  Stroke. 
It  fhould  feem  by  fome  particular  private  Diaries, 
which  certain  Perfons  have  left  behind  them,  that 
they  really  had  fome  Notions  of  this  kind  ;  be- 
caufe,  in  thefe  Diaries  there  are  good  and  bad 
A&ions  recorded,  with  their  refpedlive  Days  and 
Dates.  Few  indeed  commit  their  A&ions  to 
Paper ;  and  thofe  who  do  it  are  the  weaker  Sort  i 
yet  thefe  forry  Regifters  afford  a  Hint  of  Men’s 
Management  in  this  fecret  Affair.  The  Folly, 
in  itfelf,  is  equally  great,  whether  the  Account  be 
kept  in  Writing,  or  barely  in  the  Mind.  Such 
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falfe  Notions  arife  from  Want  of  Judgment,  which 
leaves  Men  to  imagine  that  by  the  keeping  of 
one  Commandment,  they  may  purchafe  a  Liber¬ 
ty  of  breaking  the  reft.  This  Error  cannot  other- 
wife  be  corrected,  than  by  fhewing  Mankind 
that  they  would  do  much  better  not  to  pray  at  all, 
than  to  pray  and  fin  alternately  ;  better  to  make 
no  Covenant  with  God,  than  immediately  to  break 
it  after  it  is  made ;  and  that  the  doing  of  both  is 
no  particular  Obligation  upon  them,  but  contrary 
to  all  Senfe,  Juftice,  and  common  Honefty. 


III. 

Of  Evil  in  the  World. 

IT  is  fhocking  to  find  erroneous  Confequences  Bacj  con* 
drawn  from  the  Divine  Attributes ;  and  fequences 
God  reprefented  as  an  Enemy  to  Mankind. 

From  the  fuppofed  Evil  in  the  World,  his  very  from  1 
Being  has  been  denied,  and  the  pretended  Exi-  Go^s 
ftence  of  a  bad  God  audacioufly  introduced.  ThisAttnbl' 
proceeds  from  Folly,  or  the  Want  of  careful  En¬ 
quiry,  and  fedate  Reflection.  Indeed  Mankind 
(land  greatly  in  Need  of  InftruCtion,  to  fhew 
them  their  real  Station,  and  Duty,  in  the  Crfca- 
,  tion  ;  or  on  what  Foundation  their  prefent  and 
future  Happinefs  depends. 

A  fubtile  Philofopher  of  our  Times  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  defend  thefe  horrid  Principles,  and 
employed  the  Weapons,  ufed  by  Chriftiaftsagairtft 
one  another,  to  overthrow  Chriftianity  itfelf. 

His  Writings  could  not  have  caiifed  fo  much  Di- 
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fturbance,  if  feme  Chriftians  had  not  argued 
upon  falfe  Principles,  which  furnifhed  him  with 
Arms  for  the  Purpofe,  Much  Evil  being  fuppo- 
fcd  in  the  World,  and  Mankind  being  fubjeCt  to 
numerous  Miferies,  certain  Perfons  hence  take 
Occafion  to  attack  the  Foundations  of  Religion  ; 
and  either  deny  the  Exiftence  of  God,  or,  at 
leaft,  his  Providence.  Others  pretend  there  are 
two  equally  powerful  Beings,  or  firft  Caufes,  a 
good  and  a  bad  one  *,  and  that  all  Miferies  come 
from  the  latter,  and  cannot  be  prevented  by  the 
former.  This  Notion,  efpoufed  by  the  ancient  Prr- 
ftan  Philofophers,  was  afterwards  propagated  by 
the  Manicheans ,  and  revived  in  our  Times,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  Mr.  Bayle,  who  prefutnes  it  difficult 
to  anfwer  the  Arguments  of  the  Manicheans  ; 
which  he  deduces  with  fo  much  Subtilty,  as  to 
have  alarmed  many  well-intentioned  People. 

The  Evil  which  we  fee  in  the  World  may  be 
reduced  to  three  Kinds;  viz.  (1.)  Imperfection 
in  the  Creatures,  (2.)  Natural  Evil;  as  Pain, 
Sicknefs,  and  Death  ;  and  (3.)  Moral  Evil ;  or 
Sin,  Vice,  and  Diforder,  among  Mankind. 

Argu-  (1.)  Many  Things  appear  comparatively  im- 
EvUfrom  Per^e<^  ’  as  Angels  in  regard  to  God,  who  is 
Notions  of  Perfection.  Men  are  imperfeCt  in  Compari- 
Imperfec-  fon  of  Angels ;  Brutes  in  Comparifon  with  Men ; 
tlon“  and  Plants  in  Comparifon  to  Brutes :  yet  all  may 
be  refpeCtively  perfect  in  their  own  kind  ;  an  An¬ 
gel  as  a  Spirit,  a  Man  as  a  Man,  a  Brute  as  a 
Brute,  &c.  Nothing  could  be  more  childilh  than 
the  Saying  of  King  Alphonfo ,  that  “  if  he  had 
“  been  of  God's  Council  in  the  Creation,  the 

World 
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“  World  Ihould  have  been  better  made.  ”  The 
Diforder,  which  this  King  complained  of,jconfift- 
ed  merely  in  his  own  falfe  Imagination.  It  is 
ridiculous  in  Man  to  a(k  why  there  are  but  feven 
Planets  •,  why  they  have  diflimilar  Revolutions  ; 
why  all  Lines  are  not  (trait ;  or  why  there  is  fo 
little  Uniformity  among  the  Creatures  *,  when  he 
may  lee,  that  by  this  Diflimilarity  and  Variety  in 
the  Creatures,  the  Creation  is  rendered  glorious, 
and  immenfity  of  Skill  difplayed.  God  has 
made  the  World  according  to  his  own  good  Plea- 
fure  •,  and  if  the  Creation  be  according  to  his  Will, 
(hall  Man  prefume  to  fay  any  Part  of  it  is  im¬ 
perfect  ?  If  we  find  one  Creature  more  excellent 
than  another,  this  only  (hews  that  God  was 
pleafed  to  make  a  Difference  in  his  Creatures  ;  but 
fo  as  to  leave  each  perfect  in  its  Kind.  We  can¬ 
not  fay  that  Trees  are  imperfeCt,  becaufe  they  do 
not  walk ;  nor  that  Brutes  are  imperfeCt,  becaufe 
they  have  no  Difcourfive  Faculty  •,  nor  that  Men 
are  imperfeCt,  becaufe  they  have  not  the  Perfec¬ 
tion  of  Angels.  Lead  is  not  fo  valuable  with 
us,  as  Gold  ;  but  each  of  them  is  good  in  its 
Kind.  In  the  mod  exquifite  Buildings  we  may 
find  one  Part  more  excellent  than  another ;  one 
Room  more  beautiful  than  the  reft  j  but  all  the 
Parts  perfeCl,  with  regard  to  their  refpeCtive  Or¬ 
naments  and  Ufes.  If  a  Man  (hould  a(k  why  the 
Kitchen,  or  Parlour,  is  not  fo  highly  finifhecfas 
the  State-Room  •,  the  Reafon  is,  that  the  one  was 
defigned  for  a  Kitchen,  or  a  Parlour, and  not  for 
a  Room  of  State.  If  a  Fi(h  could  alk  why  he 
had  not  Wings  j  he  Ihould  be  anfwered,  becaufe 
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he  was  not  made  to  fly.  And  if  a  Bird  complain¬ 
ed  he  could  not  live  under  Water,  wc  ihould 
tell  him  he  was  made  to  live  in  Air.  Nothing 
can  be  morefoolifh  than  to  cenfure  the  Creation  on 
account  of  the  Advantage  that  one  Kind  of  Crea¬ 
tures  has  over  another  •,  or  to  pretend  that  any  Kind 
is  imperfedt.  And  hence  the  Arguments  for  Evil 
arifing  from  Imperfection,  are  eafily  anfwered. 

Natural  (2.)  But  thofe  for  Natural  Evil  are  more  ftub- 
born.  To  confider  the  manifold  Miferies  and 
Misfortunes,  the  numerous  (hocking  Accidents 
to  which  Mankind,  and  the  Earth  itfelf,  are  fub- 
jedt;  the  Calamities,  Sufferings,  Difeafes  and 
Death,  which  hang  over  our  Heads  it  might 
appear  as  if  the  Creatures  had  real  Caufe  of  Com¬ 
plaint.  All  the  Elements  may  feem  at  War  with 
us:  Water  drowns,  and  Fire  confumes  our 
Dwellings*,  the  Earth  produces  Poifons;  the  Air 
fp reads  Peftilence,  and  fwarms  with  noxious  In- 
fedts.  But  tho*  Caufe  of  Complaint  may  arife 
from  hence,  in  refpedt  of  the  Creation,  there 
arifes  none  with  refpedt  to  the  Creatures ;  certain 
neceffary  Laws  having  rendered  thefe  Inconveni¬ 
ences  unavoidable,  for  the  general  Support  of 
the  World  as  a  Whole,  by  Means  of  Variati¬ 
ons  and  Succeffions  in  the  Parts.  Many  Things 
incommode  us  that  prove  of  great  Advantage  ; 
as  evidently  appears  by  confidering  Particulars. 
Long  Nights  are  unpleafant  near  the  Poles  ;  but 
the  Sun’s  Courfe  in  the  Zodiac,  renders  all  Parts 
of  the  Earth’s  Surface  inhabitable  ;  and  makes  a 
Summer  in  every  Country.  High  Winds  deftroy 
our  Buildings,  caufe  Diftrelfes  and  Lodes  at  Sea, 
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and  other  Misfortunes  ;  but  they  prevent  Fogs, 
eleanfe  and  purify  the  Air  and  Water,  or  render 
them  more  wholefome.  Earthquakes  may  arife 
from  SuJphur,  Iron-Ore,  or  other  Mineral  Mat¬ 
ters  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth  5  from  which 
Mankind,  in  other  Refpeds,  receive  Advan¬ 
tages.  We  labour  under  Difeafes ;  but  great 
Inconveniences  would  arife  from  conftant  Health. 

Our  Bodies  are  weak  and  frail,  fo  that  fmali 
Accidents  hurt  or  deftroy  them  ;  but  in  this 
Delicacy  confifts  our  greateft  Perfection.  If 
we  examine  the  Texture  of  the  Brain,  the  Struck 
ture  of  the  Eye,  &c  •,  we  find  our  Faculties  of 
Underftanding,  Seeing,  &c.  are  in  Proportion  to 
the  delicate  Conformation  of  thofe  Organs.  Men 
are  obliged  to  labour  the  Ground,  in  order  to 
render  it  fruitful  •,  but  if  we  could  procure  the 
fame  Advantages  without  Labour,  we  Ihould  be 
lefs  happy,  or  more  remifs  and  unhealthy.  And 
the  fame  holds  true  of  other  Inconveniencies  to 
which  Mankind  are  naturally  fubjed:  for  it  feems 
to  be  a  Rule,  that  Men’s  particular  Difadvantages 
produce  general  Advantages. 

(3.)  The  Objedions  drawn  from  Sin  and  Morai 
Wickednefs  in  the  World,  are  of  greater  Moment,  Evl1, 
and  harder  toanfwer  *,  becaufe  it  appears  difficult 
to  reconcile  the  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs  of  God 
with  the  great  Depravity  and  numerous  Vices  pre¬ 
vailing  in  Men,  The  Enemies  of  Religion  hence 
take  Occafion  to  deny  a  Providence,  and  aferibe 
all  Things  to  Fate.  We  cannot  fay  here,  as  we 
do  of  natural  Evil,  that  Vices  are  necefiary  to 
fupport  the  Whole,  or  that  they  prove  ferviceable 
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to  Mankind  in  general.  The  ancient  Stoics  en¬ 
deavoured  to  folve  the  Difficulty,  as  appears  by 
the  Prayer  of  Cleantbes.  “  O  Jupiter  !  thou 
“  who  art  all  in  all,  allot  my  Fate  ;  I  fol- 
“  low  thee  blind-fold.  Let  me  plunge  into 
“  Vice,  or  ffiine  in  Virtue,  I  am  equally  necefia- 
ry  to  the  Perfe&ion  of  thy  Creation,  &c.’* 
But  this  is  raifing  two  Difficulties  inftead  of 
folving  one  ;  and  either  denying  God’s  Pro¬ 
vidence,  or  making  him  the  Caufe  of  Evil. 
Epicurus  ufes  the  like  Argument,  in  denying 
God’s  Government  of  the  World.  “  God,”  fays 
**  he,  would  either  avert  Wickednefs,  but  cannot ; 
“  or  he  can,  and  will  not-,  or  clfe  he  neither  can, 
“  nor  will.  If  he  would,  and  cannot,  he  is  a 
“  weak  Being;  if  he  can,  and  will  not,  he  is  a 
“  wicked  Being  *,  but  if  he  neither  will,  nor  can, 
“  he  is  both  wicked  and  weak:  confequently 
“  there  is  no  God :  for  if  he  both  will  and 
cc  can,  whence  arifes  that  Deluge  of  Wicked- 
“  nefs  which  overfpreads  the  World  ?" 

This  Argument  is  made  ufe  of  by  Mr.  Bayle, 
who  knew  how  to  employ  it  various  Ways.  In 
particular,  he  has  endeavoured  to  (hew,  from  the 
Vices  to  which  Mankind  are  fubje<5t,  that  it 
was  contrary  to  God’s  Goodnefs,  to  make  Men, 
whofe  Depravity  he  knew  before-hand.  Mr. 
Boyle's  Opponents  have  ffiewn,  that  it  no  way 
contradidts  God’s  Goodnefs  to  make  Man  a 
free  Creature,  lying  under  no  Neceflity  of  Sin¬ 
ning;  tho*  God,  by  his  Prefcience,  forefaw 
Man  would  fin.  But  as  this  Subje<5t  has  been  ful¬ 
ly  difeufted  of  late,  I  will  only  add,  that  it  muft 
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be  acknowledged  God  could  have  made  Mari 
more  perfedt,  or  even  impeccable ;  and  by  his 
Almighty  Power,  or  efficacious  Grace,  have  hin¬ 
dered  him  from  tranfgreffing  the  Law  :  but  in  that 
Cafe  Man  would  not  have  been  Man,  but  a 
Machine,  no  more  to  be  commended,  or  re¬ 
warded,  for  his  Virtue,  than  Water  for  its  Fluidi¬ 
ty,  or  Fire  for  its  Heat.  And  if  the  Almighty, 
by  the  conftant  Operation  of  his  Grace,  hinder¬ 
ed  the  Exercife  of  our  Will,  and  influenced  our 
Addons,  he  could  not  be  our  Lawgiver,  much 
lefs  our  Judge :  for  to  give  Laws,  and  at  the  fame 
Time,  by  irrefiftable  Power,  to  prevent  their  be¬ 
ing  broke,  is  a  Contradiddon.  Mr.  JVoolaJlon's 
following  Thoughts  are  extreamly  juft  upon  this 
Head. 

This  methinks  is  fufficient  to  ruin  the  Ma - 
<c  nichean  Caufe,  and  exclude  the  independent 
!<s  Principle  of  Evil.  For  if  we  cannot  account 
for  the  Exiftence  of  that  Evil,  which  we  find 
“■  by  Experience  to  be  in  the  World,  it  is  but 
one  Inftance  out  of  many  of  our  Ignorance. 
t£  There  may  be  Reafons  for  it,  tho*  we  do  not 
tc  know  them.  And  certainly  no  fuch  Experi- 
“  ence  muft  make  us  deny  Axioms  or  Truths 
16  equally  certain.  There  are,  befide,  fome  Things 
“  relating  to  this  Subjedt,  which  deferve  our  At- 
!C  tendon.  For  as  to  moral  Good  and  Evil,  they 
“  feem  to  depend  upon  ourfelves.  If  we  do  but 
16  endeavour,  the  moft  we  can,  to  do  what  we 
;c  ought,  we  fhall  not  be  guilty  of  not  doing  it : 
!<  and  therefore  it  is  our  Fault,  and  not  to  be 
[<  charged  upon  any  other  Being,  if  Guilt  and 
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“  Evil  be  introduced  by  our  Neglect,  or  Abufe 
“  of  our  own  Liberty  and  Powers.  Then  as  to 
“  phyfical  Evil  ;  without  it  much  phyfical  Good 
“  would  be  loft,  the  one  necefiarily  inferring  the 
“  other.  Some  Things  feem  to  be  evil,  which 
“  would  not  appear  to  be  fuch,  if  we  could  fee 
“  through  the  whole  Contexture  of  Things. 
“  There  are  not  more  evil  than  good  Things  in 
<c  World,  but  furely  more  of  the  latter.  Many 
<c  Evils  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  of  the  former, 
“  come  by  our  own  Fault  j  fome  perhaps  by  way 
“  of  Punilhment  j  fome  of  Phyfic ;  and  fome 
“  as  the  Means  to  Happinefs,  not  otherwife  to  be 
“  obtained.  And  if  there  is  a  future  State,  that 
“  which  feems  to  be  wrong  now,  may  be  redtifi- 
<{  ed  hereafter.  To  all  which,  more  may  yet  be 
“  added.  As,  that  Matter  is  not  capable  of  Per- 
“  fedtion  ;  and  therefore  where  that  is  concerned, 
“  there  muft  be  Imperfedtions,  and  confequently 
“  Evils.  So  to  alk,  why  God  permits  Evil,  is 
“  to  alk,  why  he  permits  a  material  World,  or 
“  fuch  a  Being  as  Man  is ;  indowed  indeed  with 
“  fome  noble  Faculties,  but  incumbered  at  the 
“  fame  Time  with  bodily  Paflions  and  Propenfi- 
“  ons.  Nay,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  to 
“  alk,  why  he  permits  any  imperfedt  Being ;  and 
“  ^.nd  that  is,  any  Being  at  all :  which  is  a  bold 
“  Demandj  and  the  Anfwer  to  it  lies  perhaps  too 
“  deep  for  us.  If  this  World  be  defigned  for  a 
“  a  Palaftra ,  where  Men  are  to'exercile  their  Fa- 
“  culties  and  their  Virtues,  and  by  that  prepare 
‘  ‘  rhemfelv'es  for  a  fuperior  State  (and  who  can 
“  fay  it  is  not  ?)  there  niuft  be  Difficulties  and 
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“  Temptations,  Occaiions  and  Opportunities  for 
“  this  Exercife.  Laftly,  if  there  are  Evils,  of 
“  which  Men  know  not  the  true  Origin  ;  yet 
"  would  they  but  ferioufly  refled  upon  the  many 
<e  Marks  of  Reafon,  Wifdom,  and  Goodnefs 
41  every  where  to  be  obferved  in  Inftances  which 
“  they  do  or  may  underftand,  they  could  fcarcc 
“  doubt  but  the  fame  Things  prevail’d  in  thofe 
“  which  they  do  not  underftand.  If  I  fhould 
meet  with  a  Book,  the  Author  of  which  I 
<c  found  had  difpofed  his  Matter  in  beautiful 
“  Order,  and  treated  his  Subjed  with  Reafon 
“  and  Exadnefs  •,  but  at  laft  as  I  read  on,  came 
“  to  a  few  Leaves  written  in  a  Language  which 
“  I  did  not  know  :  in  this  Cafe  I  fhould  clofe 
“  the  Book  with  a  full  Perfuafion,  that  the  fame 
“  Vein  of  good  Senfe,  which  fhewed  itfelf  in 
the  former  and  much  greater  Part  of  it,  ran 
“  thro*  the  other  alfo  :  efpecially  having  Argu- 
“  ments  a  priori,  which  obliged  me  to  believe, 
“  that  the  Author  of  it  all  was  the  fame  Perfon. 
<l  This  I  fhould  certainly  do,  rather  than  deny 
“  the  Force  of  thofe  Arguments,  in  order  to 
“  aflert  two  Authors  of  the  flime  Book. 

Mr.  Bayle  was  aware  of  the  Strength  of  this 
kind  of  Reafoning  ;  and  to  evade  it,  like  a  fkilful 
Difputant,  endeavour’d  to  fet  his  Adverfaries  at 
Variance,  and  battle  one  Divine  with  the  Argu¬ 
ments  of  another.  But  however  unjuft  his  Doc¬ 
trine,  in  this  Point,  may  be,  he  plainly  over¬ 
throws  the  Arguments  of  thofe  who  pretend 
God  may  punifh  for  Ignorance,  and  damn  or  five 
eternally,  according  to  his  own  mere  good  Plea- 
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fure.  To  punifh  for  Ignorance,  is  increafmg 
the  Number  of  the  Damned  to  fuch  a  Degree, 
as  to  fuppofe  Mankind,  in  general,  born  to 
that  End.  The  beft  Armour  againft  the  Ene¬ 
mies  of  Revelation  confifts  in  clear  and  found 
Ifell-Tor- Explanations  of  certain  Paffages  of  Scripture. 
Bients*  As  to  the  Eternity  of  Hell -Torments,  I  do 
not  fhelter  myfelf  under  Origen  *,  but  reft  well 
Satisfied  with  knowing,  that  God  will  not  a6t 
contrary  to  his  own  Juftice  and  Goodnefs.  A 
Judge  may  moderate  his  Punishments,  without 
contradicting  his  Truth.  It  is  not  with  Threats 
as  with  Promifes :  The  Execution  of  Threats 
may  be  remitted  ;  but  Promifes  are  Pledges 
for  full  Performance. 


IV. 

Of  Metaphyfical  Theology. 

The  Folly  DOME  Men  amufe  themfelves  with  abftrad 
of  falfe  Speculations  above  the  Reach  of  human  Un- 
Metaphy-  derftanding.  Such  Attempts  fhould  ftand  in  the 
Catalogue  of  human  Follies ;  as  making  us  neg- 
leCt  the  Difcovery  of  ufeful  and  neceflary  Things. 
Mankind  employed  their  Time  in  this  tran- 
fcendental  Manner  for  a  thoufand  Years,  without 
any  Advantage  to  themfelves  or  others.  But  I 
here  confine  myfelf  to  the  Subjed  of  Spirit ;  upon 
which  we  have  many  Thoufands  of  Volumes, 
ancient  and  modern  5  and  could  a  Man  perufe 
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them,  he  would  certainly  find  himfelf  no  wifer 
for  the  laborious  Undertaking. 

We  know,  by  Revelation,  that  the  Soul  is  im-Nothing 
mortal,  and  differs  from  the  Body  :  this  fhoul d ed^bouc  ” 
content  us.  If  it  does  not,  and  we  begin  to  per- the  Soul, 
plex  ourfelves  with  the  Works  of  wild  Meta-^X  phll°* 
phyficians,  we  immediately  enter  an  Ocean  full°piers* 
of  dangerous  Rocks  and  Difficulties.  I  know, 
many  think  it  a  Part  of  Philofophy  to  demon- 
flrate  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  the  Soub,  but 
this  is  the  Opinion  of  fuch  as  have  read  little, 
reflected  lefs,  and  never  look’d  much  about 
them.  For,  whoever  examines  the  Notions  and 
Conjectures  of  metaphyfical  Philofophers,  will 
find  how  ftrangely  the  moft  ingenious  of  them 
vary  ;  fo  that,  there  are  here  almoft  as  many 
different  Syftems  as  different  Philofophers.  Even 
Chriftians  hold  contradictory  Opinions  upon  the 
Subjedt.  That  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  had 
grofs  Notions  of  Angels,  and  the  Souls  of  Men, 
appears  from  the  Hiftory  of  the  Church  down 
to  the  fecond  Council  of  Nice.  Johannes  of 
‘Theffalonica  exprefiy  declares  that,  tc  Angels  may 
“  be  painted,  becaufe  they  are  corporeal :  ”  Pin- 
gendi  funt  Angeli ,  quia  corporei. 

It  has  been  lamented,  as  a  great  Misfortune,  that 
Sc.  Anfelm  died  before  he  deliver’d  his  DoCtrine 
of  the  Soul ;  becaufe  he  earneftly  defired  to  leave  a 
Treatife  upon  the  SubjeCt,  as  fearing  no  Body  elfe 
wou’d  undertake  it  after  his  Deceafe.  But,  pro¬ 
bably,  he  couM  have  given  no  better  an  Account 
of  it,  than  his  Predeceffors  and  Succeffors  have 
.  Y  a  done. 
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done.  Some  wonder  how  the  ancient  Philo¬ 
fophers  cou’d  deliver  fo  many  ftrange  Conjedtures 
about  the  Nature  of  the  Soul ;  but  the  Wonder 
ceafes  when  we  refledt,  that  the  greater  Capacities 
they  had,  the  more  Difficulties  they  found. 
What  immenfe  Pains  have  Men  taken  to  dif- 
cover  the  Soul’s  Origin !  This  has  been  a  Tor¬ 
ture  to  Philofophers.  Yet  they  met  with  greater 
Difficulties  in  their  Enquiries  after  the  Caufe,  the 
Manner,  and  Form  of  Thought;  and  particularly 
in  determining  how  it  is  brought  into  Adtion. 
And  hence  the  learned  Thomas  Bartholine  faid 
of  the  abovemention'd  St.  Anfelm ,  “  If  God  had 
“  been  pleas'd  to  have  granted  him  a  double  Life, 
“  he  could  fcarce  have  folved  this  Difficulty.” 

Body  and  Many  Philofophers  make  no  other  Difference 

Spim.  betwixt  Body  and  Soul,  but  that  the  Soul  confifts 
of  a  very  fubtile  Matter,  more  or  lefs  intelligent, 
according  as  the  Machines  wherein  it  operates 
are  difpofed  :  and  this  they  think  is  accounting 
for  the  Difference  of  Men’s  greater  or  lefs  degree 
of  Underftanding. 

Democri-  Democritus ,  the  fuppofed  Founder  of  the 

tu*’  Atomical  Philofophy,  prefumes  all  Things  con- 
fift  of  the  fame  Kind  of  Matter.  His  Fol¬ 
lowers  are  call'd  by  the  Name  of  Materialijis% 
or  Corpufcular  Philofophers;  as  maintaining, 
that  the  Particles  of  Matter,  by  means  of  Organiza¬ 
tion,  fubtilize,  and  render  themfelves  perfedt ;  and 
thereby  acquire  the  Faculty  of  Thinking ;  which 
they  therefore  make  a  Modus ,  or  kind  of  Un¬ 
derftanding,  to  be  found  among  Brutes  as  well 
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as  Men :  and  according  to  this  DoCtrine,  Spirit 
muft  be  corporeal. 

The  Atomical  Philofophers  were  afterwards  Atomifts. 
divided  into  two  Clafles  j  fome  believing,  with 
'Democritus  and  Epicurus ,  that  all  Matter  was 
in  itfelf  dead ;  but  became  alive  by  means  of  a 
particular  Arrangement  or  Organization.  But 
thefe  were  ajl  of  them  grofs,  fpeculative  Atheifts, 
and  cou’d  never  fupport  their  Doctrine  •,  becaufe 
dead  Particles  can  by  no  conceivable  Difpofition 
or  Arrangement  become  alive,  or  mere  Matter 
be  made  a  living  Soul.  This  Notion  being  deemed 
abfurd,  others  held  that  a  certain  eternal  Life 
was  inherent  in  Matter.  Thefe  went  under 
the  Name  of  Hylozoiters  ;  a  SeCt  fuppofed  to  be 
founded  by  Strata  Lampfacenus ,  who  held,  withstrato. 
Epicurus ,  that  all  Things  came  by  Chance,  or 
Attraction,  upon  the  particular  clinging  of  Par¬ 
ticles  together ;  in  which  Operation  he  giyes 
them  a  fort  of  Life  *,  and  thereby  attributes  a  kind 
of  Divinity  to  Matter.  Hence  fome  have  ima¬ 
gined  that  Strato  believed  a  God ;  tho*  he  has 
generally  pafs’d  for  an  Atheift,  on  account 
of  introducing  Attraction,  acknowledging  no 
Fafhioner  or  Creator  of  Matter,  but  fuppofing 
intelligent  Creatures  produced  by  Organiza¬ 
tion. 

Anaxagoras  firft  diffinguifh’d  Body  from  Spi-  Anaxa- 
rit,  and  maintained  an  intelligent  Being  very  Soras' 
'different  from  Matter,  who  originally  produced, 
and  afterwards  fupported  and  govern’d  all  Things. 

This  was  making  aWrent  in  the  Syftem  of  the 
old  Materialifts.  The  founded  Philofophers  have 
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followed  him  ;  and  ffiewn,  that  Life  and  Spirit 
cannot  proceed  from  Matter.  Some  among  thefe 
agree  as  to  the  Difference  betwixt  Soul  and 
Body,  but  vary  conhderably  as  to  the  Nature 
and  Properties  of  the  Soul  *,  infomuch,  that  by 
reading  their  Writings,  a  Man  may  rather  be 
confounded  than  inftruded. 

Whether  Many  have  difputed  whether  Spirit  can  have 
extended.  Extenfion.  The  greater  Part  deny  it;  pretending 
that  Extenfion  belongs  only  to  the  Body,  where¬ 
in  three  Dimenfions  are  infeparable ;  and  that, 
whatever  has  Extenfion  may  be  divided,  and 
confequently  deftroy’d.  Others,  unable  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  any  Thing  can  exift  without  being  ex¬ 
tended,  alledge,  that  fuppofing  the  Soul  ever  fo 
minute,  it  ftill  has  Extenfion. 

ImmoTta-  jn  manner  Men  have  difputed  about  the 
Soul  1  foul’s  Immortality ;  l’ome  holding  that  Spirit  be¬ 
ing  fimple  can  never  perilh ;  and  that  Deftrudion 
folely  belongs  to  Body,  which  confifts  of  fepara- 
ble  Parts.  Others  have  thought,  as  the  Soul  is 
a  Creature,  it  is  capable  of  perilhing ;  fo  that  its 
Immortality  muft  fingly  be  aferibed  to  the  Will 
of  God.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  ftrengthen 
this  Opinion  by  Arguments  drawn  from  the 
Souls  of  Brutes ;  which,  fay  rhey,  have  the  Pro¬ 
perties  belonging  to  Spirit.  Yet  all  do  not  from 
hence  infer  the  Souls  of  Brutes  to  be  immortal ; 
becaufe,  they  fear,  every  Animal,  Fifh  and  In- 
fed,  wou’d  then  fwarm  with  the  Souls  of  de¬ 
parted  Brutes.  Des  Cartes  was  fo  prefs’d  with 
this  ftrange  Difficulty,  that  he  labour’d  to  prove 
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Brutes  were  Machines :  and,  as  abfurd  as  the 
Notion  is,  fome  have  adopted  it. 

Men  have  alfo  difputed  whether  the  Soul  can  Whether 
exert  the  Faculty  of  Reafoning,  without  the  help^Soul 
of  the  Body.  Moft  take  the  Affirmative  *,  think-  of  rthe°U 
ing  the  Body  a  kind  of  Prifon,  wherein  the  Soul  Body, 
is  reftrain’d  from  thofe  Raptures  and  Tranfports, 
which  belong  to  her  Nature,  but  are  fupprefs’d 
by  the  Care  and  Regard  fhe  has  for  the  Body  \ 
from  whofe  Incumbrance  being  once  releafed, 

-they  fancy,  fhe  muft  reafon  with  greater  Strength, 
and  perceive  and  underftand  many  more  Things 
than  fhe  does  in  the  Body.  But  others  objedt  to 
this,  from  obferving  that  when  the  Brain  is  dis¬ 
ordered,  Men  ceafe  to  reafon  ;  and  that  as  the 
Body  is  more  or  lefs  perfect,  the  Soul  is  more  or 
lefs  rational ;  that  a  new  born  Child  has  no  Re* 
fledtion  ;  and  a  fuperannuated  Man  but  little  Un- 
derftanding. 

Many  fuppofe  it  wicked  to  attribute  Thought  Whether 
and  Perception  to  Matter  ;  others  hold  it  more 
wicked  to  deny  that  God  can  fuper-add  the  Fa¬ 
culty  of  thinking£*to  Matter  :  and  both  Opi¬ 
nions  are  defended  by  great  Men.  Des  Cartes , 
Malebranche ,  and  others,  maintained  the  fir  ft  ; 
fome  Fathers  of  the  Church,  particularly  T trtul- 
liari ,  and  many  Philofophers  of  our  Times,  but 
principally  Mr.  Locke ,  have  maintained  the  fecond, 
and  exprefs’d  Surprize  that  thofe  Perfons  who 
believe  God  fometimes  controuls  and  fufpends  the 
Laws  of  Nature,  and  performs  Wonders  to  pleafe 
Monks  and  Abbots,  are  bold  enough  to  deny 
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He  can  give  Thought  and  Perception  to  Mat¬ 
ter. 

No  lefs  Difputes  have  arifen  about  the  Propa¬ 
gation  of  the  Soul.  Some  are  of  Opinion  it  is 
propagated  along  with  the  Semen  \  and  fuppofe 
the  Souls  of  all  Men  refided  in  Adam :  but  others 
hold,  that  the  Soul  of  every  Man  is  immediately 
created  by  God.  Both  thefe  Opinions  have  their 
Difficulties.  The  firft  may  feem  to  favour  of'  IVTa- 
terialifm  ;  and  the  other  to  touch  God’s  Juftice. 
For,  if  a  pure  unfpotted  Soul  be  put  into  a  defiled 
Body,  God  is  hence  fuppos’d  to  favour  Unclean- 
nefs  and  Adultery  ;  and  beftow  purpofely-created 
Souls  upon  promifcuous  Concubinage. 

Seat  of  the  It  is  alfo  controverted  in  what  Part  of  the  Body 
the  Soul  refides  •,  fome  fay  in  the  Brain,  others 
in  the  Heart,  others  in  the  Syftole  and  Diaftole 
of  the  Heart *,  and  others  again  in  no  particular 
Part,  but  all  over. 

It  has  hitherto  been  found  impoffible  to  dif- 
cover,  how  the  Soul  is  united  with  the  Body  \ 
how  it  operates  ;  and  whether  it  be  confcious  to 
itfelf,  or  knows  its  own  WantsQnd  Defires.  Thefe 
Difficulties  have  produced  many  oppofite  Syftems ; 
and,  probably,  will  continue  to  do  fo,  till  Man’s 
Underftanding  acquires  more  Light  in  a  future 
State. 

Many  indeed  imagine  thefe  no  great  Difficul¬ 
ties  •,  and  we  daily  find  young  People  boldly  de¬ 
ciding  upon  fuch  Metaphyfical  Queftions ;  fo 
that  if  you  afk  any  Stripling  Candidate  of  Philo- 
fophy  what  the  Soul  is,  he  immediately  tells 
you  j  and,  in  his  own /Opinion,  gives  you  an 
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exad  Account  of  it.  Great  is  the  Knowledge  of 
thofe  who  have  read  a  little,  but  never  reflected ! 

The  more  a  Man  thinks  of  thefe  Subjeds,  the 
lefs  he  underftands  of  them  ;  for  it  here  happens 
as  it  did  to  ^urnus ,  who  the  longer  he  followed 
the  Phantom  of  JEneas ,  the  farther  he  ran  from 
what  he  was  feeking.  The  Author  of  the  Art  of 
thinking  fpeaks  to  the  Purpofe :  “  He  who  once, 

“  with  Sincerity,  acknowledges  he  knows  no- 
“  thing  of  this  Kind,  advances,  inanlnftant,  far- 
ther  than  a  Philofopher  who  has  been  arguing, 
for  twenty  Years,  upon  Metaphyfical  Subjeds. 

“  The  Difference  is,  that  he  who  labours  to  fathom 
<£  thefe  Secrets,  is  the  moft  ignorant  of  the  two  ; 

<c  becaufe  he  fancies  he  knows  what  he  really 
“  has  no  Conception  of. 

I  by  no  Means  rejed  the  Study  of  true  Metaphy-The  beft 
fics  •,  but  wifh  it  to  be  improv’d,  fo  as  to  givej^6^^ 
a  Hiftory  of  the  Mind,  or  a  faithful  Regifter  of 1CS* 
what  mentally  paffes  within  ourfelves ;  defcribe 
our  Thoughts,  their  Succeflions,  Relations,  Con¬ 
nexions,  Combinations,  Operations,  and  Effeds 
upon  the  whole  Man  and  his  Parts  j  their  Influence 
over  others,  when  exprefs’d  in  Words,  Counte¬ 
nance,  Gefture,  &c.  and  exhibit,  as  it  were,  a  Map 
of  the  Mind  of  Man,  from  diligent  Attention 
and  Obfervation.  The  Communication  and  Inter- 
courfe  betwixt  Mind  and  Mind  is  felt  by  us  all,  and 
has  furprizing  Effeds ;  but  we  want  a  Hiftory  of 
the  Thing,  that  Philofophy  may  keep  Pace  with 
Experience ;  and  a  Science  be  formed  out  of 
what,  at  prefent,  lies  only  in  fcatter’d  Obferva- 
Sions,  not  duly  colleded,  and  refleded  upon  by 
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Philofophers ;  who  here  feem  to  be  upon  a  falfe 
Scent,  or  to  purfue  their  own  Mifery,  and  ne« 
gled  the  Effentials  to  their  Happinefs. 

All  Philofophers  fhou'd  follow  the  Judgment 
and  laudable  Moderation  of  the  Lord  Bacon  in 
Philofophy,  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  Mathema¬ 
tics  ;  and  never  prefume  to  determine  a  Priori . 
Let  us  ceafe  to  enquire  about  the  Nature  of  Spi¬ 
rit  ;  the  Oeconomy  of  Souls ;  how  they  fupport 
themfelves ;  how  they  are  propagated ;  whether 
they  have  Dimenfions ;  whether  they  confift  of 
Atoms;  whether  they  can  reafon  out  of  the 
Body,  &c.  for  it  is  better  to  let  thefe  and  the 
like  Queftions  alone,  than  fruitlefsly  to  torture 
ourfelves  about  them.  Indeed  we  lhou’d  con- 
dud:  all  our  Metaphylical  Enquiries  in  the  Me¬ 
thod  a  Pofieriori ,  by  dating  the  Fads,  and  Ef- 
Feds  produced ;  for  thus  we  may,  at  lead,  learn 
fomething  certain.  As  to  the  abftrad  Pro¬ 
perties  of  the  Soul,  we  really  know  nothing; 
and  if  we  endeavour  to  plunge  after  them,  le& 
T zrence  check  us  : 

Incerta  hac ,  ft  tu  poftules 
Ratione  certa  facere ,  nihilb  plus  agas 
Quam  ft  des  operam  ut  cum  Ratione  infanias. 
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Of  the  Principles  of  Religion. 

TW  O  hundred  Years  ago,  it  was  Or-Stat.e.°f 
thodoxy  in  Chriftendom  to  have  no  Re-^eJjfeio^c- 
igion,  but  a  blind  Obedience  to  the  arbitrary  formation, 
Ibnftitutions  and  Injun&ions  of  the  Court  of 
Rome ;  all  Enquiry  being  then  look’d  upon 
is  Herefy,  or  Infidelity.  But  certain  intrepid 
deroes  arofe  to  demolifh  this  ufurp’d  Autho- 
ity,  that  opprefied  and  enflaved  Europe  by 
3ower  and  Craft.  The  Foundation  upon  which 
hey  ere&ed  their  Battery  was  the  Right  of  En~* 
miry  ;  and  the  Duty  of  every  Man  to  hear  and 
xamine,  before  he  believes  and  judges. 

The  Romijh  Clergy  appeal’d  to  Antiquity  for 
he  Truth  of  their  Doctrine ;  but  were  fhewn 
hat  falfe  Do&rines  may  be  ancient.  They  pre¬ 
ended,  that  religious  Difputes  had  long  fince 
>een  decided,  after  the  exa&eft  Scrutiny;  but 
yere  anfwer’d,  that  nobody  has  a  Right  of  de¬ 
ermining,  for  another,  what  the  Scripture  de- 
ivers  as  Articles  of  Faith;  and  that  whoever 
>retends  to  do  it,  puts  himfelf  in  the  Place  of 
tie  Scripture.  They  alledged  the  Scriptures 
?ere  dark  in  many  Places,  fo  that  every  one 
ou’d  not  difcover  the  true  Meaning ;  and  that 
he  Generality  fhou’d  be  contented  with  the  In- 
srpretation  of  thofe  who  understood  the  Ori- 
;inals.  It  was  replied,  that  all  who  underftood 
he  original  Languages3  did  not  agree  in  their  In- 
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terpretations ;  and  that  what  one  learned  Man 
call’d  Right,  another  call’d  Wrong.  The  Ca¬ 
tholics  pretended,  if  all  were  allowed  the  Li¬ 
berty  of  Enquiring,  numerous  erroneous  Setts 
mud  needs  be  the  Confequence  ;  but  were  told, 
it  was  better  fome  Errors  fhou’d  prevail,  than 
Men  have  no  Faith.  For  if  the  common  People, 
before  the  Reformation,  were  ever  queftioned 
about  their  Religion,  they  could  only  anfwer, 
“  they  believ’d  what  their  Priefts  believed  ;  that 
“  their  Priefts  believed  what  the  Church  believed; 
“  and  that  the  Church  had  the  fame  Belief  as  the 
C£  Pope.”  But  what  Faith  the  Pope  held,  they 
knew  not.  Few  of  them  had  ever  feen  the  Bible, 
or  heard  it  mention’d ;  infomuch,  that  many 
thought  the  New-Teftament  a  dangerous  Book 
compiled  by  Luther.  The  Arguments  of  the 
firft  Reformers  being  therefore  found  unanfwer- 
able,  the  Reformation  had  the  good  Succefs 
which  all  the  World  knows. 

During  the  Change,  before  Things  were 
fettled,  the  Reformers  continued  to  ufe  the  fame 
Arguments  which  had  already  procur’d  them  fo 
much  Advantage  ;  but  as  foon  as  a  few  Churches 
were  founded,  fo  as  to  dread  no  difturbing 
Power,  the  Reformed  began  to  waver  in  their 
Principles ;  and  employed  the  fame  kind  of  Ar¬ 
guments  againft  others,  who  feparated  from 
them,  as  the  Romijh  Clergy  had  ufed  againft  the 
original  Reformers.  This,  however,  was  done 
with  Circumfpettion  in  Language,  tho*  not  in 
Fatt ;  for,  they  retained  the  old  Form  of  Speech, 
that  “  every  Man  Ihou’d  fearch,  the  Scriptures 
-  but 
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put  with  this  Referve,  that  the  Difcoveries  and 
Judgments  made,  muft  entirely  agree  with  theirs*, 
and  that,  after  a  free  and  exaft  Enquiry,  all  fhou’d 
fubfcribe  Articles  fettled  by  Afiemblies  of  Divines. 

Which  amounts  to  this:  “You  may  believe 
“  what  you  find  to  be  right;  but  nothing  is 

right  befides  what  we  believe.”  Such  Liber- 
:y  of  Enquiry  is  a  treacherous  Compliment,  that 
:hains  down  the  Prifoner,  and  tells  him  he  is 
free. 

The  Popifh  Clergy  took  the  Advantage,  re-A^nt3£c 
orted  the  Argument,  and  objected,  that  the  Re-pop^ 
ormers  fet  up  Infallibility  among  themfelves,  tho®  Clergy, 
:hey  condemn’d  it  in  others ;  lb  that  the  princi¬ 
pal  Difference  betwixt  Catholics  and  Proteftants 
was  only  nominal.  It  gravell’d  the  Proteftants 
o  be  fhewn,  that  they  proceeded  contrary  to 
:heir  own  Principles ;  that  the  Permiffion  they 
i*ave  of  examining  the  Scriptures  was  only  verbal, 
md  meant  no  more  than  “  Search,  but  fo  as 
I*  to  let  your  Faith,  in  no  refpect,  differ  from 
ic  ours.**  Upon  this,  the  Reformers  had  re- 
:ourfe  to  Exhortation  and  Perfuafion  ;  but  with 
o  little  Effebt,  that  Confeflions  of  Faith  were 
Irawn  up ;  and  the  People  obliged,  by  Power, 
o  fubfcribe  them.  Hence  new  Proteftants  arofe 
put  of  the  old,  till  different  contending  Sebbs 
pread  all  over  Chriftendom  ;  each  Sebt  crying 
put  againft  the  other,  “  Examine,  believe,  and 
ubfcribe  ” 

The  Merit  of  the  firft  Reformers  ought  grate- Merits  of 
blly  to  be  acknowledged  ;  for  they  difpelled  thethe 
Mift  that  envelopp’d  Chriftianity :  they  put  theReformer*' 
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Scriptures  into  our  Hands,  when  the  reading  of 
them  had  been  forbid  ;  they  purged  the  Divine 
Dodrine  from  human  Inventions  ;  and  gave  a 
new,  and  in  all  Refpeds,  a  better  Form  to  the 
Church.  Probably  they  might  have  made  the 
Reformation  general,  if  they  had  Readily  ad¬ 
hered  to  their  original  Principles.  The  Refor¬ 
mation  was  founded  in  the  Chriftian  Liberty  of 
Enquiry  previous  to  Belief;  but  when  once  this 
Foundation  is  weaken’d,  the  whole  Fabric  muft 
fall.  It  might  appear  as  if  the  Reformers  fet 
themfelves  up  for  Popes ;  and,  inftead  of  one  in¬ 
fallible  Church,  eftablilh’d  feveral,  with  the  fame 
arbitrary  Powers  as  that  of  Rome .  In  Fad, 
the  Reformation  confifted  in  dividing  the  Empire 
of  Rome  with  Germany ,  England ,  and  Holland. 

The  modelling  of  the  reformed  Churches,  and 
the  preaching  up  of  Liberty,  has  indeed  oc- 
cafioned  ftrange  Seds,  which  render  it  expedient 
to  fubfcribe  Confeffions  of  Faith.  And  thefe  Sub- 
fcriptions  feem  unexceptionable,  provided  they 
are  barely  propofed,  and  not  impofed :  but  Com- 
pulfion  fpoils  all ;  faps  the  Foundation  of  the  Re¬ 
formation,  and  makes  Religion  contradid  itfelf. 
It  may  be  alked,  “  Shall  all  forts  of  Opinions 
be  permitted,  and  every  Man  left  free  to 
chufe  his  Religion  ?  ”  I  anfwer.  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Inftrudion  are  to  be  ufed;  but  not 
Power,  or  Penalty.  Faith  cannot  be  compell’d. 
Pains  and  Penalties  may  oblige  Men  to  ad,  but 
cannot  oblige  them  to  think.  And,  if  Men  can¬ 
not  be  compell'd  to  think,  Punilhment  only  forces 
them  to  fpeak  contrary  to  their  Thoughts ;  and 
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makes  them  Hypocrites,  inftead  of  Heretics. 
Coercive  Means  of  propagating  Religion  are 
unjuft  ;  nothing  being  more  unjuftifiable  than  to 
force  Men  to  fay  they  underftand  what  they  do 
not,  or  cannot,  underftand.  Shall  Proteftants  give 
up  their  Underftandings  in  Reality,  as  Papifts 
are  compell’d  to  do  in  Appearance  ?  Some  Men 
believe  out  of  Courtefy;  and  think  it  civil  to 
flatter  their  Teachers. 

It  has  indeed  been  faid  that  certain  People  will  not  Errors, 
believe:  but  I  dare  not  judge  fo  rafhly ;  becaufe  I  can¬ 
not  think  any  Man  willfully  entertains  damnable 
Opinions.  Let  us  hear  what  a  refpeCtable  Catholic 
Writer,  l*  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre ,  has  lately  publifh’d 
upon  this  Head.  “  The  Errors  of  our  Neigh¬ 
bours,”  fays  he,  <c  are  involuntary  *,  for,  no  Man 
“  willingly  errs :  therefore  fuch  Errors  are  ex- 
“  cufable,  provided  they  do  not  contradict 
“  Juftice,  or  other  cardinal  Virtues.  But  all  Per- 
“  fecution  is  voluntary ;  fince  he  who  perfecutes, 

“  wills  to  perfecute ;  and  therefore  can,  by  no 
“  Means,  be  excufed.” 

Some  fuppofe  it  fafer  to  believe  the  Do&rines Eftablifh’d 
which  learned  Men  have  allow’d  to  be  true,Religion- 
than  to  truft  to  their  own  Examination ;  and 
confequently,  that  it  is  wrong,  in  any  private 
Perfon,  to  fcruple  the  Subfcribing  of  Articles  of 
Faith  eftablilh’d  by  Law.  But  this  Way  of 
Reafoning  leads  to  endlefs  Error  and  Confufion, 

The  Ground-Work  of  the  Reformation  is  fapp’d 
by  it ;  the  original  good  Conduct  of  the  firft  Re¬ 
formers  contradicted ;  and  all  their  Arguments 
againft  the  Church  of  Rome  enervated.  It  makes 

the 
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.  the  Permiflion  of  examining  the  Scriptures,  to  con- 
fift  in  empty  Sound ;  and  all  Religions  eftablifhed 
by  Law,  to  be  valid.  It  condemns  the  Labours 
of  Chrilfian  Miflionaries,  in  converting  the 
Heathens  and  Mahometans  j  becaufe  their  Con- 
verfion  is  attempted  by  exhorting  them  to 
examine  whether  the  refpe&ive  Religions  where¬ 
in  they  were  educated,  and  which  are  eftablilhed 
by  Law,  ftand  upon  a  good  or  bad  Foundation. 
Miflionaries,  fent  into  heathen  Countries,  admonifh 
the  People  not  to  rely  upon  the  Faith  of  their  own 
Countries,  but  to  examine  our  Dodlrines;  andfliall 
we,  at  home,  admonifh  all  to  abide  by  the  Faith  of 
their  Fathers,  to  flop  their  Ears  againft  Infor¬ 
mation,  and  make  what  we  call  a  Duty  in  one 
Place,  to  be  Sin  in  another? 

Duty  of  All  Men  will  not  be  pleas’d  with  this  frank 

Enquiry.  Dec]aran0n  ;  and  perhaps  I  may  err :  but  I  hold 
it  not  fo  dangerous  to  err,  as  to  avow  Principles 
which  I  do  not  believe.  I  know  that  I  am  to  be 
faved  by  my  own  Faith,  and  no!  by  my  Teach¬ 
er’s.  I  know  Faith  does  not  defcend  from  Fa¬ 
ther  to  Son,  nor  can  be  made  over  in  Truft; 
but  muft  be  grounded  upon  Enquiry.  And,  as 
it  is  the  Duty  of  every  Chriflian  to  enquire  be¬ 
fore  he  believes,  I  reft  allur’d,  that  when  any 
Man  diligently  feeks  the  Truth,  God  accepts  his 
Intention.  Many  are  puff’d  up  with  a  Faith  they 
never  fought  after ;  and  can  give  no  other  Ac¬ 
count  of,  than  that  they  were  educated  in  it. 
Nay,  the  more  ignorant  they  are,  the  greater 
Infallibility  they  ufually  pretend  to  and  find  nei¬ 
ther  Doubts  nor  Difficulties  in  Religion.  Is  it  not 
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fUrprizing  to  find  thefe  ignorant  People  forward 
in  obtruding  their  own  fuperficial  Opinions 
upon  others,  who  have  carefully  examin’d  for 
themfelves  ?  When  any  fuch  charitable  Perfon 
takes  Pains  to  inftrudt  me,  I  make  the  fame  An- 
fwer  I  do  to  thofe  good-natur’d  Friends  who 
prefcribe  me  Phyfic,  or  Rules  of  Health ;  and 
tell  them  I  have,  for  forty  Years,  carefully  ex¬ 
amin’d  my  own  Conftitution,  and  cannot  readily 
fubrnit  it  to  the  Management  of  thofe  who  never 
-ftudied  it  at  all. 

Certain  Perfons  talk  zealoufly  for  Toleration,  The  To? 
yet  do  not  pradtife  it.  This  Language  is  found 
among  the  Separatiftsj  who,  without  the  lead:  t 
Ceremony,  contradidf  their  own  Principles.  If 
their  Dodtrine  be  condemn’d,  they  rail  againft 
Perfecution  ;  and,  at  the  fame  Time,  feverely 
cenfure  the  eftablilh’d  Church,  from  which  they 
diffent :  thereby  fufficiently  difcovering  what 
Spirit  they  are  of.  It  is  ftrange  to  inveigh  againft 
Perfecution,  and,  in  the  fame  Breath,  decry  all 
Forms  of  Worfhip  befides  their  own,  even 
down  to  indifferent  Things.  What  can  we 
think  of  Heralds  who  carry  the  Olive-Branch 
of  Peace  in  one  Hand,  and  the  Trumpet  of  War 
in  the  other? 

I  hold  it  a  Duty  to  fearch  after  Truth ;  the  Heretical 
Knowledge  of  which  cannot  be  obtain’d,  with-  Books, 
out  hearing  what  may  be  alledged  on  both  Sides 
of  a  Queftion.  I  therefore  make  no  Scruple  to 
read  Books  both  for  and  againft  Religion.  I  am 
fenfible  this  Pradtice  is  often  condemn’d  ;  and 
that  many  are  fo  fearful  of  an  heretical  Book,  as 
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to  be  fbock’d  at  the  Cover.  But  I  do  not  reckon 
Rich  Caution  among  the  Merits  of  the  Learned. 
It  appears  like  declaring  “  they  will  have  nothing 
ts  to  do  with  Enquiry.”  Whether  this  be  me¬ 
ritorious  with  our  Creator,  who  has  bellow’d  a 
rational  Soul  upon  us,  and  commanded  us  to  ufe 
it,  I  dare  not  determine. 

Indeed  the  Reading  of  Books  againft  Religion, 
may  often  betray  a  Third  after  Novelties ;  tho* 
it  fhews  a  kind  of  Anxiety  about  a  future  State. 
Shall  we  commend  Adventurers  who  fcruple 
no  Pains  to  difcover  a  new  Country ;  yet  cen- 
lure  thofe  who  anxioully  enquire  after  another 
Life?  They  who,  in  this  Life,  think  it  not 
worth  their  while  to  enquire  the  Way  to  Salva¬ 
tion,  differ  little  from  Brutes.  How  can  it 
be  faid  of  thofe  who  read  only  one  Book, 
that  they  enquire  at  all  ?  Or  how  can  we  know 
they  believe,  who  never  examin’d  the  Grounds' of 
their  Faith  ?  I  fhou’d  rather  excufe  Error  than 
Neglect  of  Enquiry.  He  who  believes  right, 
without  enquiring,  is  only  orthodox  by  Ac¬ 
cident  ;  and  can  only  he  faved  by  Accident. 
If  this  Procedure  mull  be  defended,  can  we  be 
angry  with  certain  Philofophers  for  faying,  that 
“  Men  may  be  laved  by  the  Light  of  Nature, 
“  and  a  found  Underltanding?  ” 
es  It  is  unmerciful  to  ftigmatize,  and  blacken 
the  careful,  anxious  Enquirer  after  Truth  and 
the  Way  to  Salvation.  The  Fruits  of  my  own 
Enquiry  I  freely  communicate.  My  Religion 
relts  upon  three  Principles;  viz.  (i.)  To  be¬ 
lieve  Nothing  that  contradidts  my  Senfes.  (2.)  To 
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receive  Nothing  that  weakens  the  Fundamentals 
of  Religion  ;  and  (3.)  To  rejeCt  whatever  con¬ 
tradicts  the  Divine  Attributes. 

It  would  be  impoffible  to  make  me  believe 
Tranfubftantiation ;  becaufe  I  cannot,  (hou’d  not, 
deny  that  I  fee  and  feel.  To  believe  any  Thing 
in  Contradiction  to  my  Senfes,  is  to  render  all 
Things  uncertain.  If  I  could  be  perfuaded  that 
the  Bread,  which  I  fee  and  tafte  for  Bread,  is 
Flefh ;  that  Light  is  Darknefs,  and  Shadow  is 
Subftance ;  I  might  be  brought  to  believe  thata  Cir¬ 
cle  is  aTriangle  •,  that  a  (trait  Line  is  a  Circle ;  and 
to  rejeCt  the  Hiftory,  the  inconteftable  Evidence 
and  Proofs,  upon  which  the  Chriftian  Religion 
is  grounded.  Yet  Men  can  fuit  themfelves  to  a 
Faith  which  flatly  contradicts  their  Senfes ;  whilft 
their  Paflion,  Zeal  and  Pride  to  defend  the  Opi¬ 
nions  in  which  they  were  educated,  have  the 
fame  EffeCts  upon  their  Minds,  as  a  Fever.  A 
Fever  may  fo  deprave  the  natural  Tafte,  as  to 
render  the  Sick  no  Judges  of  Meats  and  Drinks. 
And  the  Rage  a  Man  has  to  combat  for  the  Faith 
of  his  Forefathers,  which  is  a  Fever  of  the  Mind, 
caufes  Black  to  appear  White,  and  Crooked  to 
appear  Strait. 

As  I  believe  Nothing  that  contradicts  the  Fun¬ 
damentals  of  Religion,  I  cannot  refufe  the  fame 
Liberty  to  my  Neighbours.  To  preach  up  Free¬ 
dom,  and  practice  Compulfion  *,  to  cry  out 
againft  Perfecution,  and  yet  perfecute ;  to  cen- 
fure  that  in  others,  which  I  hold  a  Virtue  in  myfelf, 
are  abominable  Contradictions ;  whereby  a  Man 
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throws  away  his  Weapons,  and  gives  himfelf, 
fettered,  into  the  Hands  of  his  Enemy. 

As  I  receive  Nothing  contradidtory  to  the  Di¬ 
vine  Attributes,  I  can  never  believe  the  Dodtrine 
of  Fate,  Neceflity,  or  Chance.  When  I  meet 
with  any  Exprefiion  in  Scripture,  that  contradidts 
the  Attributes  of  God,  I  recede  from  the  Letter. 
And  thefe  three  Principles  I  hold  it  my  Duty  to 
abide  by,  as  the  belt  and  fafeft  I  can  find. 

I  believe  in  a  God  who  is  merciful  and  benign 
to  Mankind  ;  and  cannot  worfhip  a  God  of  Cruel¬ 
ty.  I  condemn  no  innocent  Recreations;  I  en¬ 
courage  no  Melancholy  or  Sadnefs  of  Heart  *,  nor 
look  upon  flavifh  Fear  as  a  Chriftian  Virtue. 
Chearful-  A  beneficent  Father  allows  his  Children  inno- 
nefs  in  cent  Diverfions,  and  fuitable  Recreations ;  he  re- 
Rehgion.  jQ}ces  feeing  them  pleas’d  and  happy  ;  all 
Signs  of  Dejedtion  and  Uneafinefs,  both  of  their 
Minds  and  Bodies,  are  to  him  difagreeable.  He 
takes  their  Joy  as  a  Token  of  their  being  fatif- 
fied,  and  delighted,  with  his  Behaviour;  and 
their  Sorrow  for  a  Sign  of  Diffatisfadlion  with 
himfelf.  Certain  Perfons  once  admonifhed  Cafar 
to  beware  of  Anthony ,  and  others  ill-intentioned 
againfthim.  Catfar  anfwered,  “  that  Anthony's  gay 
<£  Countenance,  and  ruddy  Complexion,  gave 
<f  him  no  Sufpicion ;  but  that  indeed,  he  was 
c<  afraid  of  the  pale  Looks,  and  dejedted  Be- 
haviour  of  Brutus  and  Caffius and  Hi- 
ftory  informs  us  he  judged  right.  Thofe  Chil¬ 
dren  are  certainly  ill  educated,  who  always  tremble 
at  the  Sight  of  their  Father.  This  denotes  the 
Education  not  of  a  Child,  but  a  Slave  who  fighs 
for  Liberty.  To  be  a  Father,  is  to  win  a  Son’s 
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Love  ;  which  cannot  be  done,  till  the  Son  is  fa- 
tisfied  his  Father  firft  loves  him. 

Religion,  with  me,  is  not  the  Fear,  but  the  wherein 
Love  of  God ;  a  Love  always  coupled  with  Religion 
the  higheft  Veneration.  Falfe  Defcribers  re_  C0iufis* 
prefent  Religion  mix’d  with  Fear  and  Terror, 

Spleen  and  Melancholy.  I  hold  that  Men  fhou?d 
ferve  God,  not  with  flavifh  Fear,  but  filial  Love, 

Duty,  and  ready  Obedience.  To  ufe  Rigour 
and  Severity  in  Religion,  is  always  wrong ;  and  at 
this  Juncture  very  unfeafonable.  Chriftianity 
fhould  not  be  render’d  difguftful,  when  fo  many 
Enemies  rife  up  againft  it,  and  endeavour  to 
render  the  Clergy  odious.  This  precarious  Si¬ 
tuation  of  the  Chriftian  Affairs  requires  Mo¬ 
deration  and  Lenity.  Many  Writers  among 
the  Englifh  Clergy  behave  with  a  true  Chriftian 
Spirit  to  the  Deifts,  who,  in  our  Times,  fpeak 
vehemently  againft  the  Dignity  of  Preachers; 
and,  under  the  Pretext  of  Natural  Religion,  at¬ 
tempt  to  crucify  the  Priefthood. 

I  do  not  negleCt  Prayer,  but  my  Prayers  are  Prayer, 
fhort ;  being  perfuaded  that  the  ferving  of  God 
confifts  more  in  Obedience,  and  the  Amendment 
of  Life,  than  in  Prayer,  or  Praife.  I  judge  it 
of  more  Importance  to  meditate,  for  a  ferious 
Hour,  upon  the  Correction  of  our  Vices,  and  the 
real  Improvement  of  our  Lives,  than  to  pray  the 
whole  Year  round. 

I  readily  fubfcribe  all  the  Articles  of  our 
Chriftian  Faith ;  tho*  I  had  rather  the  Number 
were  leffened :  becaufe  I  conceive  fome  of  them 
contain  certain  Notions  which  might  be  debated, 
or  even  denied,  without  Danger  ;  and  therefore 
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might  be  deliver’d  over  to  Philofophy,  rather 
than  remain  as  abfolute  Points  of  Divinity. 
Opinions  But  I  am  fo  far  from  obtruding  my  own  re- 

obuSed6  ligIOUS  Opinions,  and  Pradtices,  upon  others, 
*  that  I  do  not  defire  any  body  to  receive  them  : 
I  only  wifli  every  one  would  enquire  before  he 
believes.  It  is  in  a  Man’s  Power  to  enquire, 
but  not  to  believe ;  unlefs  we  take  the  Word 
Belief  in  a  particular  Senle,  fo  as  to-  fignify 
the  laying  afide  Prejudice,  and  carefully  examining 
the  Dodtrines  of  Religion.  If  the  Word  be  not 
underftood  in  this  Senfe,  it  is  in  vain  to  cry  out 
“  Believe which  rather  renders  the  Faith  pro- 
pofed,  fufpicious  and  cheap.  Shall  Men  ufe  their 
Senfes  and  Underftanding  in  worldly  Affairs, 
and  negledt  to  ufe  them  about  their  eternal  Wel¬ 
fare  ?  I  cenfure  no  Mortal  who  willies  and  en¬ 
deavours  to  be  faved  j  but  muft  condemn  thofe 
who  ufing  their  own  Senfes,  refufe  the  fame  Li¬ 
berty  to  others.  Nor  can  I  approve  of  thofe 
who  publicly  and  folemnly  profefs  the  Dodtrine 
which  they  privately  defpife  and  laugh  at.  The 
former  lead  Men  into  Error  blind-fold  ;  and  the 
latter  mock  God. 

But  If  I  err,  it  is  unwillingly,  and  after  a  care- 
fought.  ful  Enquiry  ;  which  may  plead  fome  Excufe.  A 
Man  who  errs  in  this  Manner,  I  compare  to  a 
careful  Pilot,  who  takes  due  Notice  of  the  Winds, 
the  Currents,  and  the  Soundings,  yet  runs  a 
little  out  of  his  CoUrfe :  but  an  indolent  Be¬ 
liever,  without  Examination,  is  like  an  idle 
Sailor,  who  negledts  his  Duty,  and  deferts  his 
Poft  ;  yet  may  accidentally  make  the  Harbour. 
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VI. 

Of  being  born  within  the  Pale  of 
the  Church. 

IT  is  Matter  of  Aftonifhment,  that  Chrifti-  Unbe¬ 
ans  flhould  damn  the  Heathens  for  being  *ievers 
born  without  the  Pale  of  the  Church,  The  No¬ 
tion  has  been  general  among  the  Vulgar  ;  and 
ftands  confirmed  by  the  Judgment  of  many  great 
Men,  who  fuppofe  it  grounded  on  holy  Writ, 
where  they  find  that  none  but  true  Believers  can 
be  faved. 

But  as  it  is  a  Principle  with  me,  to  admit  of  By  Birth, 
°  nothing  in  Religion  that  contradicts  the  Divine 
Attributes,  I  judge  favourably  of  Jews ,  Maho¬ 
metans  and  Heathens  \  becaufe  I  cannot  reconcile 
their  Damnation  with  God’s  Holinefs,  Juftice, 
and  Goodnefs.  What  can  more  ftrongly  contra¬ 
dict  thefe  Divine  Attributes,  than  to  make  the 
Damnation  of  Men  depend  upon  fuch  accidental 
Things,  as  Birth,  Education,  and  Ignorance  ? 

To  damn  a  Chinefe ,  or  Mahometan ,  for  Unbelief 
in  Chriftianity,  is  to  damn  them  for  being  bom 
at  Pekin  or  Conjiantinople.  As  this  gives  a  falfe 
Idea  of  God’s  Juftice,  I  rejeCt  it.  Would  any  good 
Prince  exclude  his  Subjects  from  Offices^  or  Em¬ 
ployments,  merely  for  their  being  born  in  par¬ 
ticular  Counties  of  his  Dominions  ?  What  could 
we  think  of  Laws  forbidding  black-haired  Peo¬ 
ple  from  entering  into  Chrijiian  Countries ;  or 
prohibiting  Baptifm  to  the  Children  born  be- 
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fcwixt  Chriftmas  and  Eafter  ?  Should  People  be 
punifhed  for  what  they  have  not  done,  or  were 
not  in  a  Condition  to  do,  or  prevent  ? 

It  is  cruel  to  damn  any  Perfon  on  account  of 
the  Place  he  was  born  in ;  and  unjuft  to  damn  on 
account  of  Education.  A  Child  is  not  in  a  Ca¬ 
pacity  to  chufe  his  Tutor;  but  has  one  allotted 
him,  by  Accident,  or  the  Choice  of  others :  for. 
Children  muft  be  educated  under  the  Eyes  of 
fomebody.  And,  conftant  Experience  (hews, 
that  the  Principles  we  receive  in  our  Infancy,  are 
fo  deeply  imprinted,  as  ufually  to  become  inde¬ 
lible.  We  fometimes  fee  Chriftian  Children  car¬ 
ried  to  Turkey  ;  and  (laying  to  be  educated  there, 
they  embrace  the  Mahometan Rel igion  fo  zealoufty, 
as  to  rifk  their  Lives  and  Fortunes  in  defending© 
it.  To  damn  fuch  Mahometans ,  is  damning  them 
for  the  Misfortune  of  being  carried  young  to 
Turkey  ;  whilft  their  Brothers  and  Sifters  are  to 
be  faved  by  (laying  at  home. 

It  is  no  lefs  unjuft  to  punifh  for  unavoidable 
Ignorance.  There  are  Millions  of  Souls,  who 
never  heard  of  the  Chrijlian  Faith  ;  and  feveral 
Countries,  particularly  certain  Parts  of  America , 
have  not  had  the  Opportunity  :  fo  that  it  might  be 
a  Miracle  to  find  the  true  Faith  where  it  was  ne¬ 
ver  preached  *,  efpecially,  (ince  in  Europe  fo  ma¬ 
ny  hear  the  Word,  yet  do  not  believe  it.  No 
one  can  require  an  Account  to  be  given,  where 
nothing  was  entrufted  ;  nor  (hould  any  Man  be 
punifhed  for  breaking  a  Law,  that  was  never 
promulged.  Caligula ,  indeed,  among  his  other 
fenfelefs  A&ions,  ordered  Laws  to  be  written  in 
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fo  fmall  a  Chara&er,  and  hung  up  fo  high,  that 
no  Man  could  read  them  :  but  we  can  enter¬ 
tain  no  fuch  malevolent  Thoughts  of  God  j  who 
calls  Mankind  his  Children,  and  permits  us  to  call 
Him  Father.  A  good  Judge  enquires  into  all 
the  Circumftances  of  a  Cafe,  before  he  pronoun¬ 
ces  ;  and  God,  who  is  Juftice  itfelf,  will  doubt- 
lefs  regard  the  Circumftances  of  Time,  Place, 
and  Perfons.  This  He  gives  us  to  underftand  by 
the  Parable  of  greater  and  lefs  Talents  entrufted. 

A  wicked  Life  is  the  great  Infidelity  that  de¬ 
feats  Chriftianity,  and  calls  for  Punifliment: 
but  Ignorance  and  Error  are  to  be  corre&ed  by 
Inftrudtion. 

I  hope  I  am  always  ready  to  alter  my  Opini-  God  no 
on  upon  proper  Evidence ;  but  if  the  World  arbltrary 
was  to  join  in  holding  God  for  an  arbitrary  J  2 ' 
Judge,  I  would  remain  by  my  Principle ;  where¬ 
in  I  think  I  cannot  miftake  :  and  yet  if  I  did 
miftake,  the  Error  could  not  be  difpleafing  to 
God.  A  Prince  is  not  angry  with  his  Subjects 
for  declaring  he  does  nothing  contrary  to  Law  5 
nor  punifties  merely  for  his  own  Pleafure.  I 
prefume  God  will  regard  even  the  greater  and 
lefs  natural  Infirmities  of  Mankind  ;  and  pafs  a 
milder  Sentence  upon  a  choleric,  than  upon  a 
phlegmatic  Man  ;  upon  a  Man  of  flender  Abili¬ 
ties,  than  upon  one  of  greater  Talents,  ceteris 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  ralh  to  believe,  that 
God  will  judge  of  a  Man’s  Death  according  to 
Circumftances.  We  are  all  Sinners,  and  ftand  in 
need  of  Repentance,  particularly  when  we  draw 
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near  our  End.  Some  die  fuddenly,  and  others 
of  lingering  Difeafes  ;  fome  of  Fevers  and  others 
of  chronical  Diforders,  that  leave  the  Senfes 
clear  to  the  laft.  The  former  are  ufually  judged 
unhappy,  and  the  latter  happy,  in  the  Manner  of 
their  Death.  I  dare  not  pronounce ;  but  as  God 
is  an  upright  Judge,  before  whom  all  Circum- 
ftances  appear  ;  perhaps  a  ferious  Groan  of  one 
who  dies  fuddenly,  may  avail  as  much  as  a  Year’s 
Penitence  in  a  lingering  Difeafe  :  otherwife  it 
might  feem,  that  thole  who  die  of  Apoplexies, 
or  Calentures,  are  generally  damned  ;  and  thofe 
generally  faved  who  die  of  Propfies  and  Con- 
fumptions  t  which  is  fuppofing  Damnation  and 
Salvation  to  depend  upon  the  Nature  Of  Difeafes. 
A  Prince  who  orders  his  Servants  to  prepare  for 
a  Journey  in  a  Hurry,  cxpeCts  lefs  Forefight  to 
be  ufed,  than  if  he  gave  them  longer  Time: 
and  doubtlefs  God  will  make  the  proper  Allow¬ 
ance,  in  iflfuing  out  the  Order  of  Death  ;  which 
is  but  a  kind  of  Command  to  prepare  for  another 
Life.  I  cannot  believe  that  God  will  damn  Men 
for  fqch  Things  as  are  out  of  their  Power  to 
alter. 

This  appears  to  me  fo  clear,  that  I  wonder  it  can 
be  thought  God  will  not  judge  Men  according  to 
their  Works;  but  independently  thereof,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  arbitrary  Pleafure.  It  is  faid,  in¬ 
deed,  God  does  not  damn  Heathens  or  Mahome¬ 
tans  for  being  born  of  Heathen  or  Mahometan 
Parents ;  but  for  neglecting  to  ufe  their  Under- 
ftandings,  and  flighting  the  Means  of  Enquiry, 
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But  even  the  moft  moral  People  generally  ad r 
here  to  the  Religion  in  which  they  were  educa¬ 
ted.  No  Chriftian  denies  that,  if  he  had  been 
born  in  a  different  Country,  he  fhould  have 
embraced  the  Faith  of  that  Country :  and  if  any 
Man  were  to  deny  it,  he  would  fpeak  contrary 
to  Experience. 

Some  having  remarked  this,  drop  the  Argu¬ 
ment;  and  ground  their  Dodrine  upon  certain 
Exprefiions  of  Scripture  ;  as  that  “  There  is  no 
“  Salvation  without  Faith  in  Chrifl “  He 
“  who  believes  not,  (hall  be  damned”  &c.  &c. 
But  fince  Divines  confefs,  that  in  the  Interpretation 
of  Scripture,  we  muft  fometimes  recede  from  the 
Letter  ;  and,  in  order  to  come  at  the  true  Mean¬ 
ing,  compare  one  Pafifage  with  another  ;  this 
Pradice  feems  to  be  highly  necefiary,  when  the 
Queftion  is  of  no  lefs  Importance  than  the 
having  right  or  wrong  Notions  of  the  Divine  At¬ 
tributes.  Wherever,  therefore,  the  Scripture 
declares  that  Unbelievers  cannot  be  faved,  we 
muft  underftand  by  Unbelievers  thofe  who  are 
perverfely  fo  ;  and  not  extend  it  to  unavoidable 
Unbelief.  When  we  find  it  faid,  that  God,  out 
of  his  Good-Will  and  Pleafure,  “  could  create 
61  VefTels  to  Honour,  and  Veffels  to  Difhonour 
“  could  create  to  Salvation  or  to  Damnation  ;** 
we  are  not  to  infer  he  has  adually  done  this ; 
or  that  his  own  Divine  Attributes  permit  the 
doing  of  it ;  but  that  thefe  Expreffions  only 
mean,  if  God  fhould  have  done  it,  his  Creatures 
had  no  Right  to  afk,  ‘‘Why  haft  thou  made 
f ‘  me  thus  ?  ”  The  Neeefiity  of  fuch  an  Inter¬ 
pretation 
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pretation  appears  from  numerous  other  Pafiages 
of  Scripture,  where  Mention  is  made  of  the 
Love  of  God  towards  Mankind,  and  his  Pur- 
pofe  of  opening  the  Door  of  Salvation  to  all. 
And  upon  this  Footing  one  Part  of  the  Scripture 
will  agree  with  another,  and  the  whole  make 
Harmony. 

Others,  to  get  clear  of  the  Difficulty,  pretend, 
that  Man  muft  not  limit  the  Omnipotency  of 
God ;  nor  judge  of  Divine  Perfection  accord¬ 
ing  to  human  Imperfection ;  and  that  the 
Juft  ice  of  God  confifts  in  aCting  according  to 
his  own  Will.  But  the  Omnipotence  of  God  is 
not  infringed  by  afierting  He  will  aCt  according 
to  his  own  Holinefs,  and  not  contradict  himfelf. 
To  make  God  eftablifh  that  for  Virtue  which 
He  condemns,  and  puni flies,  in  Men,  is  not 
only  deftroying  all  Natural,  but  Reveal’d  Religion ; 
which  exprefsly  declares,  that  what  he  commends 
as  Virtues  in  Mefi,  are  Attributes  of  his  own. 
“  Be  ye  merciful,  3s  your  Father  is  merciful.” 

We  muft  hope  that  thefe  fevere  Opinions 
will  gradually  grow  milder.  Indeed  many  Wri¬ 
ters  begin  to  mollify,  and  abate  of  this  Rigour. 
In  my  Judgment,  if  thefe  Gordian  Knots  can¬ 
not  be  folved,  Alexander’s  Sword  fliould  be  ufed. 
For,  certainly,  no  DoCtrine  ought  to  be  fupported, 
that  gives  Mankind  bad  Impreffions  of  God. 
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VII. 


Of  Faith  and  Impofture. 


TO  compare  the  Shortnefs  of  the  prefent  Few  Signs 
Life,  with  the  Eternity  of  the  Future  *,  ofBelief 
and  confider  the  Rewards  and  Punifhments  to  chri- 
follow  upon  good  or  bad  A&ions,  yet  find  &ans* 
fo  little  true  pra&ical  Religion  upon  Earth ; 
one  might  almoft  fufpeft  there  was  no  Faith 
among  Mankind ;  but  that  all  doubted,  as  to 
the  Certainty  of  an  Hereafter.  There  are  few  of 
us  who,  upon  the  Promife  of  a  temporal  Re¬ 
ward,  would  not  labour  to  be  good,  or  renounce 
our  vicious  Inclinations.  A  Drunkard  will  live  fo- 
ber,  a  Profligate  turn  prudent,  and  a  Rebel  become 
obedient,  to  obtain  Favours  of  their  King.  Many 
from  the  mere  Motive  of  Hope,  will  force  and  fub- 
due  their  Appetites  and  Palfions,  or  even  belye 
their  own  Natures,  in  Expe&ation  of  a  Place  or 
a  Title :  yet  the  King  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
whofe  Promifes  cannot  fail,  and  whofe  Rewards 
are  eternal,  does  not  prevail  upon  Men  to  quit 
their  Vices,  or  fupprefs  their  inordinate  Ap¬ 
petites.  Whence  it  might  feem  as  if  the  Faith  we 
Chriftians  value  ourfelves  upon,  was  only  nomi¬ 
nal  :  for,  really  to  believe  a  State  of  eter¬ 
nal  Rewards  and  Puniihments,  and  not  live 
according  to  this  Belief,  is  a  Paradox  of  the  firft 
Magnitude.  If  we  allow  no  Chriftian  Faith 
among  Mankind,  the  Solution  is  eafy  :  but  fuch 
a  Sufpicion  would  be  extravagant  -3  fince  there 

have 
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have  been  thofe  who  fealed  this  Faith  with 
their  Blood. 

To  folve  the  Difficulty,  we  mull  allow  Men 
fo  made,  as  to  be  more  affeCted  with  (mail  Mat¬ 
ters  that  are  fenfible  and  at  Hand,  than  with 
the  molt  momentous  Things  that  are  invisible, 
and  at  a  Diftance.  All  Men  know  they  are  to 
die  ;  yet  do  not  fhudder  at  Death,  till  the  Hour 
approaches  ;  when  they  fee  Him,  as  it  were. 
Face  to  Face.  Man,  being  immers’d  in  his 
Affections,  is  more  moved  by  corporeal  than 
mental  Rewards  and  Puniftiments. 

Marks  of  This  Property  has  been  remarked  by  Impof- 
Impofture.  tors,  who  accordingly  made  their  Heaven  to  be 
tangible,  fleffily,  and  corporeal  ;  and  promifed 
Men  the  full  Enjoyment  there,  of  all  they  de¬ 
light  in  here.  Carnal  Promifes  are  molt  effec¬ 
tual  with  the  Multitude.  Grofs  Natures  look 
upon  fpiritual  Things  as  Non-entities;  prefer 
Things  they  can  enjoy  with  their  Senfes;  and 
are  eafily  caught  by  a  Paradife  furnilh’d  with 
the  Apparatus  for  bodily  Pleafures,  fuitable  to 
the  prevailing  Tafte  of  the  Times,  and  Coun¬ 
tries,  they  live  in.  The  ancient  Northern  Peo¬ 
ple  delighted  in  Exercifes,  Trials  of  Manhood, 
ftrong  Beer  and  Metheglin  ;  and  had  a  corre- 
fponding  Defcription  given  them  of  their  Here¬ 
after.  Other  Nations,  addicted  to  Women,  have 
had  a  Paradife  reprefented  to  them  fill’d  with 
Mahomet,  beautiful  Virgins.  But  no  falfe  Prophet  has  here¬ 
in  exceeded  Mahomet ;  who  thoroughly  ftudied 
the  Temper  and  Inclination  of  his  Arals ;  and 
finding  they  chiefly  delighted  in  cooling  Winds, 
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purling  Streams,  Wine  and  Women  •,  he  filled 
all  the  Corners  of  his  Heaven  with  this  plea- 
furable  Furniture.  And,  probably  if  he  had  un¬ 
dertaken  to  found  a  Religion  in  other  Coun¬ 
tries,  he  would  have,  every  where,  adapted  it  to 
the  reigning  Tafte  of  the  People;  and  have 
promis’d  fuch  Pleafures,  in  the  next  World,  as 
he  found  them  captivated  with  in  this. 

Among  the  numerous  cogent  Argument^  for 
the  Truth  of  the  Cbrijiian  Religion,  I  take  this 
to  be  one  ;  that  it  promifes  no  other  than  fpi- 
ritual  Rewards  to  the  Faithful ;  who  are  to  be 
fatisfied  and  enliven’d  with  the  Hopes  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  Beatific  Vifion :  which  is  fuch  a  Thing, 
as  flefiily  Mortals  can  have  no  Idea  of,  till  they 
put  off  their  Carnality,  and  are  “  born  again 
“  of  the  Spirit.”  For,  we  find,  that  many, 
even  among  the  Religious,  hanker  after  mate¬ 
rial  Ideas,  and  bodily  Notions  of  God,  Angels 
and  Heaven.  Some  Chriftians  confider  God  un¬ 
der  a  human  Form,  Angels  as  winged  Creatures, 
and  Heaven  as  a  City  paved  with  Gold,  or 
precious  Stones.  Such  grofs  Notions,  being  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Purity  and  Spirituality  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  Religion,  fhould  be  rooted  out  of  Men’s 
Minds.  The  Paffages  of  Scripture  alledged  to 
authorize  thefe  grofs  Conceptions,  ought  to  be 
explain’d  by  others,  which  fhew  them  to  be 
allegorical.  I  could  wi(h  no  fuch  metaphorical 
Exprefiions  were  ufed  in  any  Part  of  Divine 
Service;  becaufe  the  People  are  apt  to  take 
jthern  literally.  Lead  and  Gold,  Stone  and  Dia¬ 
mond,.  are  alike  precious  with  God ;  it  is  only 
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Man’s  Folly,  or  Pride,  that  ftamps  a  different 
value  upon  Things  of  this  kind.  We  juftly  cen- 
fure  other  Religions  for  giving  grofs,  material 
Defcriptions  of  the  Habitations  of  the  Blefied; 
becaufe  this  proves  thofe  Religions  come  not  from 
God,  but  from  the  Brain  of  weak,  or  crafty 
Men.  The  Chrijiian  Do&rine  is  fpiritual,  and 
treats  the  greateft  worldly  Magnificence  as 
Emptinefs  and  Vanity.  Pompous  mundane 
Defcriptions  are  Blemifhes,  not  Ornaments,  to 
Revelation  ;  and  ferve  but  to  confound  the  pure 
and  genuine  Do&rine  of  Chriflianity  with 
abfurd  and  groundlefs  Pretenfions,  which  re¬ 
quire  fuch  Trappings  to  cover  the  Cheat. 

■  t  * 


VIII. 

Of  fpurious  and  genuine  Devotion. 

Counter-  FTp  H  O  *  true  and  falfe  Devotion  differ  as 
gioifor"  Light  and  Darknefs,  we  feldom  find  them 

Hypo-  properly  chara&erized.  Devotion  may  be  di- 
crify*  ftinguifhed  into  counterfeit,  erroneous,  and  ge¬ 
nuine. 

Indeed,  counterfeit  Devotion  fhould  rather  be 
call’d  Hypocrify,  and  is  an  Impiety  worfe  than 
Atheifm.  The  Atheift  acknowledges  no  God,  and 
atfts  accordingly.  The  Hypocrite  openly  avows 
God,  but  in  his  Heart  and  A&ions  dishonours  and 
blafphemes  him.  The  Atheift  is  like  a  Man 
who  doubts  of  the  King’s  Right  to  the  Crown ; 

and 
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and  during  this  Doubt,  refufes  the  Oath  of  Alle¬ 
giance,  or  pays  no  Obedience  to  Supremacy  : 
but  the  Hypocrite  is  like  one  who  publicly  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  King  for  his  lawful  Sovereign  » 
fwears  Fidelity  to  him  ;  fhews  him  external  Signs 
of  Duty  and  Honour  %  but  privately  grimaces  him, 
traduces  his  Name,  and  tramples  upon  the  Laws 
he  pretends  to  obferve.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  which 
of  thefe  is  the  more  wicked. 

Erroneous  Devotion  may  be  divided  into  my-  Erroneou*]s 
ftical,  fanatical,  and  fafhionable.  Myftical  Devo-  Religion 
tion,  being  the  Offspring  of  folitary,  reclufc  Peo-^n^ce 
pie,  ufually  furpafles  the  Comprehenfion  ofMy^ca^ 
others  j  and  has  no  Ufe  in  Society.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  attended  with  fome  Diforder  of  the  Brain  \ 
whereby  Men’s  Reveries  pafs  for  Revelations. 

Myftics  negled  the  principal  Duties  of  Chri- 
ftianity,  whilft  they  mean  to  perform  them.  By- 
endeavouring  to  “  unite  themfelves  with  God/* 
and  put  off  all  that  is  carnal,  they  turn  to  a  kind 
of  amphibious  Creatures,  that  are  neither  Body 
nor  Spirit ;  but  refemble  Apparitions,  or  Witches ; 
and  become  public  Difturbers.  Their  own  Ter¬ 
ror  makes  them  reprefent  God  as  a  fevcrc,  cruel, 
and  mercilefs  Judge  •,  whence  they  are  in  the 
greateft  Danger  of  falling  into  Infidelity.  Fear 
and  Defpair  produce  the  fame  Effe&s  in  the  My- 
ftic,  as  licentious  Pleafure,  and  Hope  of  Impunity, 
do  in  the  Atheift  :  both  have  their  Ends  if  Re¬ 
ligion  be  deftroy’d.  The  Atheift  would  then  be 
unreftrained  •,  and  the  Myftic  freed  from  his 
Yoke. 

A  a 
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Fanatical  Devotion  refembles  the  Myftical. 
It  flows  from  a  black  Fountain,  and  fhould  rather 
be  term’d  Gloominefs,  than  Gcdlinefs.  Fanatics 
call  Melancholy  by  the  Name  of  Zeal  *,  and  hy- 
pochondrical  Diforders,  they  call  Wars  with  the 
Devil.  They  are  confirm’d  in  this  Error  by 
others,  who  reprefent  thefe  odious  Infirmities  of 
Body  and  Mind,  in  the  Light  of  Virtues  j  and, 
when  once  rivetted  in  their  Superftition,  they  look 
upon  themfelves  as  God’s  Heralds,  and  declare 
War  againft  Mankind  5  condemn  innocent  Plea- 
fures  •,  and  call  the  Chearful  carnal.  Every 
Laugh  with  them  is  a  Sin  ;  and  all  rational  De¬ 
votion,  cold  and  lifelefs.  Their  own  Devo¬ 
tion  is  as  unfteady,  as  if  it  changed  with  the 
Moon. 

Fafhionable  Devotion  is  frequently  miftaken 
for  genuine  5  though  it  confifls  more  in  the  Gef- 
tures  of  the  Body,  and  the  Play  of  the  Features, 
than  in  the  Exertion  of  the  Mind,  or  Emotion  of 
the  Heart.  The  fafhionably  Devout  punctually 
prattifes  the  Ceremonies  of  Religion.  Hence  a  Man 
may  pafs  in  the  World  for  religious,  by  means  of 
external  A6ts,  wherein  the  Heart  has  no  Share.  A 
certain  Italian  alledged  as  a  Proof  of  his  Piety,  that 
he  frequently  kifs’d  the  Pope* s  Slipper  j  and  a  Spa. 
niard ,  that  he  had  fcourged  himfelf  upon  a  Good- 
Friday.  Paul  Jove  proves  the  Devotion  of  Leo 
the  Tenth,  from  the  elegant  Manner  of  his 
celebrating  Mafs.  Arijlobulus ,  the  Younger,  was 
univerfally  allow’d  by  the  Jews ,  to  be  worthy 
of  the  High  Prieft-hood,  becaufe  he  made  the 
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Offerings  with  a  good  Grace :  and  fome  wou'd 
prove  the  Piety  of  the  Emperor  Otto  from  his 
Coat,  which  was  embroider’d  with  the  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Revelation.  I  by  no  means  con¬ 
demn  Ceremonies  in  Religion,  but  highly  com¬ 
mend  them  ;  only,  this  I  muft  fay,  that  if  un¬ 
accompanied  with  internal  Purity  of  Heart, 
and  Amendment  of  Life,  they  are  no  better 
than  Buffoonery. 

There  is  alfo  a  Species  of  Devotion  arifing  FalfeDe- 
from  Affliction  and  Misfortune,  Old-age,  and  the  votion 
Fear  of  approaching  Death.  Neither  do  I  pre-  f°r7u^S" 
tend  to  cenfure  this  Devotion  ;  but  think  it  can¬ 
not  be  call’d  genuine.  We  fee  by  Sailors,  how 
little  Dependance  is  to  be  had  upon  Devotion 
fliewn  in  Danger.  Many  Chriftians  endeavour 
to  convince  Unbelievers,  by  Arguments  drawn 
from  the  Penitence  of  People  upon  their  Death- 
Beds  :  but  fuch  Arguments  are  not  fo  folid,  as 
when  Mens  Reformation  appears  in  the  Time  of 
Health  and  Profperity. 

True  Religion  is  the  joint  Refulgence  of  all  True 
the  Virtues.  It  refembles  the  Sun,  “  at  whofe  Religion, 
“  Sight  all  the  Stars  hide  their  diminifh'd  Heads.*' 

It  breathes  Benevolence  and  Love  to  Man,  The 
truly  Pious  ferve  God, their  Creator  and  BenefaCtor, 
with  their  whole  Soul.  They  honour  and  love 
Him,  not  fo  much  for  the  Sake  of  their  promis'd 
Reward, as  for  the  Benefits  they  have  received-,  and 
are  more  actuated  by  Gratitude  than  Hope. 

They  are  fevere  to  themfelves,  and  compaflionate 
to  others.  They  endeavour  to  reclaim  the  Erro- 

A  a  a  neous? 
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neous,  not  by  Severity,  but  Meeknefs.  They 
are  always  fimilar  to  themfelves  •,  and  ferve  God 
uniformly,  not  by  Fits  and  Starts.  They  are  at 
Peace  with  all  Men.  They  comfort  the  Afflic¬ 
ted,  fupport  the  Diftreffed,  and  cloath  the 
Naked.  They  neither  exult  in  Profperity,  nor 
fink  in  Adverfity  •,  but  remain  contented  with  the 
Will  of  God,  and  patiently  bear  thofe  Afflidions 
He  is  pleas’d  to  lay  upon  them.  They  fflew  their 
Piety  not  in  Theory,  but  in  Pradice;  not  in 
Words  but  Works.  They  are  not  led  by  Fear, 
Ambition,  or  worldly  Intereft,  but  by  Love  to 
the  Author  of  their  Being.  They  ftrive  to 
promote  the  Good  of  all  Men  j  and  labour  to  fe- 
cure  eternal  Blifs. 


IN. 

Of  the  Veneration  due  to  God. 

God  not  JTP  H  E  celebrated  Greek  Philofopher,  Sim- 
r°  be  JL  tildes,  being  alk’d  by  Hiero ,  King  of  Sy~ 
theSAb*n  racufe>  w^at  God  was,  defitr’d  a  Day  to  confider 
flraa.  of  it.  When  the  King  demanded  an  Anfwer, 
Simonides  requefted  two  Days ;  and  went  on 
doubling  the  Time ;  whereat  the  King  wondering, 
Simonides  declared,that  ‘  ‘  the  longer  he  confidered 
“  the  Subjed,  the  more  difficult  it  grew.”  This 
frank  Acknowledgment  of  Ignorance,  is  a  Proof 
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of  the  Philofopher’s  good  Underftanding  ;  on 
account  of  which  he  was  juftly  admired  by  his 
Cotemporaries.  Certainly,  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  Demonftration  of  Folly,  than  pretend¬ 
ing  to  defcribe  a  Being,  that  is  incomprehen- 
fible. 

Pomponius  Mela  mentions  a  certain  Cavern, 
which  had  fo  agreeable  an  Appearance  as  to  en¬ 
tice  Travellers  into  it ;  but  the  farther  they  went, 
the  greater  Terror  they  were  feized  with  ;  fo  that 
.  a  deep  reverential  Awe  foon  obliged  them  to  re¬ 
tire.  St.  Aujlin  fays,  “  God  js  a  Subjed  of 
which  we  can,  and  cannot  difcourfe;  that  He 
“  may  be  highly  venerated,  and  cannot  be  high- 
*c  ly  venerated ;  may  be  compar’d,  and  cannot 
#-c  be  compar’d  ;  may  be  defer ibed,  but  rifes 
“  above  Defcription’’.  Here,  therefore,  is  the 
Limit  of  Man’s  Underftanding.  Here  we  are 
compelled  to  fay,  with  Simonides,  “  the  more  we 
46  think  upon  the  Subjed,  the  more  difficult  it 
grows”,  or  the  more  we  ftretch  our  Eyes,  the 
lefs  we  fee.  This  is  an  impenetrable  Cypher, 
whofe  Key  is  not  given  to  Man. 

The  Proof  of  God’s  Exiftence  is  this.  We  God’s 
plainly  fee  a  World,  which  appears  to  us  un-  Exiftence, 
bounded;  we  fee  a  moft  amazing  Strudure,  which 
is  as  amazingly  fupported.  We  fee  in  all  the  Parts 
of  it  Order,  Art,  and  Beauty.  We  know 
all  this  cou’d  not  happen  by  Accident ;  but  that 
there  muft  have  been  a  Maker,  a  Creator,  or 
general  Archited  of  the  Whole.  Hence  we  in¬ 
fer,  there  is  an  Eternal,  Almighty,  Omnifcient 
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Being,  called  God,  who  fupports  all  Things.  With 
this  general  Idea,  deriv’d  from  fenfible  Objefts, 
and  intelle&ual  Inference,  we  muft  be  contented : 
for  it  is  folely  from  the  Creation,  that  we  infer 
a  Creator.  If  we  attempt  to  go  farther,  and  pretend 
to  fubtilize,  or  enquire  whether  God  is  an  ex¬ 
tended  Being;  after  what  Manner  he  fills  Space; 
whether  an  extended  Being  can  exift  without  Parts ; 
what  God’s  Eternity,  Immenfity,  Omnifcience, 
Omniprefence,  Omnipotence  are,  we  fink,  and  are 
loft  in  the  Enquiry. 

Corporeal  Some  Philosophers  will  be  difpleafed  with  this 
Ide^  of  D0£trine ;  and  prefume  the  Anfwer  of  Simonides 
proceeded  from  a  heathenifh  Blindnefs,  of  which 
Chriftians  are  cured  by  Revelation ;  and  alledge 
that  'Tertullian, particularly, fpeaks  of  God, as  of  an 
intelligible  Subjedt,  by  declaring  that  “  the  Igno- 
“  ranee  of  the  Heathens,  with  refpedt  to  God,  is 
“  now  fo  far  difpell’d,thatevery  Chriftian  Mecha- 
61  nic  finds  Him  out  and  fhews  Him.”  Deumqui- 
“  libet  Opifex  Gbrijiianus  invent t,  ojiendit3*.  But 
P Into  declares,  “  the  Creator  of  the  World  is  not  to 
“  be  found  ;  and  that  if  Man  cou’d  find  Him,  it 
“  wou’d  be  impofiible  to  deferibe  Him  ”  I  rather 
join  with  Euclides,  who  being  queftion’d  about  fome 
Particularities  of  God’s  Eflence  and  Attributes, 
replied,  I  can  fay  nothing  to  the  Sub- 
“  jedt ;  I  only  know,  that  God  does  not  ap- 
prove  of  thofe  prying  Perfons,  who  wou’d 
«*  be  difeovering  his  Secrets.”  Indeed  'Tertullian , 
with  all  his  Learning,  has  ftiewn  a  ftrange  Blind¬ 
ness  in  Matters  of  this  kind,  which  he  pretends 
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were  known  to  every  Chriftian ;  for  he  has  made 
many  falfe  Reprefen  tat  ions  of  God;  as  of  a  corporeal 
Being,  fubjedt  to  Paflions,  and  Affe&ions.  Others 
of  the  Fathers  have  not  fcrupled  to  attribute  a  hu¬ 
man  Form  to  God  ;  and  even  to  look  upon  thofc 
as  Heretics  who  held  Him  to  be  a  Spirit.  Old 
Serapion  being  prevailed  upon  to  quit  his  er¬ 
roneous  Faith,  believe  in  one  God,  and  pray  to 
Him ;  he  fell  into  Tears,  crying  out,  “  they  have 
“  ftolen  away  my  God  becaufe  he  had  no 
bodily  Image  left  to  pray  to. 

Since  the  Times  of  Origen ,  the  World  has 
been  commonly  taught  that  God  is  a  Spirit  *,  yet 
it  appears  as  if  this  had  only  been  a  Do£trine  in 
Name  :  for  we  (till  fee  Him  painted  in  Churches, 
as  a  venerable  old  Man,  with  a  long  Beard.  It 
is  well  known  what  a  Difturbance  was  rais’d  in 
Ruffia  upon  the  Article  of  (having  •,  when  many 
rather  chofe  to  lofe  their  Lives  than  their  Beards : 
and  the  Reafon  they  gave  for  it  was,  that  they 
faw  God  the  Father  painted  with  a  Beard  in 
their  Churches.  This  grofs  Idea  has  given  Oc- 
cafion  to  various  Doubts  and  Scruples  concerning 
the  Divine  Power  and  Providence. 

But  the  Error  is  dill  more  (hocking  to  attribute 
Eyes,  Ears,  Hands,  Feet,  &c.  to  God.  Many 
have  ftrangely  err’d  in  explaining  certain  Paflages 
of  the  Old  Teftament,  where  mention  is  made 
of  the  Hands,  the  Feet,  &c.  of  God*,  and  of 
his  Wrath,  Mercy,  Grief,  and  other  Paflions ; 
fo  as  to  make  a  human  Idea  of  the  Divine  Be¬ 
ing*,  without  confidering  that  thefe  are  only  certain 
Forms  of  Speech ,  fuited  to  the  Comprehenfion 
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of  an  ignorant  People.  To  be  convinced  here-* 
of  we  need  but  compare  fuch  Phrafes  with  others 
in  different  Parts  of  Scripture,  where  God  is  fpoke 
of  as  an  incomprehenfible  Being.  The  Pfalmift 
and  the  Prophets  agree  with  Simonides ,  that 
st  God  is  unfearchable.”  But  many  ancient  In¬ 
terpreters  have  made  a  grofs  and  falfe  Repre- 
fentation  of  God,  and  propagated  it  down  to  Po* 
ifenty.  And  tho’  they  may  alfo  have  taught  that 
God  is  a  Spirit,  yet  by  Spirit  they  have  only 
meant  a  kind  of  fhadowy  thin  Subftance,  or 
Film  of  Body. 

Our  No-  The  great  Difcoveries  lately  made  in  Aftronomy,* 
God°im-  furnil}l  Mankind  with  much  noblerNotions  of  God : 
proved  by  a°d  we  muft  allow  that  Natural  Philofophers  have 
fublimer  Thoughts  of  the  Divine  Being  than  the 
Vulgar.  It  has  been  faid,  “  where  there  are 
three  Mathematicians  there  are  two  Atheifts:  ” 
but  we  may  rather  fay,  that  no  true  Philofo. 
pher  can  be  an  Atheift.  Before  the  new  Difco¬ 
veries  made  in  Aftronomy,  Men  look’d  upon 
our  Earth  as  a  large  Part  of  the  Univerfe ;  and  of 
fo  great  Confequence,  that  all  the  Planets,  the 
Sun,,  and  the  Stars  were  made  for  its  Sake,  and 
ferved  as  Satellites  to  it.  They  held  that  the  Earth 
was  the  only  inhabited  Globe  ;  and  that  it  flood 
perpetually  ftijl ;  whilft  the  whole  Firmament, 
with  all  the  Stars,  turn’d  round  it  every  twenty 
four  Hours  j  partly  to  light  its  Inhabitants, 
and  partly  for  Ornament  and  Variety.  Such 
grovelljngThoughts  of  theWorld,  even  Aftrono- 
tners  formerly  entertain’d !  As  for  the  Common 
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People, they  look'd  upon  the  Stars  to  be  little  white 
Circles,  like  thole  fometimes  painted  upon  Ceil¬ 
ings  •,  and  thought  they  moved  round  our  Earth, 
which  they  took,  at  leaft,  to  be  one  half  of  the 
Creation :  for  they  divided  all  Things  into  two 
Portions,  fo  as  under  the  Name  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  to  comprehend  the  Univerfe.  The 
Opinion  they  had  of  the  Earth’s  great  Confe- 
quence,  made  them  believe  every  Man  was 
allow’d  a  Star  to  wait  upon  him  •,  that  the  Sun, 
Moon,  and  Planets,  gave  Notice  by  Eclipfes 
and  other  Signs,  what  was  to  happen  upon 
the  Earth ;  and  that  Comets  appear’d,  to  foretell 
fome  great  Misfortune  ;  as  that  a  Prince  was  to 
die,  a  Town  to  be  taken,  or  a  Battle  to  be  fought. 
This  Vanity  went  fo  far,  that  the  heavenly  Bo¬ 
dies  were  efteem’d  as  Servants  in  waiting  to 
perform  menial  Offices.  It  is  related  of  a  certain 
itinerant  Saint,  that  the  Sun  ufed  to  come  down 
and  carry  his  Gloves.  But  in  our  Times,  by 
mcaps  of  Telefcopes,  and  other  Mathematical 
Inftruments,  we  have  acquir’d  new  Light  in  thefe 
Affairs ;  fo  that  the  whole  Body  of  the  Earth 
appears  to  us  no  bigger  than  a  Grain  of  Sand, 
in  comparifon  of  the  IJniverfe.  The  Earth  and 
all  the  other  Planets,  revolve  about  the  Sun, 
which  is  millions  of  Times  bigger  than  the 
Earth.  The  whole  folar  Syftem  is  but  a  Speck, 
in  comparifon  of  that  infinitely  immenfe  Syftem, 
the  Univerfe.  Aftronomers  now  generally  agree 
that  the  Sun  is  only  the  neareft  fix’d  Star  to  us, 
and  that  every  one  of  the  fix’d  Stars  is  a  Sun, 

which 
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which  may  have  Planets  revolving  about  it; 
whence  there  may  be  as  many  Syftems  of  Worlds 
as  there  are  fingle  fix’d  Stars.  If  we  confider 
what  an  immenfe  Number  of  Stars  are  vifible  to 
the  naked  Eye,  and  how  many  Thoufands  more 
may  be  difcover’d  by  the  Telefcope ;  then  imagine 
ourfelves,  from  the  Milky- Way,  to  difcover  an 
infinite  Number  of  ^tars  at  a  Diftance;  and  at  the 
fame  Time  refled  that  there  may  be  as  many  in 
the  other  Hemifphere :  this  takes  in  fuch  a  Stretch 
of  Extent,  fuch  infinite  Numbers  of  Syftems  of 
Worlds,  fuch  an  amazing  Grandeur  of  Creation 
upon  Creation,  that  we  may  well  cry  out  with 
Aftonifhment  and  Rapture,  “  What  a  fu- 
*(  perlatively  great  and  incomprehenfible  Being 
“  muft  He  be,  who  has  produced  and  fupports 
“  fuch  an  infinite  Syftem!”  Then  we  fhould 
own  with  Simonides ,  that  the  more  we  faw, 
and  the  more  we  thought  of  this  immenfe  Being, 
the  more  our  Underftanding  is  mafter’d;  and 
readily  acknowledge  it  wou’d  be  Folly  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  Defcription  of  God. 

God  un-  The  French  Philofopher,  Charron ,  declares  it 
defcrib-  «  the  moft  audacious  Folly  for  Man  to  think 

L]  J 

“  of  defcribing  God’s  Nature,  or  faying  what 
“  He  is.  Human  Underftanding,  and  the  Li- 
“  mits  of  created  Beings  are  infinitely  too  fcan- 
“  ty  for  this  Purpofe.  God’s  Nature  is  fome- 
44  what  that  can  neither  be  conceiv’d  nor  ex- 
“  prefs’d.  There  is  no  Comparifon  betwixt  In- 
u  finite  and  Finite ;  and  no  afcending  from  the 
“  laft  to  the  firft.  The  ftrongeft  Genius  here 
f  ;  :  “  rifes 
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“  rifes  no  higher  than  the  weakeft.  The  fu~ 
“  blimeft  Philofopher,  the  moft  learned  Divine, 
“  knows  no  more  of  God,  than  the  meaneft 
“  Mechanic.  Where  there  is  no  Way  nor  Paf- 
46  fage,  there  is  no  Short  or  Long.  God’s  Na- 
“  ture.  Eternity,  Omnipotence,  Infinity,  are 
“  Words  fpoke  to  the  Air,  and  do  not  affedt  us; 
“  being  unintelligible  to  Man.  If  all  that  we 
44  fay  of  God’s  Nature  arid  Effence  werd  care- 
44  fully  examin’d,  we  fhou’d  find  it grofs  Ignorance 
“  and  Folly.  A  venerable  Ancient  pronounced 
*6  it  dangerous  to  fpeak  of  God,  even  tho*  we 
44  fhou’d  happen  to  fpeak  true :  becaufe  fuch 
44  fublime  Truths  may  be  defil’d  in  our  Thoughts 
44  and  Mouths.  Nor  can  we  be  fure  they  are  juft. 
“  It  mull  be  by  Chance  if  we  guefs  right:  for 
44  here  we  are  blind,  or  remain  without  Cer- 
44  tainty.  It  is  therefore  dangerous  to  fpeak 
“  of  God  with  Doubt  and  Uncertainty ;  whilft 
“  we  do  not  know,  whether  He  is  pleas’d 
“  with  fuch  Difcourfe  ;  tho*  we  wholly  rely  up- 
“  on  his  Goodnefs,  and  hope  He  will  not  be 
“  offended  at  our  fpeaking  of  Him,  withaDefign 
€t  to  honour  Him  as  far  as  we  are  able.  But 
“  who  knows,  with  Certainty,  whether  this  Con- 
“  fidence  itfelf  be  pleafing  to  God  ?  The  furefl 
“  Way  would  be,  for  the  Soul,  after  having 
“  made  a  general  Rejection  of  Ideas,  fingly  and 
“  alone  to  exert  itfelf,  as  in  Vacuo ,  and  Im- 
“  menfity  *,  procure  a  deep  and  holy  Calm, 
“  filent  Wonder,  awfull  Reverence,  and  repre- 
44  fent  tp  itfelf  a  bright  Abyfs,  without  Limits 
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*•  or  Bounds,  without  Height  or  Depth,  &  not 
«  dwell  upon  any  Thing  elfe,  that  may  arife  in 
“  the  Imagination  ;  but  remain  as  if  totally  ab- 
“  forbed,  entranced,  and  loft  in  Immenfity.  This 
“  agrees  with  the  Do&rine  of  the  Holy  Saints, 
who  teach,  that  our  Knowledge  of  God  is 
“  perfect  Ignorance  of  his  Nature,  To  draw 
“  near  unto  God,  is  no,  more  than  acknowledge- 
ing  a  Light,  which  no  Man  can  approach 
without  being  loft.  So  far  we  may  acknow- 
“  ledge  Him,  in  being  truly  fenfible  that  He  is 
44  God  over  all,  and  cannot  be  properly  acknow- 
ledged.  To  praife  God  the  moft  eloquently 
is  to  remain  awfully  filent,  and  adore  Him  in 
the  Stillnefs  of  our  Souls.  But  as  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  almoft  impofiible,  for  the  Soul  long 
to  perfevere  in  fuch  a  State ;  we  fhou*d  purely 
reprefent  God  to  ourfelves  as  a  Good,  Power- 
fit  full,  and  Intelligent  Being,  who  has  a  Re- 
“  gard  to  our  Welfare ;  and  that  it  is  not  in 
the  Power  of  Man  to  frame  fuch  an  Idea  of 
<e  the  Godhead,  as  he  ought  to  honour  and 
<e  adore  as  God,  &c.w  Thus  far  Charron ,  who 
fhews  a  fublime  Manner  of  thinking  about  God, 
and  a  low  one  of  ourfelves ;  both  of  them  lb 
pathetically,  as  might  make  us  humble  enough 
never  to  ufe  the  Name  of  God  without  the  deepeft 
Veneration ;  nor  venture  to  addrefs  Him  in 
Prayer,  but  with  the  utmoft  Decency  and  Hu¬ 
mility. 

Thefe  Matters  are  not  fufficiently  regarded : 
for  by  the  Manner  of  addrefiing,  which  many 
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Men  ufc  to  God,  it  appears  they  do  not  think  re¬ 
verently  enough  of  Him. 

The  Mahometans ,  how  grofs  foever  they  may  In  Prayer, 
other  wife  be  in  their  Religion,  pray  with  a  more 
decent  and  becoming  Behaviour  than  fome  Chri- 
ftians.  The  Mahometans  ftand,  as  if  entranc*d, 
during  the  time  of  Prayer.  Many  Heathens  have 
been  fhock’d  at  certain  Exprefllons  in  the  Prayers 
of  Chriftians.  In  the  Account  of  the  Tranque- 
har  Million,  we  find  the  Interpreter  was  obliged 
to  alter  the  Style,  and  raife  the  Expreflion  ufed 
in  Catechifing  the  Converts;  from  judging  the 
European  Form  not  fufficiently  venerable  with 
refpeft  to  God. 

Praying  confifts  not  in  the  Number  but  Weight 
of  Words ;  and  the  Weight  of  Prayer  muft  needs  be 
little  when  the  Mind  is  unattentive,  or  turn’d  ano¬ 
ther  Way,  and  only  the  empty  Sound  offer’d  up  to 
God.  May  I  be  permitted  to  deliver  my  Thoughts 
upon  fo  momentous  a  Subject  ?  The  Matter  de¬ 
fences  the  moft  folemn  Attention.  I  may  err  in 
my  Notions ;  yet  cannot  expeft  a  fevere  Rebuke 
from  thofe  who  have  any  tolerable  Notion  of 
God;  or  foberly  reflect  in  what  a  tremendous  Af¬ 
fair  poor  Man  is  engaged,  when  he  prefumes  to 
converfe  with  fo  infinitely  great,  and  incompre- 
henfible  a  Being ! 

When  we  prefent  ourfelves  as  Supplicants  be¬ 
fore  God,  itlhould  doubtlefs  be  done  with  theut- 
moft  Reverence,  and  Veneration,  in  Thought, 

Words  and  Gefture,  This  Maxim  has  led  me 

to 
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to  enquire  into  our  common  Forms  of  Prayer  ; 
and  examine  not  only  their  Contents,  but  their 
Intention ;  and  toobferve  fome  Particulars,  which, 
in  my  humble  Opinion,  require  Alteration  or 
Amendment. 

Church-  I  do  not  rejeft  ChUrch-Mufic  and  Singing :  I 
Mufic.  rather  judge  them  proper  and  decent  in  Thankf- 
givings  and  Rejoicings.  But  in  the  Confellion 
of  our  Sins,  Petitions  for  Grace  or  Mercy,  and 
Deprecations  of  Punifhment,  I  judge  it  more 
fuitable  that  the  Prayers  fhou’d  be  gravely  faid, 
than  fung,  or  fkilfully  accompanied  with  Mufic. 
I  difapprove  of  all  quick  lively  Airs  play*d  in  the 
Church.  Nor  do  I  approve  of  the  fetting  of 
Tunes,  for  Church-Mufic,  foasto  make  a  fingle 
Word  of  no  Importance  pafs  through  twenty  dif¬ 
ferent  Tones.  It  might  be  better  if  every  Word 
and  Syllable  had  its  proper  Tone,  as  was  prattifed 
by  the  Ancients,  and  is,  atprefent,  us’d  inRecitative. 

Prayer  As  to  the  Phrafeology  of  our  public  Pray- 
not  to  be  ers,  I  do  not  reje<5t  certain  Exprefiions,  becaufe 

^articular  ^ave  been  aPProv*d  by  the  Examples  of 
great  Saints;  yet  fome  of  thefe  Exprefiions  do  not 
found  well  to  my  Ear.  I  do  not  condemn  Prayers 
for  Rain,  Fair-weather,  &c.  yet  confefs,  if  I 
were  to  draw  up  a  Form  of  Prayer,  I  fhould  ne¬ 
ver  defeend  to  minute  Particulars :  becaufe,  what 
is  ufeful  to  me,  may  be  prejudicial  to  my  Neigh¬ 
bour;  as  the  Rain  or  Sun-fhine  which  refrefhes, 
or  ripens,  my  Corn,  may  hurt  his ;  and  the  Wind 
that  brings  my  Ship  into  Port,  may  keep  other® 
in  Danger,  Befides,  I  have  remark’d  that  this 
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Pra&ice  has  occafion’d  a  kind  of  Superftition  among 
the  Vulgar.  When  one  Clergy- man  prays  for 
Rain,  or  Fair-weather,  and  the  EfFed  does  not 
follow  ;  but  afterwards  the  Rain  or  Fair-weather 
happen  upon  the  Praying  of  another,  the  People 
are  apt  to  make  a  Difference  betwixt  the  Petition¬ 
ers:  tho\  perhaps,  they  may  both  have  pray’d 
with  equal  Devotion. 

T  am  of  Opinion,  that  our  public  Prayers 
Ihou’d  only  be  general,  for  the  King  and  Country  ; 
lince  in  all  good  Governments,  the  King  is  fo  uni¬ 
ted  to  his  Subjeds,  that  their  mutual  Welfare 
cannot  be  feparated.  It  might  be  well  to  pray  for 
jhe  Fertility  of  the  Land  in  general  ;  or  better 
ftill,  that  God  wou’d  pleafe  to  give  us  what  he 
fees  moft  neceffary  for  us,  in  Imitation  of  Agur*s 
Prayer;  “  Give  me  neither  Poverty  nor  Riches,” 

& c.  And  we  find  this  kind  of  Prayer  approv’d 
of  by  Heathens.  Johannes  Dantafcenus  relates.  Heathen 
that  the  Pedulians ,  a  certain  People  of  India  >  Prayer, 
begg’d  of  God  nothing  but  Juftice.  Apollonius 
Tyanaus  judges,  that  Prayers  fhou’d  be  compos’d 
after  this  Example :  “  give  me  O  Lord !  what 
“  may  be  ferviceable  to  me”.  Socrates  com¬ 
mends  the  following  Prayer  of  an  ancient  Poet. 

O  Jupiter  /  give  us  what  is  good  for  us,  whe- 
«c  ther  we  afk  it  or  no ;  and  grant  not  what  is  bad 
“  for  us,  even  tho*  we  afk  it”.  To  the  fame 
Purpofc  are  thefe  noble  Lines  of  Juvenal : 

.Permittes  ipfis  expendere  Numinihus ,  quid 

QonvenUt  nobis ,  rebufque  fit  utile  nofiris ; 

Nam 
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Nam  pro  jucundis ,  aptijfma  qtiaque  dab  lint  Di : 

Carior  eji  illis  Homo  quam  Jibi. 

Our  Religion  is  circumftantial  enough  in  itlelf  ^ 
and  needs  not  be  render’d  more  fo,by  praying  for 
numerous  temporal  Things,  upon  which  it  is  not 
founded.  Nor  ought  the  Faith  of  the  common 
People  to  be  corrupted  *,  who  remain  unfatisfied 
with  being  told,  that  our  Petitions  are  not  heard 
by  reafon  of  our  Sins.  But  I  take  not  upon  me 
to  rejedt  any  public  Form  of  Prayer.  I  only  de¬ 
liver  my  Opinion,  and  fubmit  it  to  the  Judge¬ 
ment  of  others. 

With  the  fame  Deference  I  fpeak  of  Songs  of 
Praife,  and  Thankfgiving  for  Vidtories  obtain’d 
over  our  Enemies  *,  and  inftead  of  cenfuring  fuch 
Songs,  I  only  confefs  myfelf  furpriz’d  at  their 
being  us’d  upon  the  fortuitous  Accidents  of  War  r 
becaufe  this  kind  of  Devotion  appears  to  me  like 
a  Man’s  thanking  God,  after  a  Duel,  for  the 
accidental  killing  of  his  Antagonift.  It  feems 
fafer  to  beg  that  God  wou’d  incline  the  Hearts  of 
our  Enemies  to  Peace,  than  to  petition  Him  for 
Vidtory,  which  cannot  be  obtain’d  without  Blood¬ 
shed*,  and  to  appear  before  Him  rather  in  a 
mournful  than  a  joyful  Manner,  upon  receiving 
Advantage  by  the  Slaughter  of  Mankind.  To 
pray  for  the  Deftrudtion  of  our  Enemies,  is  pray¬ 
ing  and  curfing  in  the  fame  Breath. 

If  I  had  the  Honour  of  being  a  Preacher,  I 
Ihou’d  not  make  frequent  Mention  of  the  Devil, 
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as  the  Prompter  to  Wickednefs  •,  but  generally 
lay  the  Blame  upon  Men:  for,  to  be  accufing 
Satan  upon  all  Occafions,  is  like  pronouncing 
Mankind  faultlefs.  No  body  doubts  that  the  Devil 
is  a  fubtile  Deceiver ;  but  we  are  not  to  bring  un¬ 
juft  Accufations  againft  him.  We  have  great  Rea- 
lon  to  queftjon  whether  this  kind  of  Excufe,  and 
fhifting  off  Blame,  will  pafs  with  God.  Judges 
do  not  mitigate  their  Sentence  upon  this  Account ; 
but  condemn  Malefactors  to  Death,  and  leave 
them  to  throw  the  Blame  upon  the  Devil. 

Thefe  Remarks  may  perhaps  meet  with  a  cool 
Reception,  becaufe  they  oppofe  the  Practices  of 
all  Times  and  Countries.  And  I  acknowledge  it  is 
particular,  to  difient  from  Opinions  receiv’d  by 
all  Mankind,  and  confirm’d  by  conftant  Ufe: 
yet  Experience  fhews,  that  how  univerfal  or  an¬ 
cient  foever  an  Opinion  has  been,  it  pofiibly  may 
receive  Alteration,  or  Improvement.  General 
Opinions  have  frequently  arifen  from  a  fingle 
Perfon ;  and  if  once  a  Notion  comes  to  be  ap¬ 
proved,  or  receiv’d,  by  fome  few  venerable  Men, 
it  may  eafily  become  univerfal :  for,  Opinions 
are  readily  propagated  by  the  Similarity  of  our 
Natures.  Numerous  DoCtrines,  held  as  general 
Principles  in  the  laft  Century,  are,  atprefent,  re¬ 
jected  as  Errors  ;  tho*  till  of  late  no  body  doubted 
of  their  Truth. 

As  God  commands  us  to  pray,  we  are  cer- 
certainly  obliged  to  obferve  His  Commandments  j 
but  He  being  omnifcient,  and  underftanding 
our  Wants  better  than  we  do,  it  is  unnecef- 
fary  to  lay  before  Him  the  Reafon  of  our 
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PHarmacopaeia  Officinalis  &  Extemporanea.  Or,  A  Corn- 
pleat  Englijb  Dffpenfatory.  In  Two  Parts.  “Theoretic 
and  Practical.  Part  I.  In  Two  Books.  Book  I.  Of  the 
Definition,  Subject,  General  Intentions,  Media,  Inftruments, 
and  Operations  of  Pharmacy.  Book  II.  Of  the  Diftribution 
into  proper  Claffes,  General  Nature,  and  Medicinal  Virtues, 
&c.  of  Simples.  Part  II.  In  Five  Books.  I.  Of  the  Prepa¬ 
ration  of  Simples.  II.  Of  Saline  Preparations.  III.  Of 
Metalline  Preparations.  IV.  Of  Officinal  Compofitions  ; 
containing  all  the  Prefcriptions  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeias,  according  to  the  laft  Alterations  thereof ; 
together  with  thofe  of  other  Authors,  and  the  prefent  Prac¬ 
tice,  which  claim  any  Notice.  V.  Of  Extemporaneous 
Prefcriptions ;  which  are  therein  difpofed  into  proper  Claffes 
according  to  their  feveral  Curative  Intentions.  The  Twelfth 
Edition ,*  much  enlarged  and  corrected. 

Lexicon  Phyjico-Medicum  :  Or  a  new  Medicinal  Dictionary  ; 
explaining  the  different  Terms  ufed  in  the  feveral  Branches  of 
the  Profeffion,  and  in  fuch  Parts  of  Natural  Philofophy  as 
are  introductory  thereto :  With  an  -Account  of  Things  fignified 
by  fuch  Terms.  Collected  from  the  moft  eminent  Authors ; 
and  particularly  thofe  who  have  wrote  upon  Mechanical  Prin¬ 
ciples.  The  Sixth  Edition ;  with  new  Improvements  from 
the  lateft  Chymical  and  Mechanical  Authors. 

Medicina  Statica  ;  Being  the  Aphorifms  of  SanSlorius, 
tranflated  into  Englijh ,  with  large  Explanations.  To  which  is 
added,  Dr.  Keil’s  Medicina  Statica  Britannica ,  with  com¬ 
parative  Remarks  and  Explanations.  As  alfo,  Medico-Phy- 
Jical  Effiays  on  I.  Agues.  II.  Fevers.  III.  An  Elaltic  Fibre. 
IV.  The  Gout.  V.  The  Leprofy.  VI.  The  King’s  Evil. 
VII.  The  Venereal  Difeafe.  The  Fifth  Edition. 

Thefe  three  by  the  late  Dr.  Qy  i  n  c  y. 

A  new  Practice  of  Phyjic ;  wherein  the  various  Difeafes 
incident  to  the  Human  Body  are  defcribed,  their  Caufes 
affigned,  their  Diagnoftics  and  Prognoltics  enumerated  ;  and 
the  Regimen  proper  in  each  delivered;  with  a  competent 
Number  of  Medicines  for  every  Stage  and  Symptom  thereof. 
Prefcribed  after  the  Manner  of  the  moft  eminent  Phyficians 
among  the  Moderns,  and  particularly  thofe  of  London .  The 
Whole  formed  on  the  Model  of  Dr.  Sydenham ,  to  execute 
the  Defign  of  his  Proceffus  Integri .  In  Two  Volumes.  The 
Fifth  Edition,  correCied. 

By  Peter  Shaw,  Phyfician  at  Scarborough. 
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